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WORLD’S FAIR MUSIC 
PLANS NOW AWAIT 
FINAL ACTION 


Revised Program of Large 
Scope for Proposed Festival 
Placed Before Heads of the 
New York Exposition 





Events on Fair Grounds 


Question of Also Using City 
Facilities for Orchestral Con- 
certs Still to Be Settled— 
Wagner Series Assured, with 
Extension Possible 


ETAILED announcement of plans 

for music at the New York 
World’s Fair are expected to follow a 
series of conferences which were being 
held as this issue of MusIcAL AMERICA 
went to press. Involved in these con- 
ferences is the matter of whether certain 
events sponsored by foreign govern- 
ments, originally planned for Carnegie 
Hall in the city of New York, will be 
shifted to the fair grounds. Among 
these events are orchestral programs of 
Roumanian and Polish music, to be 
given under the auspices of those coun- 
tries. 

Now before the directing heads of the 
New York World’s Fair, Grover C. 
Whalen and his associates, is a program 
of unprecedented scope which has been 
prepared by the music director of the 
exposition, Olin Downes, after many 
weeks of negotiation with musical fac- 
tors in many foreign countries and in 
America. This program was designed 
on the basis of a world-wide music fes- 
tival, the events of which would be 
divided between the fair and New York 
City, the plan having been to make use 
of both the Metropolitan Opera House 
and Carnegie Hall. Involved in this 
plan was the air-conditioning of the 
opera house. At this writing, the pro- 
posal to air-condition the Metropolitan 
appears to have been definitely aban- 
doned, as the result of lack of success in 
1 move to form a New York Music 
Festival Organization, separate from the 
fair corporation, but collaborating with 
it for the proposed great international 
festival in the city. As matters now 
stand, it is planned to give at the ex- 
position various events which might 
otherwise have been included in the 
city’s part of the world festival. 

Wagner Series Assured 

This does not involve any change in 
the announced arrangements for a sea- 
son of Wagner performances at the 
Metropolitan Opera House early in 
May. There is, however, a possibility, 
ccording to Director Downes, that this 
eason may be extended beyond the fort- 
night already booked, so as to include 
vorks other than the scheduled seven 

v Wagner. Italian, French and Ameri- 

operas are under consideration for 
(Continued on page 4) 


At 78, Paderewski to Tour Again 






Acme 


WARSAW WILL HEAR 


International Contemporary 
Music Society to Sponsor 
Festival in April 


Warsaw, Feb. 15—The Warsaw 
Festival, under the auspices of the In- 
ternational Society for Contemporary 
Music will be held from April 14 
through 21 and will include two orches- 
tral and three chamber music concerts. 

The first orchestral program will in- 
clude the following works: Twenty 
Variations in symphonic form by Bole- 


slaw Woytowicz (Poland); Five Or- 
chestral Pieces by Christian Darnton 
(England); ‘Legende Epique’ for 
piano and orchestra by Marcel Poot 
(Belgium); Passacaglia-Choral, by 
Slavko Osterc, (Jugo-Slavia) ; Scherzo 


and Finale from a violin concerto by 
Viadimir Vogel (Independent) ; 
phony in D by Jean Rivier (France) 

The second will offer a symphony by 
Joseph Valls (Spain); ‘Le Savetier et 


Sym 





Wide World 
The Veteran Polish Pianist Pictured on 


Shipboard as He Arrives to Play Twenty- 
Two Concerts in America 


ECLARING himself to be in 

good health, although he is in 
his seventy-ninth year, Ignace Jan 
Paderewski arrived in New York 
on the Ile de France on Feb. 21, 
prepared to play twenty-two con- 
certs from coast to coast during 
the next four months. This is the 
veteran Polish pianist’s twentieth 
tour of this country. A radio broad- 
cast on Feb. 26 will launch his ap- 
pearances. 

Parrying political questions, he 
remarked: “I am not in a political 
mood these days.” He said that he 
had “hope” for peace in Europe. 

Asked about modern compcsers, 
he replied: “Debussy is modern 
enough for me.” 


MUSIC BY MODERNS 


le Financier’ for baritone and orchestra, 
by Gastone Brenta ( Belgium) ; Ostinato 
for orchestra by Lars-Erik Larsson 
(Sweden) ; Songs for contralto and or- 
chestra by Karel B. Jirak (Czecho- 
slovakia); Prelude and Invention for 
string orchestra by Marcel Mihalovici 
(Independent) ; Symphonic Studies for 
orchestra by Alan Rawsthorne, (Eng- 
land), and an Overture for orchestra 
by Antoni Szalowski (Poland). 
Chamber Music Is Representative 
At the first chamber music concert 
Chamber Cantata for soprano, flute, 
piano and string orchestra by Conrad 
Beck (Switzerland); Concertino for 
trumpet and strings by Knudage 
Riisager (Denmark); Concertino for 
alto saxophone and chamber orchestra 
by Roman Palester (Poland); Mass in 
F for a cappella mixed choir by Francis 
Poulenc (France); Suite in quarter 
tones for four trombones by Milan Ris- 
ic (Jugo-Slavia); Three Hymns for 
(Continued on page 4) 


N.Y. PHILHARMONIC 
TO MAKE TOUR 
NEXT SEASON 


Orchestra to Be Absent from 
City a Fortnight on Trip to 
West and Canada for the First 
Time Since 1928-29 


Barbirolli to Conduct 


New York Season, Which Will 
Be of Twenty-eight Weeks 
Duration, Will Be Orchestra’s 
Ninety-Eighth—Concert Series 
for City Listed 


URING its 1939-1940 season, which 
will be of twenty-eight weeks dura- 
tion, the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony will tour Canada and throughout 
the mid-West, it was stated at a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society held 
on Feb. 15. John Barbirolli will assume 
his third season as permanent-conductor 
of the orchestra and the tour will be 
given under his conductorship. 
The season, the orchestra’s ninety- 
eighth, will open on Oct. 12 and close 
on May 5. There will be a gap in the 


New York subscription series of two 
weeks, from Nov. 20 to Dec. 3, during 
which time the orchestra will be on 


tour. Cities which will be visited by the 
orchestra include Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Toledo, Kalamazoo, 
Chicago, Ann Arbor, Columbus, Utica, 
Toronto, Hamilton and Ottawa, Onta- 
rio. The Chicago concert is under the 
auspices of the Children’s Memorial 
Hospital. The tour has been made pos- 
sible through the co-operation of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System with the 
board of directors of the Society. 

The twenty-eight weeks in New York 
City will include the regular subscrip- 
tion concerts, all to be given at Carnegie 
Hall: two series of fourteen Thursday 
evening concerts; two series of fourteen 
Friday afternoon concerts; two series 
of seven Saturday evening popular con- 
certs ; and two series of fourteen Sunday 
afternoon concerts. There will also be 
the usual series of six Young People’s 
Concerts under Ernest Schelling. 

The Philharmonic-Symphony has not 
made an extensive tour of the United 
States since the season 1928-’29 when it 
played as far West as Indianapolis un- 
der Willem Mengelberg. Later, one 
vear after the merger with the New 
York Symphony, it made a now historic 
tour of Europe in the spring of 1930 
under Arturo Toscanini. Within the 
past dozen years it has played in such 
nearby cities of the East as Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, 
Hartford, Providence, Princeton, Roch- 
ester and Buffalo. 

Charles Triller, treasurer of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society, presided 
at the meeting in the absence of Mar- 
shall Field, president, and Paul D. 


Cravath, vice-president. 
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KINDLER CONDUCTS 
NEW NORDOFF WORK 


Composer Soloist in Premiere 
of Second Piano Concerto 
with National Symphony 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 20.—Paul 
Nordoff, young pianist-composer of 
Philadelphia and a former Guggenheim 
fellow was central figure in a National 
Symphony concert on.Feb. 12 when the 
world premiere was given of his Sec- 
ond Piano Concerto. The composer 
appeared as soloist. 

An audience of more than 3,500 in 
Constitution Hall enthusiastically re- 
ceived the new work. Critics hailed 
it as more than a work of “promise.” 
They saw in it the achievement of an 
expert designer. The concerto, written 
in a definitely modern idiom, is just as 
definite in its form—a not too radical 
form, incidentally. 

Plays Well as Soloist 

Nordoff, as pianist, gave the work 
an illuminating reading and it was ap- 
parent that this “first time anywhere” 
performance was as much a delight to 
him as to anyone in the audience. He 
didn’t mind showing, both through a 
willing manner and an intent ex- 
pression, that it was a great occasion 
for Nordoff. He and Dr. Hans Kindler, 
conductor, exchanged felicitations when 
it was over. 

Nordoff appeared on a program that 
also offered Berlioz’s ‘Roman Carnival’ 





Warsaw Festival 
(Continued from page 3) 
soprano and chamber orchestra by 
Luigi Dallapiccola (Italy) ; ‘Rengaines’ 
for wind quintet by Andre Souris (Bel- 
gium) and Five Studies for piano and 
small orchestra, by Robert de Roos 

(Holland), will be performed. 

Quartets will figure prominently upon 
the second chamber music concert and 
will include the Fourth String Quartet 
of Jerzy Fitelberg (Poland); “Three 
Lyric Poems’ for violin and piano by 
Demetrij Zebre (Jugo-Slavia) ; Second 
String Quartet of Joaquim Homs 
(Spain); Suite for violin and piano 
by Jos. Zavadil (Czechoslovakia) ; 
Fugue for piano by Piet Ketting (Hol- 
land), and String Quartet by Vladimir 
Polivka (Czechoslovakia). 

The third and final chamber concert 
will offer the Second String Quartet 
of Elisabeth Lutyens (England) ; 
Sonatina for violin and piano, Op. 11, 
by Eugen Suchon (Czechoslovakia) ; 
String Quartet, Op. 28 by Anion Web- 
ern (Independent); String Quartet by 
Kojiro Kobune (Japan); ‘Coplas Se- 
fardies’, Op. 22, by Alberto Hemsi 
(Egypt); ‘Two Songs of Amado Vil- 
lar’ by Honorio Siccardi (Argentina) ; 
and the Second String Quartet of Henk 
Badings (Holland). 





Gluck Work Has Probable American 
Premiere in Worcester 

Worcester, Mass., Feb. 20.—What 
is believed to have been the first per- 
formance in America of a Sinfonie by 
Gluck, was given in the Art Museum on 
Jan. 25, by a string ensemble composed 
of members of the Boston Symphony, 
under the baton of Nicolas Slonimsky. 
Other works on the program were a 
Concerto Grosso by Corelli, Scarlatti’s 
familiar ‘Pastorale’ and Scherzo ar- 


ranged by Michele Esposito, the Aria 
and Bourée from Bach’s Suite No. 3, 
in D, and Mozart’s ‘Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik’. 
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Paul Nordoff 


Overture, Tchaikovsky’s ‘Francesca da 
Rimini’, a Purcell-Barbirolli Suite and 
excerpts from Stravinsky’s ‘Firebird’ 
Suite. 

It was Lincoln’s Birthday, and it was 
also the first day of the National Sym- 
phony Association’s annual campaign 
for next season’s sustaining fund. The 
amount of money sought is $111,000, 
and nearly 1,000 volunteer workers are 
now engaged in the achievement of 
that goal. 

Rosa Ponselle, Metropolitan opera 
soprano, was the Symphony’s soloist 
at a midweek concert on Feb. 9. 

Jay Watz 


ae 


DATES ARE ARRANGED 
FOR PADEREWSKI TOUR 





Pianist Will Appear in _ Cities 
Across the Country — Radio 
Broadcast Planned 
Ignace Jan Paderewski, who arrived 
on the Jle de France on Feb. 21, will 
end his American tour with a gala New 
York concert at Madison Square Gar- 

den on May 25. 

Mr. Paderewski will give the first of 
his concerts on tour in Newark on 
March 1 at the Mosque Theatre under 
the auspices of the Griffith Music 
Foundation. He will be heard by the 
radio public on a nation-wide broad- 
cast of the RCA Magic Key program, 
on Feb. 26, over the blue network of 
the NBC. 

The pianist’s tour will take him to 
the Pacific Coast and back. The dates 
arranged by the NBC Artists Service 
follow: Newark, March 1; Cleveland, 
March 5; Cincinnati, March 8; Colum- 
bus, March 12; Detroit, March 15; 
Chicago, March 19; Milwaukee, March 
23; Minneapolis, March 26; Los An- 
geles, April 2; San Francisco, April 9; 
Denver, April 13; San Antonio, April 
16; Dallas, April 19; Houston, April 
22; Atlanta, April 26; Raleigh, April 
29; Philadelphia, May 3; Pittsburgh, 
May 6; Providence, May 10; Boston, 
May 14; New Haven, May 18; New 
York, May 25. 


GRACE MOORE DECORATED 








Awarded Legion of Honor by France— 
Begins Concert Tour in Reading 
Grace Moore was awarded the Legion 

of Honor by the government of 

France at a luncheon given by Count 

René de Saint Quentin, the French Am- 

bassador, at the Ritz Carlton in New 

York on Feb. 18. The American so- 

prano is one of the few American wo- 

men accorded this honor. The Am- 









bassador informed Miss Moore: “France 
has bestowed upon you the cross of the 
Chevalier de la legion d’Honneur in 
recognition or your great artistic 
achievements.” 

‘Louise’, which was filmed in France 
last fall, will shortly be released in this 
country. 

Miss Moore opened a concert tour in 
Reading, Pa., on Feb. 20, and will sing 
in Atlanta, Montgomery, Birmingham, 
Youngstown and Akron, before rejoin- 
ing the Metropolitan Opera for its 
spring tour. Miss Moore will sing with 
the company in Boston, Cleveland, 
Rochester, Dallas and New Orleans. 
She goes to the Pacific Coast in April 
for a concert tour extending from Van- 
couver to Los Angeles. 








BROWNING WORK HEARD 





Lucie Bigelow Rosen Plays Composer’s 
Concerto in F for Theremin 


Paris, Feb. 15.—Lucie Bigelow Ro- 
sen was the soloist in the first perform- 
ance of the first movement of Morti- 
mer Browning’s Concerto in F for The- 
remin with the Orchestre Symphonique 
of Paris in the Grande Salle Playel 
recently. The orchestra was conducted 
by Jean Manuel. 

The composer is at work completing 
this concerto, which is believed to be the 
first ever to be composed for the instru- 
ment. The entire composition, in three 
movements, will be ready for presenta- 
tion in the United States next season. 





MUSIC AT FAIR AWAITS FINAL ACTION 


(Continued from page 3) 

this extension of the Metropolitan’s part 
in-the world festival. The dates of the 
Wagner performances will be as fol- 
lows: ‘Die Meistersinger’, May 3; ‘Das 
Rheingold’, May 5; ‘Die Walkire’, 
May 8; ‘Siegfried’, May 10; ‘Gotter- 
dammerung’, May 12; ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’, May 15; and ‘Parsifal’, May 17. 
Casts for these performances are now 
being considered in detail, and will be 
announced shortly. It is known, how- 
ever, that both Kirsten Flagstad and 
Lauritz Melchior will participate, and 
that the conductors will be Artur Bod- 
anzky and Erich Leinsdorf. 

The plan for the air-conditioning of the 
Metropolitan was contingent on the use of 
the opera house during the hot summer 
months, in lieu of the theatre under con- 
struction at the exposition, which at that 
time was not expected to be available for 
musical events, and which lacked certain 
facilities, such as adequate dressingrooms 
and rehearsal space for performances such 
as were planned for the Metropolitan. Now 
under consideration are recommendations 
for changes in the theatre building at the 
exposition that will remedy the objections 
previously raised to its use for large 
musical events. 

Tentative plans to bring to the Metro- 
politan, as part of the music festival, cer- 
tain operatic organizations of Europe may 
have to be given up as the result of the 
change of policy whereby the music pro- 
gram will be concentrated quite largely at 
the exposition itself. The Glyndebourne 
Company, which sent two emissaries to 
New York to look over the ground and 
consider the possibility of performances in 
New York, is one of those which found the 
situation unfavorable, chiefly because of the 
lack of a suitable place for performances. 
It now seems doubtful whether the Paris 
Opera, which was considering coming to 
the Metropolitan, will undertake the visit. 
But, according to Director Downes, there 
have been so many alternative proposals 
for large-scale events at the fair, that only 
a fraction of these could be utilized, and 
the presence or absence of any one musical 
attraction is of no vital consequence to the 
program. Other foreign participation of 
similar character, including opera, ballet 
and concert performances, is now depend- 
ent on final decision with regard to the 
use of the theatre at the fair, and definite 
allocation of outdoor facilities that have 
been promised the fair’s music department. 


Foreign Participation 

Plans for foreign participation that al- 
ready have reached the state of being pub- 
lic information include three concerts un- 
der the auspices of the Roumanian govern- 
ment, to be conducted by Georges Enesco, 
in May. For two of these, the Roumanian 
authorities have engaged the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, and for the third, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Poland, simi- 
larly, has engaged the Philharmonic- 
Symphony for a concert to be conducted 
by Artur Rodzinski. Negotiations are in 
progress with Brazil for one or more 
similar concerts. Whether certain foreign 
ballets will come to the exposition now 





depends on successful readjustment of plans 
which were well advanced at the time it 
was expected that part of the music fes- 
tival would be held in the City of New 
York. Here, again, Mr. Downes em- 
phasizes, there are many alternative pro- 
posals, and no difficulty is anticipated in 
providing a full program, once the question 
of a_ suitable auditorium and certain 
changes involving possible guarantees are 
finally passed upon. 

The program, as recommended to Mr. 
Whalen and the fair directors, calls for 
extensive recognition of American music, 
with performances of three American 
operas, (Damrosch’s ‘Scarlet Letter’, 
Gruenberg’s ‘Emperor Jones’ and Menotti’s 
‘Amelia Goes to the Ball’) inclusion of 
American symphonic works in orchestral 
programs, and the presentation of Ameri- 
can music in chamber music concerts and 
recitals. Co-operating in the formulation 
of American music programs is a commit- 
tee representative of a half-dozen or more 
organizations particularly interested in the 
fortunes of the American composer and his 
product. These details, again, as pointed 
out by Mr. Downes, cannot be announced 
until the matter of an auditorium and avail- 
able dates is finally settled. Also in abey- 
ance are the dates of various choral events, 
in which every section of America is ex- 
pected to be represented. The National 
Federation of Music Clubs, which will hold 
its Biennial in Baltimore, May 16-23, in- 
clusive, will have a day in the first month 
of the fair, when music prepared for the 
Biennial will be presented. 

Special composed or arranged music to 
be played in connection with the fair’s 
fountains is included in Mr. Downes’s 
program. Russell Bennett has been placed 
in charge of this feature. 


Committee Plan Fails 


Lack of time was the chief reason given 
for abandonment of the plan for a festival 
in the city to run concurrently with musical 
events at the fair. To finance this city 
festival, a campaign was launched at a 
luncheon called at the Bankers Club on 
Dec. 20 by Mayor F. H. LaGuardia. The 
plan was presented to sell advertising for 
$2500 a page in a book entitled ‘The His- 
tory of Music in America’. The commit- 
tee appointed by Mayor LaGuardia to take 
care of financial problems involved included 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, Mortimer N. Buck 
ner, Thomas H. McInnerney and Perc: 
S. Straus. According to unofficial reports, 
only about 000 was made immediate]; 
available in this campaign, and it was de 
cided by the committee that the time was 
too short to carry the campaign to a suc 
cessful fruition. Mayor LaGuardia, one o! 
the original sponsors of the festival and th 
first person to make the plan public, wa 
quoted in the New York Herald Tribun 
as saying that the “time element involve 
has not permitted the complete realizatio 
of the program”. He insisted, however 
that the plan had not been abandoned, an 
that a series of “very fine artistic an 
classical programs” would be presente 
during the six months the exposition wi 
be open. At the Dec. 20 luncheon, it wa 
proposed to appoint a music manager, to | 
associated with the director of music, bu 
to date, no appointment has been mad 
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Revival of “Trovatore’ in English Diverts London 


E. J. Dent’s Version Produced at 
Sadler's Wells— BBC Under- 
takes Busoni’s ‘Arlecchino’"— 
New Work by Vaughan 
Williams Is Heard — Bruno 
Walter Returns 


By Epwarp LocksPeiseR 
LONDON, Feb. 1. 
HE gallant company of Sadler's 
Wells, the home of the British 
Ballet and Opera in English, 
has secured another triumph with an 
original and highly diverting revival of 
Verdi’s ‘Il Trovatore’. Edward J. Dent, 
who has written so many new libretti 
for Sadler’s Wells productions, prepared 
an entirely new version, and the fanci- 
ful settings and costumes were designed 
by Powell Lloyd. 

The Sadler’s Wells people are not 
pretentious. They set themselves a 
standard of pert, live acting, and their 
singing, though far from the standards 
of Covent Garden or the Metropolitan, 
is certainly something more than com- 
petent. Within reasonably imposed 
limits they come near to perfection. 
No one could have wanted a more care- 
ful or a more intelligent production of 
the old Verdi favorite. Particularly in- 
genious was the variety of effects which 
the producer, John B. Gordon, obtained 
with his comparatively small stage. The 
choruses were so adroitly handled and 
the scenery so artistically devised as 
regards perspective and contrasts in 
color that any suggestion of cramped- 
ness, which might easily have wrecked 
the production, was entirely avoided 
Thus presented, the conventional melo- 
drama enacted against a background of 
an imaginary Spanish civil war, seemed 
more moving than usual, deriving force 
and activity from the fact that its first 
performance coincided with the fall of 
Barcelona. 

Roderick Lloyd as Ferrando, Dorothy 
Kingston as Inez, Jeanne Dusseau as 
Leonora, Redvers Llewellyn as _ the 
Count of Luna and Edith Coates as 
Azucena were all eminently successful 
and Geoffrey Corbett was the able con 
ductor. 


Busoni’s ‘Arlecchino’ Is Broadcast 


Edward Dent was again prominent 
is a most admirable translator oi 
libretti in the production by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation of ‘Arlec- 
chino’, a one-act “Theatrical Capriccio” 
by Ferruccio Busoni. This work, which 
vas first produced in Zurich in 1917, is 
not so much an opera as a satire on the 
‘onventional theatre, war and human 
nature in general. It is divided into 
tour episodes—Harlequin as rogue 
Harlequin as warrior, Harlequin as 
husband and Harlequin victorious. The 
cene is laid in Bergamo, the tradi- 
tional home of pantomime, and the work 
s really in the nature of a play for 
puppets. Harlequin himself is only once 
eard to sing, but has a speaking part 
talking sometimes as a personage 
he drama, and sometimes as the mouth- 
ece of the author. 

Unfortunately this novel work w 
ts topical satire does not really lend it- 
elf to broadcasting. The music is of the 
type which gives body to the action o 
the stage, rather like excellent film musi 
—music not so much to be heard as 
verheard. It is one of the minor 
lies of London musical life that the BBC, 
vhich does more than any other organi- 


trage- 





Scene from Sadler's Wells Production of ‘Il 
de Lume; Henry Wendon as Manrico; Jeanne 
Decor by 


' to further the 
ause of modern music, does not manage 
ll further and sponsor produc- 
lern operas, not in the broad- 














casting stud: r the concert hall, but on 
the stage S mech time, money, and 
effort is spent on re rsals and trans 
tons that t ttle re required t 
put ar m the stage seems hardly) 
wort uarrelling about. Yet Shosta 
kovitch’s “Lady Macbeth of Mzensk’ 
Alban Berg’s “Wozzeck’, Busoni’s ‘Dok 
tor Faust’ and now his ‘Arlecchino’ 
hav ll suffer i the same fate: the ma 
chinery is set in motion, but the work 
fails to come to life There is much 
rood sic t e imired in ‘“Arlec 
chino’: the tome is tart and wry, the 
hvthms pert, sometimes a melodious 
te humorously interpo 
ater ut the orchestration 
sr uant and forceful. It 

$ none of t plodding s usness of 
Doktor Faust.” Those who saw this 
per f n Gern ly years ago 
say that t ffect produced im the the 
atre was entirely different from that in 
29¢ concert hall. Similarly we have only 
seen the half, as it were, of ‘Arlec 
hino’: but we have heard enough to say 
that it 1s the work of an origimal and 
powertul mind which sometimes ap- 
proached genms. Clarence Raybould 
conducted with efficiency and confidence 

; 


and the soloists were William Parsons. 
Dennis Noble. Norman Allin, Steuart 
Wilson, Jan wan der Gucht and Olive 


hilsched 


( ,roves— well-established singers 


Double Trie by Vaughan Williams 


Between Dvorak’s E Flat Quintet 
und Mendelssohn’s Octet, the Menges 
Sextet imtroduced at the Wigmore Hall 


important new work, Vaughan Wil 


iams’s Double Trio for strings 
Vaughan W undoubtedly holds 
the positior most respected liv 





lish composer, and a perform 


f his works never fails to attract 





f enthusiastic admirers. Dr 
\ Williams, however, shuns the 
limelight like the plague, and it is only 
th great difficulty that he can be in- 
step on to the stage to ac 
knowledge the rapturous applause. Per 
ps Sor f his admirers would like to 

see | returt . less complex, a less 
turgid and anxious style: for his recent 
ck< ma thie T) uhble Tri ic mm ex 


Trovatore’. Centre: Redvers Llewellyn as Count 
Dusseau as Leonora, and Dorothy Kingston as Inez. 
Powell Lloyd 


ample, reveal a restlessness that was 
hardly to be expected from the earlier 
happy-go-lucky adaptor of folk-songs. 
Vaughan Williams has not the melodic 
gifts of Arnold Bax; if he had, he 
would be a composer of the very first 
rank, for he has other qualities, perhaps 
more valuable, which Bax lacks and 
which have earned him the high repu 
tation he rightly deserves. He has a re 
markable sense of form and a magnifi 
cent breadth of vision; he has also a 
rare knowledge of the expressive re 
sources of harmony and counterpoint 
which he uses with tact and sobriety. 
The new Double Trio is an intensely 
serious work; it may prove too severe 
for frequent performance, but there is 
no doubting its maturity and its genuine 
ness. 


Bruno Walter Is Guest Conductor 


Amid scenes of exceptional enthusi 
asm, Bruno Walter, now Monsieur Wal 
ter, a citizen of the French Republic, 
returned to the Queen’s Hall to conduct 
two concerts with the BBC orchestra 
and one with the Philharmonic. The 
notoriously cold-blooded Englishman 


is the most demonstrative creature as 
a member of a theatre or concert audi- 
ence. When applause can be no louder 
people just rise from their seats, and 
then the cheering is more prolonged 
and more vociferous than in any other 
country, including America. The re- 
ception on this occasion rivaled in its 
intense enthusiasm the reception that 
usually awaits the Great Lord himself of 
the conductor’s rostrum, Arturo Tos- 
canini. To some extent, no doubt, it 
was a mark of sympathy for the vicis- 
situdes experienced by the famous con- 
ductor since his expulsion from Vienna ; 
but that is not to say that there has 
ever been any question of the value of 
Walter’s art here ever since the late 
Mrs. Courtauld brought him to conduct 
the Wagner cycles at Covent Garden 
and the symphony concerts at Queen’s 
Hall. 

His first two programs were de 
voted to Mozart, Beethoven § and 
Brahms—the Requiem and the G 
Minor Symphony, the Choral Symphony 
and the ‘Song of Destiny.’ Where Tos- 
canini is guided by the beauty of formal 
construction, Walter takes a more 
Romantic view and infuses his score 
with a more personal exuberance. One 
might say, in fact, that Walter is the 
true Romanticist among conductors as 
Toscanini is the classicist—the one is a 
complement of the other. The finale of 
the G Minor Symphony, taken at an 
unusually quick pace, and supremely 
moving slow movement of the Choral 
are experiences that will remain long in 
the minds of concert goers who were 
fortunate enough to hear them. 


Gives Mahler’s First Symphony 


The hall was quickly sold out, too, 
for the Philharmonic concert at which 
Walter played a program after his 
own heart, consisting of Weber’s 
‘Oberon’ Overture, Strauss’s ‘Death 
and Transfiguration’ and Mahler’s First 
Symphony. From strings, wood-wind 
and brass Walter wrung the utmost ex 
pression in the great Strauss work, 
without, however, bordering on senti 
mentality or unctuousness. The Mahler, 
being the last item of his three pro 
grams, was rapturously greeted, 
though whether the demonstration was 


(Continued on page 17) 
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‘Thais’ Revived at Metropolitan 


Jepson, Thomas, Tokatyan, and 
Cordon Sing Leading Reles— 
Lina Aimaro Makes Debut— 
Kiepura, Hackett, Rothier and 
Bampton Return—Beattie 
Makes Debut in ‘Aida’ 


AST but one in the Metropolitan’s 
series of revivals for the season now 
nearing its close, Massenet’s “Thais” 
made its re-entry on the evening of 
Feb. 10 with Helen Jepson m the tit 
role. John Charles Thoma 
ael and Armand Tokatyan, : 
with the company for the first 










season, Nicias. Wilfrid m- 
ducted and Herbert Graf had f 
the stage. 

The opera had been absent fr the 
repertoire some thirteen years, the last 
previous performance having been that 
of Jan. 13, 1926. This was the Metr 









politan’s third prod o Thais 
the first, with Geraldime Farrar, Pas 
quale Amato and Lucca Bot 


had performances in three 
ginning with 1916-17, and 
in which the chief roles were 
Maria Jeritza, Clarence Whitehill and 








Mr. Tokatyan, m four seasons, begin- 
ning with 1922-23. Thirty-one year 
have elapsed since the work was given 











its first American performance the 
Manhattan Opera House (Nov. 25 
1907) and nearly forty-five simce the 
world premiere at the Paris Opéra 
(March 16, 1894 

The cast that is really remembered 
New York is the first one, with Mar 
Garden as Thais, Maurice R i as 
Athanael and Charles almorés as 
Nicias. No subsequent production has 
approached Hammerstein’s im glamor 


— 


and conviction. This applies as certainh 
to the current revival as to those un- 


dertaken primarily for Miss Farrar and 
Mme. Jeritza. There is leit little of 
the electricity that “Thais” engendered 


when America 
The score has 
stronger cast th: 
for the opera at 





ably would have difficulty re-kindling 
the original spark 
Good Singing Marks Revival 
The latest revival was well seme. But 
something more than good smeme s 
necessary to float “Thais’ today. Mary 


Garden, Renaud and Dalmorés taught 
their public that “Thais” is also an opera 
for good acting. Some of the dramatic 
aspects of the revival were disarmingly 
naive. Miss Jepson was a very pretty 
Thais and one pleasant to hear. The 
mirror song was neatly fashioned and so 
was the tribute to love. But Athamaeci ha 
little need to work a comversion . 
was little to distinguish between Thais the 
courtesan and Thais the religieus- 
Although Athanael’s robe was travel- 
strained, Thais crossed the desert without 
there being any trace of d ; 





her flowing robes Ti 
before. But it is still somet 
wonder 


The Athanael of Mr. Thomas was vo- 
cally admirable though some of his tones 
were enguifed in an over-s ) 
chestra. Athanael’s two chicf 
las! enfant encore’ in the 
‘Voila donc la terrible até , 
follows—favor the voice without exploiting 
it. Mr. Thomas did well br # 
there was more of the self-< 
the ascetic or the passionate 
trait presented 

Armand Tokatyan as Nicias and Nor- 
man Cordan as Palémon were 














Wide World 
Armand Tokatyan as Nicias 


samg their music engagingly. The tenor 
was the cast’s only link with the cast of 
the last previous production. He disclosed 
am assurance and an animation that lifted 
nto relief a role that not even Dalmorés 
ald make a brilliant one 
alémon has a few sonorous moments 
the opening scene, then is heard and 
seen mo more. Mr. Cordon made these 
pressive [hey carried con 
was precisely what much of 
, 


the performance did not 





Praise for Lesser Figures 


seneral commendation can be bestowed 
spon those who sang minor parts: Marita 
rell as Crobyle, Lucielle Browning as 
Myrtale, Anna Kaskas as Albine, Marisa 
, as The Enchantress, and Wilfred 
nn, Nicolas Massue, Max Altglass 
id Gabor as the lesser male figur- 
The ballet presented a series of six 
’s as a divertissement for the ‘Feast 
t Nicias.” Possibly these will be better 
xecuted at repetitions, though it cannot 
be said that Boris Romanoff’s choregraphy 
2s such as to leave the matter of the 
execution the only prime consideration 








The scenery was that which Josef Urban 
jesigned for the last revival, repainted by 
josef Novak. The audience was a large 


The time has passed for learned disquisi 
toms om the music of “Thais.” It sounds no 
authentic mote of the Eastern world it 
takes as its locale and it contributes noth- 
img that would be a serious loss to music 
if tt were to disappear, its honeyed violin 
“Meditation” not excluded. But it remains 
2 promising vehicle for singing actors. It 
has not lost its possibilities as “theatre.” 
Musically, Debussy was right when he 
twitted Massenet for his infidelities to 
Manon.” Oscar THOMPSON 


‘Louise’ Repeated 

‘Louise’ had its first repetition on the 

evening of Feb. 1, with starring honors 
again ~-corded to Grace Moore in the title 
role. which she gave its full measure of 
framatic veritv and stage and vocal ef 
fectiveness. The cast was identical with 
the first production: Ezio Pinza as the 
Father. Doris Doe as the Mother. and 
René Maison as Julien, with the multitucdk 
£ smaller roles attractively and capably 
portraved Ettore Panizza again con- 
fucted the Charpentier score. 





= 


Lina Aimaro Makes Debut as Lucia 

A large, hardy-lunged and well-nigh hys- 
rally enthusiastic audience was present 
m the evening of Feb. 2 to hear Lina 
imaro make her debut as Donizetti's 


Above, the Final Scene. Right, Helen Jepson 
as Thais. Below, John Charles Thomas as 
Athanael 





Wide World 


heroine and to hear Beniamino Gigli as 
Edgardo, one of his most felicitous roles. 
Neither Miss Aimaro nor Mr. Gigli had 
cause to complain of the plaudits of their 
admirers, for the whole evening was punc- 
tuated with salvos, most of them from be- 
hind the rail. The young soprano at once 
revealed command of pitch and power of 
tone in the upper register of her voice, 
though through much of the first act she 
was obviously handicapped by the nervous- 
ness attendant upon all debuts. Later the 
nasal quality noticeable in the earlier scenes 
became less prominent and the tone quality 
of the voice became warmer and rounder. 
Miss Aimaro gave a skillful performance 
of the mad scene and her management of 
Donizetti’s cascading fioriture, apart from 
a tendency to run passages together, was 
brilliant. Her acting was sincere, if not 
always effective, and she was recalled many 
times. Mr. Gigli sang with marked fervor, 
his silvery mezza voce and beautiful legato 
offering quite as much if not more enjoy- 
ment than his ringing upper tones. Other 
roles were adequately taken by Carlo 
Morelli as Ashton, Virgilio Lazzari as 
Raimondo, Pearl Besuner as Alisa, Nicho- 
las Massue as Arturo and Giordano Pal- 
trinieri as Normanno. Gennaro Papi con- 
ducted in routine fashion, occasionally 
drowning out the voices with rather sur- 
prising bursts of sound from the orchestra 
pit. 
‘Tannhauser’ Begins Cycle 


‘Tannhauser’ inaugurated the Metropoli- 
tan’s annual matinee cycle of Wagner 
operas on Feb. 3. Erich Leinsdorf con- 


ducted a generally admirable performance, 





Wide World Studio 





Ben Pinchot 
with Leopold Sachse in charge of the stage 
The new feature of the performance was 
the beautifully sung Wolfram of Herbert 


Janssen. 


In a shade better voice than when hx 
made his New York debut in the same 
role on Jan. 28, Mr. Janssen treated 
the several airs of Wolfram much as 
the highest type of song interpreter might 
treat Lieder of Schubert or Brahms. 
That is to say, he sang them with an af- 
fectionate regard for their poetic feeling 
as well as their musical qualities. His 
tone was warm and unforced, his style that 
of one who knew and respected the uses 
of legato. Singing so poised, so smooth, so 
expressive and of such technical excellence 
will always be welcomed by the discrimi- 
nating. 

As Tannhauser, Lauritz Melchior found 
his great opportunity in the narrative of the 
last act and met it nobly, as he invariably 
does. Irene Jessner was called upon to sub- 
stitute as Elisabeth for Lotte Lehmann 
Her portrayal was vocally one of the best 
she has given in New York. Karin Bran- 
zell sang Venus with her accustomed am- 
plitude of tone. Others concerned included 
Herbert Alsen as the Landgraf, Adolf 
Vogel as Bitterolf—his fine singing of that 
minstrel’s short air in the contest of song 
deserves a particular word—and Pearl 
Besuner, a distinct improvement as_ the 
Shepherd. 


Hackett Returns to Company in 
‘Mignon’ 
Ambrose Thomas’s opera ‘Mignon’ re 


ceived its third performance of the season 
on the evening of Feb. 3 at the Metropoli 


(Continued on page 15) 
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(GHEDINIS OPERA 


Second Stage Work by Composer 
Better Known for His Large 
Output of Concert Music, 
Depicts Imaginary Granada of 
Fourteenth Century 


By Guwo M. Gatti 


VENICE, Feb. 4. 
N tt unknown to concert-goers, 
the composer of the opera ‘King 
Hassan’—performed for the first 
time on Jan. 26 at the Fenice in Venice 
—is no young man, however much his 
name may sound like that of a homo 
novus to the greater part of the opera- 
going public. Giorgio Federico Ghe- 
dini was born in Cuneo on July 11, 
1892. He has been living for many 
years in Turin, and was teaching coun- 
terpoint and composition at the Con- 
servatory of Music there until a few 
months ago. Ghedini has given con- 
tinual and indubitable proof of deep seri- 
ousness and preparation. His output 
of concert music is large and perform- 
ances of his works have been fairly fre- 
quent in Italy. Some symphonic com- 
positions, like the ‘Pezzo Concertante’ 
for viola and orchestra, the symphony, 
and the Concerto Grosso for winds and 
strings, directed by eminent conductors 
(V. de Sabata, V. Gui and others), 
have been well received in Rome, and 
mention might be made, too, of his free 
orchestral transcriptions, among which 
those four pieces by Frescobaldi for 
organ and cembalo are particularly suc- 
cessful. 

All this instrumental music reveals 
extreme facility and freedom in poly- 
phonic writing, a strong capacity for 
structure, and a singular mastery of all 
the means of expression, classical and 
modern, combined with a well-cultivated 
taste. But these qualities are not accom- 
panied by a richly inventive or warmly 
expansive imagination. To be specific, 
Ghedini’s melody always seems artifi- 
cial and lacking in emotional implica- 
tions, while his instrumental and har- 
monic colors almost invariably strike 
one as cold and gray. A few years ago 
a greater inspirational fervor seemed to 
animate some vocal compositions to re- 
ligious texts, like the ‘Litanie alla Ver- 
gine’ for solo, chorus, and orchestra, 
the ‘Laudi Spirituali’ for one voice and 
instruments, of which mention was 
made in this place when they were first 
performed at the Festival in Venice last 
September. Here the voices themselves 
contributed an element of genuine feel- 
ing on their own account, with the re- 
sult at times of “humanizing” the com- 
poser’s imagination. 


Produced First Opera in 1937 


Many good things were said and 
written about ‘Maria d’Alessandria’, an 
opera in three acts and four scenes, with 
which Ghedini made his début on the 
operatic stage at Bergamo in Septem- 
ber, 1937. (We shall postpone report- 
ing about this opera to MuSICAL 
\MERICA readers until the scheduled 
performance at La Scala, Milan, this 
season). In fact, its success was so flat- 
tering that it aroused the most cordial 
ind confident expectations for his sec- 
ond opera, ‘Re Hassan’ (‘King Has- 
san’), which we heard a few days ago 
n Venice. 

Unfortunately, it must be confessed 
that taken by and large this new effort 
‘f Ghedini’s does not fulfill our hopes. 
In spite of the unquestionable fineness 








A Scene from Ghedini's ‘King Hassan’ at La Fenice 


of some choral pages—for example, 
those of the first scene of the second 
act, in which the shouts and lamenta- 
tions of the people achieve conspicuous 
dramatic effect—and in spite of the 
excellent technical workmanship of the 
score, aS music drama it did not seem to 
take shape with the desired artistic 
force and thoroughness. The libretto 
is partly to blame. It sets out to un- 
fold a complicated and many-sided 
drama of dynastic-filial conflict, but the 
development of the theme lacks sufficient 
clarity and motivation. King Hassan 
(who has no relation to the adversary 
of Charles V, but is monarch over an 
imaginary Granada of the Fourteenth 
Century) is at cross purposes with his 
son Hussein, who, against the wishes 
of his young wife, Moraima, wants his 
father to abdicate in his favor. During 
this conflict the ambassador of the 
Catholic King Ferdinand of Aragon 
arrives and makes certain demands in 
the name of his sovereign. Hassan finds 
them unacceptable and refuses, thus 
bringing on war. In the subsequent 
fighting he acts savagely, beheading 
besides others the Alcalde of Alhama, 
who comes to report the fall of a city 
and capture of Hussein, Moraima, and 
Jarifa, his repudiated wife. 

In the second scene of Act II (the 
palace of King Ferdinand) Hussein is 
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Giacomelli 


offered his freedom as well as help in 
seizing his father’s throne, provided he 
unites his forces with those of the 
Christian king and agrees to surrender 
Granada and leave his infant son be- 
hind as hostage. Goaded by his cruel 
and ambitious mother, Hussein accepts 
and marches against his father. In the 
third act—a deserted moor near the 
army encampment—Hassan, discour- 
aged, invites his son to a meeting, and 
after reproaching him sharply for mak- 
ing common cause with his enemy, 
offers him the throne. Hassein accepts, 
but with little enthusiasm. He is giving 
his first commands when heralds an- 
nounce the approach of King Ferdi- 
nand’s cavalry. The Moorish army is 
defeated and Granada falls, along with 
Hassan’s mighty dynasty. 

\ll this is condensed in three rather 
short acts in which the characters re 
veal themselves less in their words than 
in certain external acts and gestures 
which neither bear out their dark and 
inhuman designs nor expose their inner 
most nature. In like fashion the com 
poser, adhering in his vocal writing to 
a kind of declamation that stems dis 
tantly but unmistakably from Pizzetti, 
has furnished indifferent and “gesticu- 
lating” music, however diverse it may 
be in characterizing individual figures. 
The opera inhabits a world of sounds 





Giacomelli 


A Scene from Ravel's ‘L'heure Espagnole', Given in Venice 
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‘KING HASSAN’ PRODUCED IN VENICE 








Giorgio Federico Ghedini 


that never become expressive accents 
and never co-ordinate into a significant 
language. It cannot be said that the 
music is inadequate for this or that mo- 
ment in the action, but it is always 
music that reveals nothing beyond the 
words of a libretto constantly waver- 
ing between preciousness and banality. 
Moraima is the most musically complete 
and human figure in the opera. She 
expresses herself in quasi-Oriental mel- 
ody full of tender and melancholy ac- 
cents, agreeable, if not very exquisitely 
worked out. From the point of view 
of sheer spectacular effect those scenes 
in which the score approaches the deco- 
rativeness and almost the function of 
“incidental music” may be put down as 
particularly successful—for example, 
the war scenes like the finale of the first 
act and the first part of the last. With- 
out that, the composer would have been 
obliged to resort—as he has in other 
parts of the opera—to stock theatrical 
effects, like off-stage voices, rolling 
drums, and such things. 


New Opera Well Received 


The Venetian public received the 
opera well, without according it an espe- 
cially clamorous success. The perform- 
ance was excellent as far as concerned 
the orchestra, led by Fernando Previ- 
tali (who, incidentally, was a pupil of 
the composer ) and the principal singers, 
who were the basso Tancredi Pasero, 
in the role of the protagonist, the tenor 
Voyer (Hussein) and the mezzo-so- 
prano Cloe Elmo (Moraima). The 
mise-en-scéne, sets, and costumes were 
the work of Titina Rota, a sensitive 
artist whose work I have always re- 
spected. However, in the present in- 
stance one may take exception in the 
décor to the use of excessive poly- 
chromy and a certain elegance and re- 
finement in the lines not quite in keep- 
ing with the nature of the action, the 
characters, and the music itself. 

With ‘Re Hassan’, the current season 
of the Teatro della Fenice (the second 
organized by Goffredo Petrassi for the 
Ente Autonomo), having begun on Jan. 
10 with ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’, has 
now reached the middle of its span. A 
performance that was “exceptional” in 
many ways was the triple bill of the 
one-act operas of Ravel and Puccini, 
‘L’Heure Espagnole’ (in Italian), and 
‘Gianni Schicchi’, and the ballet of Ot- 
torino Respighi, ‘Gli Uccelli’ (‘The 


(Continued on page 17) 
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FIBICH’S ‘BRIDE OF MESSINA’ REVIVED IN PRAGUE 


Vaclav Talich Conducts Model 
Performance, with Cast Head- 
ed by Marie Vesela—National 
Theatre Begins Year with 
Massenet’s ‘Manon’—Ben jamin 
Grosbayne Appears as Guest 
Conductor 
By H. H. STuUBCKENSCHMID1 

PRAGUE, Feb. 5. 


HE stylistic ways of Czech music 

towards the end of the Nineteenth 

Century were rather different 
from those in other countries. While 
even in France, not to speak of Russia, 
Italy, etc., the Wagnerian influence was 
dominant, the Czech school avoided it 
n favor of Brahms. The reason may 
be found in the strong national feeling 
which regarded Wagner as the imper- 
sonation of Teutonic imperialism 
whereas Brahms (although a German 
of the Germans, too) was considered 
free from political backgrounds. 

Yet there was a Wagnerian school 
and its leader was no less a man than 
Bedfich Smetana. Under the auspices 
of Otakar Hostinsky, famous music- 
ologist and esthete, it formed a new 
theory of a Czech national tragedy 
based upon Wagner’s ‘Gesamtkunst- 
werk’ and strictly following his cultural 
ideas. His most intimate friends and 
main collaborator was Zdenék Fibich 
who, after the mental death of Smetana 
(about 1882), took over the leadership 
of the national movement in Czech 
music. 

Among his eight operas the ‘Bride 
of Messina’ is regarded as one of the 
best. Fibich composed it in 1882 on a 
liberetto which his friend Hostinsky 
had written after Schiller’s tragedy. In 
the main, the action and the characters 
ire drawn from Schiller: there are the 
two hostile brothers, reconciled by their 
mother, but in love with the same girl 
who turns out to be their sister. The 
elder brother is killed by the younger, 
who finally commits suicide. Not only 
the action reminds one of the ancient 
Greek tragedy; the scenario, too, is a 
conscious copy of the Aeschylean and 
Sophoklean dramaturgy. And so is the 
abundant use of the chorus which, di- 
vided into two parts, acts and speaks 
like leading persons in the cast. 

Fibich a Tragic Figure 

Fibich, as a man and artist, is him- 
self a tragic figure. In nobility of will, 
in general culture and in loftiness of 
aims there are few contemporaries to 
match him. Through these qualities he 
will remain one of the first men of his 
nation. But he frequently lacks inspira- 
tion commensurate with his aims. Hence 
his works are filled with lengthy pas 
sages, with scenes in which the crea- 
tive method has to compensate for the 
phantasy. 

Yet the ‘Bride of Messina’, now re 
vived in the National Theatre, merits 
high respect. Fibich’s undeniable sense 
for vocal writing has rarely expressed 
itself more purely than here. Such pieces 
as the duet of the reconciled brothers, 
the narrative of Manuel when he tells 
the story of his finding Beatrice, the 
dramatic trio of mother Isabella with 
her sons are superbly invented and ex- 
cellent in composition In these we find 
even a certain national and thus a per 
sonal attitude in the musical idiom, 
whereas in the bulk of the score Wag 
nerian pathos and colorless declamation 
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A Scene from Fibich's ‘The Bride of Messina’, at the National 
Theatre 


prevails. As a remarkable orchestral in- 
terlude, more impressive than the three 
preludes, the funeral march dividing 
the third act may be mentioned. Ac- 
cording to my feeling, and in compari- 
son with the ‘Lohengrin’ score, the use 
of the chorus could have made a 
stronger effect; yet this singing crowd 
gives the whole drama an impressive 
mythical frame. 

Vaclav Talich was the conductor of 
this revival. As always, he was a pas- 
sionate interpreter of the dramatic at- 
mosphere, a relentless searcher for the 
minutest details and a musician who al- 
ways considers the dramatic sense. As 
for the orchestra and the choirs, the 
performance was a model. 

Ferdinand Pujman as regisseur as- 
sisted him in stressing the heroic char- 
acter of the work. The decor by Jan 
Zrzavy had an unvaried frame and was 
of statuesque effect, particularly in the 
last scene, 

The cast was headed by Marie Vesela 
(Isabella) and included Marie Podva- 
lova (title role) who sang with a light, 
clear soprano but somewhat tender in 
the high register; in the male parts: 
Zdenék Otava, baritone (Manuel), Oto 
Masak, tenor (Cesar), Jaroslav Vever- 
ka, bass (Kajetan), Jaroslav Gleich 
(Bohemund), Josef Celerin (Diego) 
and—charming as ever—Zofie Napravi- 
lova (page). 

Massenet’s ‘Manon’ Joyously Hailed 

As first opera in the new year we 
heard Jules Massenet’s ‘Manon’, which 
has always been one of Prague’s favor- 
ites. It had an enormous success, thanks 
to the two singers who headed the cast 


Mila Kocova emb« died Manon with her 


never failing artistic energy, strong 
sense for dramatical effect and stupen- 
dous vocal technique. In the coloraturas 
of the ball scene her soprano sparkled 
in its singular steel-like brightness, 
rousing enthusiasm and no end of ap- 
plause. Jaroslav Gleich was her partner 
as des Grieux, excellent and with ex 


emplary taste in the delivery of the 





The Second Scene of ‘Manon’, with Mila Kocov4 in the Title 


Role and Jaroslav Gleich as Des Grieux 


lyricisms, with a delighting mezzavoce 
in the famous aria of the second scene. 
Milan Zuna conducted; Hanus Thein 
had the scene management in rather 
motley settings by Vaclav Gottlieb. 

Great success rewarded Jarmila No- 
votna as guest in performances of “The 
Bartered Bride’ (Marie), ‘Eugen One- 
gin’ (Tatjana) and Dvofrak’s ‘Russal- 
ka’ (title role). Her crowded concert 
in the Lucerna hall was a much dis- 
cussed event, both artistically and so- 
cially. She sang arias by Mozart (‘Cosi- 
fan tutte’) and Weber (‘Freischtitz’) as 
well as songs by Vitézslav Novak, 
Dvorak and folksongs. K. B. Jirak con- 
ducted the Czech Philharmony both in 
accompanying her and performing or- 
chestra works by Beethoven, Mozart, 
Novak and Richard Strauss. 

Unfortunately I was absent from 
Prague when the American musician 
Benjamin Grosbayne made his debut as 
conductor of a concert with the Phil- 
harmony. His program included Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony, Dvorak’s 
Scherzo Capriccioso and Richard 
Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel’. Mr. Gros- 
bayne won a pronounced success with 
the audience and the press and was 
praised as an artist of rare intelligence 
and excellent background 

Vaclav Talich, after a short absence 
in Sweden, continued his concerts with 
the Philharmony. As a novelty he in- 
troduced the Second Symphony of Ru- 
dolf Karel, eminent Czech composer and 
a pupil of Dvofak’s, which was ac- 
claimed as a work of austere craftsman 
ship and noble orchestral sound 

Recitals and Chamber Concerts 


Cristina Eftimiades, formerly of _ the 
Prague German Opera, gave a recital i 
the Library Hall with the Czech pianist 
Anna Krémafova. She is now complet- 
ing her studies in Rome and will soon 
make her debut at the Vienna State Opera 
Her soprano voice developed some inequali- 


ties between the middle and the high regis- 


ter which have been removed and the tech 
nique shows more ease than formerly. Her 
repertory includes ancient Italian arias as 


well as the impressionistic lyrics of Ik 
brando Pizzetti (“Oscuro e il ciel’, 
Pesca dell’anello’) and Ott Respig 
(‘Stornellatrice’) and even the most daring 
modernism of Goffredo Petrassi’s (‘Tl 
mento di Arianna’ which she sang w 
perfect intonation and musical feeling. H 
best moments, however, were in the dran 
tic climaxes of the evening Smetar 
‘Ach, jaky zal’ (from the ‘Bartered Br 
sung in Czech) and Aida’s ‘Ritorna vir 
tori!’ A voice of rare beauty, an artist 


great ambition and impressive energy, t 

young Greek sin 
Less satisfyin 

piano playing. Althoug 

one of the most perfect of P 


“a4 ‘ ' 
ger Will make her way 
& 


| 
. tech 
ns s technica 


rague pl vel 


she spoils much by a tendency t 
dynamics and expressi 

The Pritomnost gave two concerts 
Czech novelties, among them a piano suit 
by Jiri Jirous, a fifteen-year old pupil 


Alois Haba, an obviously gifted boy wl 


played his work with fine technique ar 
absolute security himself. As an interest 
genre piece may be mentioned the Rhyt! 


mical Studes by Frantisek Sehnal, piar 
pieces with all conceivable combinations « 
rhythms, such as three and four, seven an 


eight, eleven and twelve, et 


played by Karel Reiner 


One evening of the Pfitomnost wa 


dedicated to J B. Foerster, veteran Cz 
composer. His works are noble in feelit 


but of no great importancs 


ment of Czech musi As a man Foerst 
represents the best Austro-Bohemian trac 
tions He has spent a great part 


life in Hamburg and Vienna, was an 
timate friend of Gustav 1 
ried the once f 


ter-Lauterer. From 1931 on Foerster 


president of the Bohemian Academy 
Arts and Sciences He has now reti 
om thic nmciting: whi was take 
bw the nainter Tocef Suet 
‘ tr ‘ . 
His musical opposite, Vitézslav Nov 
r os ‘ ; ‘ ; 
‘ £ the leader< £ «i modern moverme 
( ze mus! S 1 
Pris 7 ‘ ambe 
ding the , ‘ T 
( adles ws I t ( — 
Chamber Mu N st re 
the TI irl Se o () S rs 
nance ' S _ te 
enta wht 
ntinued on page 37) 
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Dear Musical America: 


Of course not you, who are so well 
: informed, but plenty of those you know 
are going around with the notion that 
the Largo of Dvorak’s symphony, 
; ‘From the New World’, is based on a 
Negro spiritual, ‘Goin’ Home’, Only a 
few days ago a man sitting opposite me 
at a dinner asked me how it was that 
Dvorak came to make use of “that old 
song”. 
| hated to expose his ignorance, but 
what was there to do but tell him that 
the song was adapted from Dvorak’s 
music and was considerably younger 
than the man himself was? Most of my 
readers would have told him the same 
thing, I have no doubt. But I wonder 
1 how many could tell anything about 
how the song came to be. A mere hand- 
ful, if I am not mistaken. Thanks to 


: William Arms Fisher, who arranged 
le’ Goin’ Home’ direct from Dvorak’s mu- 
cl sic, | can give you the facts first hand. 


Or rather, | am going to let Mr. Fisher 
give you these facts in his own words. 
Here is the story of ‘Goin’ Home’, as 
he has noted it down. 

“Years ago when I was studying com- 





4 position with Anton Dvorak at the Na- 
ional Conservatory of Music here in New 
. York, he asked me to go with him to Car- 
tit negie Hall to hear the final private re- 
- earsal of his New World Symphony. We 
sat alone in the empty hall. Turning to 
le me Dvorak said: ‘I am now hearing my 
c. symphony for the first time’. 
th. ‘At the first public performance on the 
an following afternoon I saw what I had never 
seen before in a concert hall. The Largo 
an movement, as conducted by Anton Seidl, 


1. made such an overwhelming impression on 
the great audience that everywhere women 
ere wiping away the tears that wet their 


4 heeks. 

¥ “One day in Boston almost thirty years 
low fter that, when I was publishing manager 
~ the Oliver Ditson Company, a music 
ad lerk brought to my office an American 


. lition of the Largo for the piano with the 
iggestion that we issue a similar one. 
\fter he left I played over the haunting 
pening measures just for memory’s sake 
stantly, right out of the blue, words for 
e€ opening melody sang themselves spon- 
neously : 
‘Goin’ home. goin’ home, 
I’m a goin’ home, 
Ouiet like, some still day 
I’m jes’ goin’ home’. 
“Taking out my pencil I jotted down 
se words on the piano copy, folded it 
stuck it in my pocket, and later worked 
mut at home. With the orchestral score 
fore me, I arranged the song without 
anging my master’s music. The music 


ull his. My hand penned the text. 
a On Sunday afternoon, Feb. 3, 1924, 
land Hayes was giving a recital in 
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Symphony Hall, Boston. At the intermis- 
sion a telegram was handed him telling of 
the death of President Wilson. When he 
returned to the stage he raised his hand 
for silence and said, ‘I have just learned of 
the passing of a great soul—Woodrow Wil- 
son—and will sing the most fitting song I 
know—‘Goin’ Home.’ 

“Friends who were there told me that 
the effect on the crowded audience was 
so great that there was scarcely a dry 
eye in the hall. 

“I wrote those words from my deep- 
seated, unshakable conviction that the 
spiritual world is not far off, but right 
here now, and the change called ‘death’ is 

“Real life jes’ begun 
Wide awake, with a smile, 
Goin’ on and on.” 

* x * 

My hat is off to Eulalia S. Buttelman, 
who, as | understand it, is to contribute 
a regular column to the Education Sec- 
tion that is being inaugurated in your 
present issue. Your editor asked me to 
peruse the material which she sent in 
as the first installment and I liked it 
so well that when I found there was 
more of it than was needed to fill the 
space allotted to her I purloined a tibit 
for my own musings, as follows: 

When the party proves dull, try read- 


ing from Samuel Chotzinoff’s opus 
which appeared in a recent fashion 
magazine, and is_ called, fittingly 


enough, ‘““Murder in the Music-Room.” 
Should his axe fall upon someone’s pet, 
so much the more jolly. Writes Mr. 
Chotzinoff : 

“I have listened to music all my life, 
and my love for music has increased 
with the years. But the moment I take 
my seat at a concert, | become a prey 
to hate and suspicion. .. . I hate sonatas 
for unaccompanied violins....1 am 
bored with songs that have flute obliga- 
tos. | grow infuriated when I see 
people at concerts pretending to read 
scores. : 

“I am crazy about oratorios. ... The 
dullest moment in all music is King 
Mark’s harangue in Tristan and Isolde. 

There are times when I hate the 
music of Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, Strauss, Debussy, 
Tchaikovsky and Stravinsky.” 

Nothing like a nice, clean musical 
murder as a spring tonic. 

* * * 

No, radio addicts, that wasn’t our own 
Francis Perkins you heard lambasted, 
right smack in the middle of the Phil- 
harmonic broadcast a Sunday or so ago 
if you were listening. The gentle-man- 
nered music writer for the New York 
Herald-Tribune had nothing to do with 
it. He was probably sitting peacefully 
in Carnegie Hall listening to the con 
cert at the moment the Perkins name 
was being nailed to the mast. The Per- 
ins in question was Frances, Madam 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins. 
And the bobble which many of you may 
have wondered about and written in- 
dignant or curious letters to the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System about, was 
caused in the following manner—but 
first let me explain for non-tuners-in 
what the trouble was all about. 

John Barbirolli was conducting the 
‘Euryanthe’ Overture at the beginning 
of the Feb. 19 Philharmonic broadcast, 
and all went well until 3:08 p. m., when 
Weber’s music was fairly under way. 
Suddenly, a loud voice superimposed it- 
seld on the music, scorn and whiplash 
in every tone, the tenor of the speech 
seeming to be very anti-Perkins. It 
lasted for a few moments, then the music 
went on without oratorical obbligato. 

It seems that in the privacy of the 
laboratory, Columbia frequently super- 
imposes other local stations over its 
own, testing their comparative quality 
and timbre. That day, somebody threw 





the wrong switch, and the experiment 
became inadvertently public. The sta- 
tion CBS had picked was WHBI of Jer- 


sey City, and at the moment, Repre- 
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As for myself, the next time I consult 
my Riemann I intend to read Alfred’s 


do I mean Albert’s—at any rate 


Einstein’s—article on relativity as ap- 


\ALTCIES 
Hager 





No. 59 














"Aw, they're presentin’ the guest conductor 
with a hand-embroidered guest towel.” 


Parnell Thomas ( Dem.) 
was holding forth in no uncertain terms, 


sentative J, 


going for the Lady Perkins. Do you 
want to bet it won’t happen again? 
. 6 < 
It had to be! All of us who have 


been watching our step for years, fear 
ful of confusing the first names of the 
Einsteins, Albert and Alfred now can 
breathe a sigh of relief. Grena Bennett 
of the New York Journal-American has 
solved the problem of how to distinguish 
between the world-famous scientist, pro- 
ponent of the theory of relativity, and 
the celebrated critic and musicologist 
editor of the last edition of Riemann’s 
Lexicon. Her way out of the difficulties 
presented by the similarity of names— 
and it is strange that no one evet 
thought of this before—was simply to 
merge the two men. 

3y this very clever stroke, the r 
sourceful Grena was able to attribute 
to the discoverer of relativity the dis 
covery also of the scores of five Haydn 
symphonies which have not been played 
for 150 years. Wrote Miss Bennett: 
“Alfred Einstein, celebrated scientist 
and discoverer of ‘Relativity’, has gone 
in for music seriously”, with 
thereafter about the symphonies and 
how they had been unearthed 

[ can’t tell you whether the scientist, 
who, as you may remember, plays the 
violin for his own consolation, was 
amused. But I do know that Alfred Ein 
stein, who is now at work on a monu 
mental treatise dealing with Italian 
madrigals and who, like Albert, is now 
a resident of this country, found the 
“merging” highly diverting. 

The two men distant 
and, I understand, close friends 
see, Miss Bennett had family connec 
tions and brotherly love as good 
sufficient what she said 
note that in a subsequent issue of the 
Journal-American there was a correc 
tion. That, I take it, was a formality 
Newspapers must have their formalities 


more 


are cousins, 


So vou 


and 


reason for 


plied to the Haydn symphonies 
. = 7 
move—even the world 
The other day [ just hap 
pened on an old news dispatch from 
Italy which told of Toscanini being 
ined to permit an 
per fe rmance of opera he 
was conducting. I remember when 
right here at 
For quite som 
years the printed programs of our opera 
have a line, “Positively no 
ullowed.” It has looked a litth 
droll on programs of ‘Parsifal’, ‘Pelléas 
et Meélisande’, ‘Salome’ and ‘Elektra’, 
but in the meantime the crowds behind 
the rail have been taught not to expect 
repetitions of their favorite airs. 

This has been an addi 
tional admonition, couched in terms of 
a request, in which the management 
asks “the audience to abstain from ap- 
plause at the end of acts so long as the 
music continues.” I think it should have 
been printed in larger type. And there 
should have been three more words, to 


ihe worid Gd 


hissed because he decl 
‘encore’ ina 
can 
tolerated 
Metropolitan. 


encores were 


our owl 


contained 


encores 


season there 


wit This means you.” It is about 
time, say I, that the last of our opera 


goers learn that singing is not the whole 
opera and every note written by a com- 
poser of opera, whether for the voice or 
the orchestra, was intended to be heard 

Some day I intend to find out what 
kind of mentality it is that is so much 
in love with the high note of a tenor 
that it insists on obscuring even that 
high note with applause while the tenor 
is still hanging on to it. Two sugges- 
tions have been made to me. One is that 
[ consult a psychiatrist. The other is 
that I talk with the chef du claque 
Shall I? asks your 


oy a 
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O R C H EK ~ 1 RA ~~ : Boulanger Leads Gala Concert—Soloists Appear 


UEST artists and conductors and 

new works livened the orchestral 
schedule. Georges Enesco introduced 
Rumanian composers to Philharmonic- 
Symphony audiences on Feb. 2, 4 and 
5, on which last occasion he took leave 
of the orchestra. Walter Gieseking 
was piano soloist under John Barbirolli 
at the concerts of Feb. 9 and 12. On 


Feb. 11 the Philharmonic-Symphony 
League sponsored a special concert 
with Nadia Boulanger sharing the 


podium with Mr. Barbirolli and also 
playing the Mozart two-piano concerto 
with Jean Frangaix, who was soloist 
in the American premiere of his own 
piano concerto. On Feb. 16 Mischa 


Elman was violin soloist under Mr. 
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Nadia Boulanger 


Barbirolli. Arturo Toscanini  con- 
tinued the NBC Symphony series on 
Feb. 4 and 11. The Boston Symphony 
under Serge Koussevitzky appeared in 
costume at a pension fund concert on 
Feb. 8 and again in regular concerts 
on Feb. 10 and on Feb. 11. On the 
latter program Jean Bedetti was ’cello 
soloist. At the concert by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under Eugene Or- 
mandy on Feb. 14 Kirsten Flagstad was 
soloist and Richard Hale reader in 
Beethoven’s music to Goethe’s ‘Eg- 
mont’. Rudolf Serkin continued his 
piano concerto series with the National 
Orchestral Association under Leon 
Barzin. 


Nadia Boulanger Makes Debut as Con- 
ductor at Gala Philharmonic Event 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 

Nadia Boulanger, guest conductor and solo- 

ist; John Barbirolli conductor. Assisting 


artists: Jean Francaix, composer and pian- 
ist; vocal ensemble (Noemie Perugia, 
Mary Frances Lehnerts, soprano; Nathalie 


Kedroff, contralto; Hughes Cuenod, tenor ; 
Doda Conrad, bass). Carnegie Hall, Feb. 
11, evening : 


NG nos ean ankbbbansvanene es A. Szalowski 
(First time in America) 

‘T’amo mia vita’; ‘Illustratevi o cieli’ (sung 

by Miss Kedroff); ‘Lamento della Ninfa’ 

(sung by Miss Perugia) ..........} Monteverdi 

Nocturne for Orchestra from the music to 


Haraucourt’s ‘Shylock’ ..........-.++.: Faure 
‘Lasciatemi morire’ ................Monteverdi 
Vocal Ensemble 
Py bat cneueiksisdustnsss Francaix 


(First time in America) 
fr. Francaix 
All conducted by Mlle. Boulanger 
‘Pour les Funerailles d’un Soldat’............ 
Lili Boulanger 
Mr. Conrad, Mr. Cuenod and Vocal Ensemble 
Nadia Boulanger at the organ 
Concerto for two pianos in E Flat....Mozart 
Mile. Boulanger and Mr. Francaix 
Mr. Barbirolli conducting 


Chiefly revelatory of the versatility of 
the noted French musician, Mlle. Bou- 
langer, who took part in every item on the 
program, this concert for the benefit of the 
Philharmonic - Symphony League, also 
brought its meed of interesting music, new 
and old. It partook of the nature of a 
musical patchwork quilt, with Mlle. Bou- 
langer‘s name embroidered on every square, 
and it was her modest but pervasive pres- 
ence and capabilities which unified it into 
a whole. Gowned simply in white, she in- 
vested with dignity and conviction every- 
thing she did. First she conducted briskly 
and with spirit the enlivening and rhythmic 
overture of one of her gifted pupils. Then, 
before the harpsichord, on which she 
played with one hand the basso continuo 
for certain of Monteverdi’s madrigals while 
conducting with the other, she led the vo- 
cal ensemble in these truly affecting mor- 


sels of music so old and yet so fresh that 
their haunting beauty will remain long in 
the memory. Then back to the podium 
for the grave, simple nocturne by one of 
her professors, Fauré; again before her 
singers for the most impressive Monte- 
verdi piece, and once again to a position of 
command over the entire orchestra to dis- 
play the gifts of another pupil in his debut 





Jean Frangaix 


as pianist in his own work. 

Mr. Francaix’s concerto, realizing the 
percussive qualities of the piano more than 
the poetic ones, sparkled brilliantly through 
a first movement which said most of what 
he had to say. He played with the same 
surface brilliance and percussiveness, so 
that the work, jolly, rhythmically bowing 
to contemporary ideas, seemed to have its 
ideal interpreter. 

Mile. Boulanger’s portion in the latter 
half of the concert, taken over directorially 
bv Mr. Barbirolli, was as performer, first 
on the organ for the work which her gifted 
sister had composed and for which she had 
officiated at the organ at a performance 
with the New York Symphony in 1925. 
Then she revealed her pianistic expertness 
as soloist with Mr. Francaix in the Mo- 
zart, which they plaved with great finesse 
and charm. It was altogether an evening 
of musical refreshment, and a triumph for 
the Frenchwoman who has had so wide an 
influence on the music of today. Q. 


Enesco Introduces New Suite 
New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Georges Enesco, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 2, evening. 
‘Christmas Song’ and ‘Wedding Song’ from 


SO TONE nn 0c cece decewecepeciaeca Dragoi 
Suite No. 3, ‘Villagecise’......ccccoees Enesco 
(First performance) 

‘Capriccio Roumain’.......ccccccsess Mihalovici 
ee erry Beethoven 


The Beethoven symphony, played with 
much spirit, if not the highest technical 
finish, was greeted with a whole-hearted 
enthusiasm not discernible in the cordial 
applause bestowed upon the Roumanian 
works of which Mr. Enesco’s suite was 
easily the most important. This work, 
which is in D major and which takes its 
place in the composer’s personal catalogue 
as his opus 27, No. 1, was begun in 1937 
and narrowly missed being introduced at 
about this time last season. There are 
five movements or sections, each with a 
descriptive title: ‘Springtime in the Coun- 
try,’ ‘Children Outdoors,’ ‘The Old Child- 
hood Home at Sunset,’ ‘River Under the 
Moon,’ ‘Rustic Dances.’ It is stated that 
although the themes are folk-like in char- 
acter, they are not specifically Rumanian. 

There was no escaping the Rumanian 
feeling of much of this music, however, as 
heard at this first performance. This was 
particularly true of the conclusion., ‘The 
work is a succession of mood pictures, for 


the most part mildly suggestive, but in the 
‘Childhood Home’ section frankly descrip- 
tive, even to the extent of a bold borrowing 
of the sheep-bleating devices of Strauss’s 
‘Don Quixote.” The work is of dis- 
tinguished craftsmanship and achieves mo- 
ments of evocative charm, as in the hushed 
close of ‘River Under the Moon.’ But it 
has barren stretches and yields little feel- 
ing of spontaneity or cogency of basic 
musical ideas. 

The two movements from Sabin Dragoi’s 
‘Suite Rustique’, were pleasurable in a 
traditional and rather commonplace way. 
Mihalovici’s ‘Capriccio Roumain’ had some 
rhythmic and, in the instrumentation, col- 
oristic moments, but again the level of in- 
spiration was by no means a transcendent 
one. 


Serkin Continues Series with National 
Orchestral Association 


National Orchestral Association. Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Rudolf Serkin, pianist, 


assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 4, 
afternoon: 
‘Academic Festival Overture’......... Brahms 
Concerto No. 2 in D Minor........ MacDowell 
Symphony No. 4 (‘Italian’) in A Minor, 
Ber ee ee Cre Mendelssohn 


Once again Mr. Serkin’s splendid play- 
ing made one salute the conception of the 
Gabrilowitsch Memorial Series, of which 
this was the second concert, enthusiastical- 
ly. Nor could there be a better influence 
upon young musicians than to work with a 
distinguished artist in preparing concertos, 
for accompaniments are often more severe 
tests of musicianship than solo works; and 
this is as true of orchestras as it is of in- 
dividual instrumentalists. Mr. Barzin’s 
players provided an admirable accompani- 
ment for Mr. Serkin, in spirit with his 
proud, romantic conception and filled with 
youthful fire and sincerity. 

Though opinions may justly differ as t 
the musical significance of MacDowell’s D 
Minor Concerto, no one would deny that 
it is a dashing war-horse for the pianist 
who has the imagination, daring and tech- 
nical sweep to give it its full effectiveness. 
Mr. Serkin combines in striking fashion 
an austere nobility of style with the most 
communicative fire and power. He passed 
from the bravura and display of the first 
movement to the light and delicate figura- 
tions of the scherzo with admirable ease. 
Its cascading scale passages and intricate 
rhythms were negotiated with a delightful 
insouciance. It is, in fact, in this move- 
ment that MacDowell is most typical and 
at his best; there are few composers, ex- 
cept Mendelssohn, who can vie with him 
in this particular vein of charming, melodic 
pleasantry. The orchestral part of the con- 
cert included a sturdy performance of 
Brahms’s overture and a sparkling one of 
the ever-delightful Mendelssohn ‘Italian’ 
Symphony. The audience cheered Mr. 
Serkin, as indeed any audience would have, 
and applauded the young players and their 
conductor heartily. S. 


An Evening of Virtuosity 


NBC Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Tos- 
canini, conductor. Studio 8-H, Radio City, 
Feb. 4, evening. 

Symphony in D Major (“Prague’”’)..Mozart 

‘The Fountains of Rome’............ Respighi 

‘Invitation to the Dance’........ Weber- Berlioz 

‘Enigma’ Variations ......ccccccescesees Elgar 

In clarity, incisiveness, tonal balances and 
rhythmic vitality, the playing of the Mozart 
symphony left with the listener the feeling 
that he had experienced something really 
akin to perfection. 

Thereafter, virtuosity of another shade 
made of Respighi’s ‘Fountains of Rome’ 
an iridescent play of orchestral color. Not 
only could there be no disdaining effect for 
effect’s sake, but the ear had little choic« 
but to revel in the beauty of suggestive 
evocative and often frankly descriptiv: 
sonorities. Berlioz’s orchestration of Web 

’s ‘Invitation to the Dance’ is brillian' 
in its own right; but it profits enormous: 
from such warmth and finesse of playin; 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Lithuanian State Opera 
Has Twentieth Anniversary 








A Scene from Rimsky-Korsakoff's ‘Legend of Kitezh' at the Lithuanian State Opera 


KAUNAS, Feb. 10. 


Ti State Opera of Lithuania, 
which has existed twenty years 
since the proclamation of the in- 
dependence of Lithuania, has reached 

a stage in its development which shows 
a high standard, both as regards vocal 
mastery and scenic form. 

The Opera was founded by one of 
the most eminent singers of the Im- 
perial Theatre of St. Petersburg, the 
tenor Kipras Petrauskas-Piotrovsky, 
who, after the foundation of the Lithu- 
anian State, returned from Russia to 
his fatherland in order to create the 
Lithuanian Operatic Theatre. This 
celebrated singer, who has created so 
many fine stage figures, continues to 
work and appear on the stage. 

During its existence the Opera has 
put on a considerable number of works. 
In its repertory it has a wide choice, 
beginning with the operas of Mozart 
down to the famous composers of the 
present day. The décor and costumes 
are the work of the best theatrical 
painters, headed by A. Benoit and M. 
Doboujinsky. The latter is celebrated 
for his decorations of the Art Theatre 
of Moscow and has remained as per- 
manent collaborator. Most of the ballets 
and operas are performed with his 
scenery and cosutmes. 


A great many conductors of Euro- 
pean reputation, such as: Emil Cooper, 
Nicolai Malko, Albert Wolff, Issay 
Dobrown, Albert Coates and Franz von 
Hessling have conducted in the theatre. 


The permanent conductors of the the- 
atre orchestra are M. Bouksha, long 
well-known in Russia, E. Kelpsha and 
the young Lithuanian, Marioshis. The 
artistic production, formerly in the 
hands of the Russian producers D. Ar- 
benin, O. Pavlovsky and N. Viekov, is 
now directed by the Lithuanian pro- 
ducer P. Olieka. At one time at the 
head of the direction of the Lithuanian 
State Theatre was one of the most 
gifted artists of the Moscow Art The- 
atre, A. Gilinsky-Oleka, who went to 
New York. 

At the moment the head of the man- 
agement is V. Jadieka, a Lithuanian, 
professor of the history and theory of 
music, who has directed the Opera for 
the last four years. 

But the greatest success of the opera 





Kipras Petrauskas-Piotrovsky in the ‘Legend 
of Kitezh’ 


is owing to the efforts of the father, 
Kipras Petrauskas. 

In recent years he has created the 
unforgettable figure of Grishka in the 
mystic opera, “The Town of Kitezh’, by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, in which he was 
visiting artist at the Scala, Milan, and 
the Teatro Colon of Buenos Aires. This 
year he sang Otello for the first time 
and in this forceful role was especially 
successful. P. Oleka produced the opera. 
The scenery was executed by the painter 
Truikis and the conductor of the or- 
chestra was Marioshias. 

At the present moment the opera is 
preparing a new production of Mas- 
senet’s ‘Manon’ with scenery by Dobou- 
jinsky, wnd an opera by the late Mikas 
Petrauskas, ‘Egle, the Queen of the Ser- 
pents’. 

This season, in addition to the Lithu- 
anian conductors, I. Dobrowen, F. 
Weingartner, Gustav Kloe of the 
Opéra Comique in Paris, Leo Blech and 
D. Fittelberg have been invited to con- 
duct the orchestra. With the Opera is 
connected a ballet of sixty persons which 
has already appeared in London and 
at Monte-Carlo, and this season has 
been invited to Scandinavia. 
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PROGRAM OF PIANIST AN EVENT (Headline) 


“One of the outstanding recitals of the season was given at the Town Hall yesterday 
afternoon by Harriet Cohen, the eminent English pianist. In the first place, Miss Cohen 
offered a program that was an event in itself. 

To start with, there were contrasting sections entitled respectively ‘Early English 
Keyboard Music’ and ‘New English Music.' The former comprised pieces by Orlando 
Gibbons, Henry Purcell, and Dr. Arne. The latter, devoted to living composers, included 
two compositions dedicated to Miss Cohen—Constant Lambert's ‘Elegie’ and John 
Ireland's ‘The Palm and the May'—plus ‘Paean,’ a passacaglia by Arnold Bax. 

These alone would have served to distinguish the program, but on it were also 
Haydn's ‘English’ sonata, a set of pieces called 'Cirandas' by the Brazilian composer 
Villa-Lobos, and finally matter less out of the ordinary—Bach's C minor fantasia and 
the ‘Edward’ ballade and G minor rhapsody of Brahms. 

Miss Cohen played the entire program with thorough intellectual and emotional 
understanding and complete musical and technical mastery. Consequently the recital 
was satisfying as few are, and the audience listened with absorbed attention . . ." 

Pitts Sanborn, N. Y. World-Telegram, Feb. 20, 1939. 


HARRIET COHEN 


Pianist 





CRITICS 
UNANIMOUS 
IN PRAISE 


NEW YORK 
RECITAL 
TOWN HALL 
FEBRUARY 19, 1939 





“With the missionary spirit characteristic of musicians of her country, Harriet Cohen, 
noted English pianist, opened her Town Hall recital with two groups of English music. 
And with an enterprising spirit characteristic of all too few musicians of whatsoever 
country, Miss Cohen compiled a program that would provoke and sustain interest. 
So doing, she assured herself of the good will of a house already predisposed by 
recollection of her past performances. . . . In a program of such variety Miss Cohen 
seemed at constant ease, sensitive to broad elements of style as well as to details 
of phrasing and color. Although her playing of some of the early music seemed 
over-concerned with minutiae, the impulse proceeded undoubtedly from the same 
sensibility that gave distinction to the afternoon .. ." 

G. G., N. Y. Times, Feb. 20, 1939. 

“Harriet Cohen followed her laudable practice of devoting much of her program 
to music, both by her British compatriots and composers of other lands, which is 
seldom or never heard in the regular concert repertoire. . . . Her playing offers much 
to admire in its technical skill, its spirit and sonority as well as its clarity of detail. 
. . « The artist's interpretative style was most happily displayed and her expressive 
ability most persuasively revealed in the music composed in this century .. .” 

N. Y. Herald Tribune, Feb. 20, 1939. 

". . . Alike in early English keyboard music and in music by latter-day English com- 
posers who have dedicated works to her, Harriet Cohen played fluently and with an 
ingratiating sense of style at her recital in Town Hall yesterday afternoon. . . . The 
dedicated works, Lambert's ‘Elegie,’ Ireland's ‘The Palm and the May' and Bax's ‘Paean’ 
were played with the same sympathy and neatness that gave charm to the older 
compositions. But the most distinctive performance of the recital was that of Haydns' 
so-called ‘English Sonata,’ which was delightfully fashioned. . . . Also listed as first 
performances were six little pieces by Villa-Lobos called ‘Cirandas,’ which make use 
of the round-songs of Brazil. These Miss Cohen played expertly." 

Oscar Thompson, N. Y. Sun, Feb. 20, 1939. 
. Miss Cohen is a pianist of particular talents . . . The fact that she is pre- 
eminently disposed toward contemporary music does not preclude her being able to 
offer a convincing and entertaining reading of something less recent, however; tonally 
and technically, she assures any piece of its being given an adequate performance, 
and musically, her crystallized personality insures it against being either commonplace 
or dull . . .” N. Y. Post, Feb. 20, 1939. 

“Harriet Cohen, outstanding English pianist, began her program with charming 
early English pieces by Gibbons, Purcell and Arne, investing them with appropriate 
grace and delicacy. Lambert, Bax and Ireland representing the modern British school, 
contributed characteristic works calling for crisp, crystalline and facile finger technique 
which Miss Cohen encompassed with exceptional brilliance and facility. Her versa- 
tility as an interpreter was further revealed in Haydn's ‘English’ Sonata; ‘Cirandas’ by 
Villa-Lobos, and a group of three compositions by Bach.” 

Grena Bennett, N. Y. Journal-American, Feb. 20, 1939. 


Season 1939-1940 Now Booking 


Richard Copley, 113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Management: 
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SPECTACULAR ‘MAGIC FLUTE’ REVIVAL THRILLS BERLIN 


Herbert von Karajan, Young 
General Music Director, 
Achieves a Personal Triumph 
with Virile Performance of 
Mozart’s Opera, without Cuts 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 
BERLIN, Feb. 15. 
ERBERT VON KARAJAN, the 
young General Music Director 
who by his exalted and pene- 
trating performances of ‘Fidelio’ and 
‘Tristan’ at the State Opera has sowed 
the seeds of a new hope in the weary 
hearts of Berlin’s dispirited musicians, 
has now been the moving genius in a 
‘Zauberfléte’ revival that has again 
made him the talk and toast of the town. 

His two initial appearances at the 
conductor’s desk, eminent as they were 
in their foreshadowings of a rising 
star of the first magnitude in Germany’s 
conductorial firmament, were hardly 
more than the routine stride of a guest 
conductor enjoying the noble courtesy 
of a single and hasty ‘Verstaendigungs- 
probe’, or contact rehearsal, with 
neither the tools nor the time to im- 
part the distinguishing form of his own 
personality on the handiwork of others. 

For this new ‘Zauberflote’, however, 
he strode forth in his own artistic 
might and by linking arms and aims 
with those two intrepid innovators, 
Gustave Gruendgens and Traugott 
Mueller, he presented the pundits with 
a Lucullan feast of argumentative ma- 
terial that is likely to keep them en- 
grossed to the absorption point for an 
indefinite period to come. 

The suggestion has frequently been 
made that somebody undertake the ex- 
periment of viewing ‘Zauberflote’ for 
once through the eyes of Schikaneder, 
the librettist, rather than through those 
of the musician, Mozart, by reviving 
the work in the “astounding glory of 
spectacle” that delighted the audiences 
of 1791. Gruendgens and von Karajan 
have now taken the decisive step with 
the result that their pageant of fancy is 
drawing the public in tnrongs to the 
State Opera just as it used to do in 
Frankfort and Weimar. The State 
Opera is not only sold out to standing 
room capacity for every performance 
but it seems probable that the work 
will remain a best seller as long as it 
pleases Tietjen to let it run. 

Starts Discussion of Mozartean Style 


Compared with the solemn and mad- 
deningly dull productions of ‘Zauber- 
flote’ that are ground out regularly at 
German theatres, this performance burst 
on the scene with the impact of a double 
charge of T.N.T. Very true, this glit- 
tering product of courage and artistic 
will has unchained an excited discus- 
sion of Mozartean style and the inter- 
locking relationships and fixed dividing 
lines of opera and drama, but since the 
innovations were supported by the le- 
gitimate background of tradition and 
are rewarding the innovators with an 
unprecedented public acclaim, the dis- 
cussions have only served to send an 
exhilarating breeze coursing through 
the petrified forests of German music. 
And for such small but gracious favors, 
it behooves even the proudest of heart 
to be duly grateful. 

As a native Salzburger, von Karajan 
obviously occupied a ringside seat when 
Toscanini was fashioning his ‘Zauber- 
flote’ of two years ago, for he has clearly 





Scenes from the Ber- 
lin State Opera Pro- 
duction of ‘The 
Magic Flute’. Tiana 
Lemnitz and Josef 
von Manowarda Are 
Seen at the Right 


bagged several of the bright ideas that 
th 
t 


ss 
shed lustre on he great 





observation, 
imply blind 
von Karajan, 
r enough 
to enable him to rework any material 
in the crucible of his own personal art 
sO aS to invest it with the authentic 
“originality” of a divine revelation 
To those who heard the Toscanini per- 
formance, it was easy to trace von 
Karajan’s inspiration but even so, there 
are not many artists of his age who are 
able to enter into another’s kingdom 
with such insight and reproductive 
genius. 


Time-Honored Cuts Restored 


While the individual responsible for 
the largest part of the actual contro- 
versial tissue was undoubtedly Herr 
Staatrat Gruendgens of the State Thea- 
tre, von Karajan added his special con 
tribution by going back to the 
score, restoring all time-honored cuts, 
restoring the full dialogue, eliminating 
all local witticisms and toning down the 
texture, vocal and instrumental, to the 


substance of ethereal cham- 


magician-cond 
be it said, is not meant t 
imitation on the 
for his own gifts are superi 


, 
| 


original 


possamer;ry 


ber music 


Gruendgens on the other hand its a 
fervent apostle ft the the Ty that in 
the world of opera, more dramatic 
“water glideth by the Il than wots 


the miller of”, especially in some of the 





older works which are zealously pro- 
tected by the purists as too firmly fixed 
by tradition to suffer change through 
the caviar technique of modern pro- 
ducers. The ‘Zauberfléte’ holding an 
honor place in this list of potential ex- 
perimental material, Gruendgens must 


have taken keen delight in demon- 
strating to a curious company what 
was probably in Schikaneder’s mind 


when he concocted his whimsical li- 
bretto and what a wealth of downright 
good theatre the work contains when 
attacked from the angle of pure alle- 
gorv. 

Proceeding from this hypothesis, he 
und =his faithful Achates, Traugott 
Mueller, posed the production neatly in 
the sphere of extravaganza where in 
some geographical no-man’s land dom- 
inated by botanical oddities and fantas 
tic towers, the familiar company and an 
amazing menagerie ranging from mara- 
hous to monkeys harkened to the wind 

the willows of Gruendgen’s inven- 

ve imagination. The scenery slid 
back and forth like the paper wonders 
f a Punch and Judy Show, the flute 
drew magic sounds from the air with- 
out Tamino’s aid, the three youths 
(tiny choristers from the Berlin Cathe- 
dral Choir) swung down from the sky 
in a gorgeous basket of flowers, Tam- 
ino’s snake had the bulk and ferocity of 
1 young boa constructor, Sarastro made 
a regal entry on the sun deck of a white 


++ 


Gruendgens and Mueller Co-op- 
erate in Posing Production 
in Sphere of Extravaganza, 
Taking Their Cue from Schi- 
kaneder, the Librettist 


elephant, the two priests in the trial 
scene wore extravagant masks and 
Sarastro’s lions not only followed 
Goethe’s direction to “approach the 
fringe of Papageno’s table” but went 
them one better by extracting feathers 
from his tail plumage. 

Lovely Costumes and Delicate Colors 


In the new order, Papageno was an 
ingratiating fellow, charming and dis- 
ciplined in his demeanor, the Queen 
of the Night made a sweeping and mag- 
nificent entry shrouded in stars and 
midnight blue, the ladies of her court 
were coquettish and scintillating in 
diverse ways, Papagena came on 
the scene via a trap door like a 
jack-in-the-box and the March of 
the Priests was played before closed 
curtains. Lovely costumes and delicate 
colors then added the final note to a 
really entrancing spectacle where beau- 
tifully coordinated gesture and every 
detail of the acting were so precisely 
tuned and timed to the brilliancy of the 
orchestra as to throw the performance, 
clean-cut and as sparkling as a diamond 
against the lacklustre background of the 
ordinary German performance with its 
solemn atmosphere of mock realism. 

Von Karajan’s orchestra had a ton 
of indescribable delicacy and transpar- 
ency which in a theatre orchestra argued 
infinite pains and an iron discipline. 
Since the singers were held in similai 
leash, the musical texture at times had 
almost the insubstantial quality of a 
whisper without becoming tenuous or 
vapid or otherwise dropping to a dan 
gerously small scale. Karajan’s glitter 
ing rhythmic precision, which is one ot 
his remarkable qualities, would pre- 
serve his readings from such a disaster 
through the astonishing virility it im 
parts to anything he touches. 

The very fine cast included Tiana 
Lemnitz, Erna Berger, Helge Ros 
waenge, Rudolf Bockelman, Josef von 
Manowarda and Fritz Krenn, each one 
of whom rendered unto Mozart the 
things that are Mozart’s with all the 
rich flavor of fine singing for once un 
hampered in its artistic unfoldment by 
orchestral inadequacies or conductorial 
deficiencies. From the dramatic point 
of view also, the work of each one 
represented a very high achievement in 
acting. 

It would be hard to accentuate any 
one feature of this notable performance 
for each factor had its important part 
in the ultimate design and thereby 
helped to make it a ‘Zauberflote’ in a 
hundred. One may hold different opin 
ions as to what constitutes perfect Mo- 
zart style, but no one could deny the 
charm and completeness of the produc 
tion nor the new elements of interest re 
sulting from this umnstereotyped ap 
proach 
Whithorne’s Second Symphony to Have 

British Premiere 

Emerson Whithorne’s 
phony was scheduled for its British pre 
miere in London on Feb. 24, under the 
baton of Basil Cameron. The work had 
its world premiere by the 
Symphony, Eugene 
on March 19, 1937. 
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BALTIMORE PLAYERS 
GIVE NEW FANTASY 


Bornschein’s ‘Mission Road’ Has 
First Performance Under 
Janssen’s Baton 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 20.—At the con- 
certs of Feb. 5 and 9, the Baltimore 
Symphony under Werner Janssen dem- 
onstrated to the satisfaction of capacity 
audiences at both concerts that the con- 
ductor’s enthusiasm and musicianship 
have greatly improved the playing of 
the orchestra. Sibelius’s ‘Valse Triste’ 
was given a poetical reading and the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ Overture 
held a rare tonal delicacy. The pro- 
gram also marked the first public per- 
formance on Feb. 5 of Franz Born- 
schein’s symphonic fantasy, “The Mis- 
sion Road’. The attention given to the 
preparation of this work by Mr. Jans- 
sen, the enthusiasm of the orchestra and 
the warm approval by the large audi- 
ences on both occasions testified to the 
worth of the new score. The Baltimore 
Symphony, Mr. Janssen and the Muni- 
cipal Director of Music, Frederick R. 
Huber, paid artistic tribute by contribut- 
ing to an ideal performance of a new 
work of local origin. The Schumann D 
Minor Symphony and the Liszt ‘Hun- 
garian’ Rhapsody No. 2 completed the 
program, 

In the series of Concerts for Young 
People, the program of Feb. 11, gave 
the youthful audience an introduction 
to works of Berlioz, Wagner, Liszt and 
Chabrier. 





Ponselle Sings Under Kindler 
The National Symphony, Hans Kind- 
ler, conductor, appeared at the Lyric 
on Feb. 7, with Rosa Ponselle, soprano, 
as soloist. The program began with 


the Overture to ‘Le Roi d’Ys’ by Lalo. 
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which the orchestra played brilliantly. 
Dr. Kindler surpassed himself in color- 
ful interpretations of the Kalinnikov 
Symphony, and with subtle humor made 
much of the inconsequential ‘Minia- 
tures’ of Paul White, closing the eve- 
ning with the ‘Russian Sailor’s Dance’ 
of Gliére. But the audience seemed di- 
vided as to the importance of the eve- 
ning’s presentation, for Rosa Ponselle, 
the assisting artist “stole the show” in 
Gluck and Korngold arias and many 
encores. Po em 





DAVIDSON COLLEGE HAS 
THREE DAY FESTIVAL 


Local and Visiting Music Groups Take 
Part in Events Under Pfohl 
and Others 

Davipson, N. C., Feb. 20.—David- 
son College held its music festival in 
Chambers Auditorium on Feb. 12, 13 
and 14 with James C. Pfohl as musical 
director of the event, Thor Johnson as 
orchestral conductor, and Thane Mce- 
Donald, conducting the Davidson Col- 
lege Glee Club. Organizations partici- 
pating included the University of Michi- 
gan Little Symphony, the Davidson Col- 
lege Little Symphony, the Davidson 
Festival Chorus, the Queens-Chicora 
College Glee Club, the Davidson Col 
lege Glee Club and members of the 
Davidson Symphonic Band. 

Soloists on the three programs were 
Kathryn Swain and Eleanor Alexander, 
sopranos; Franklin Riker, tenor; Har- 
per Beall, baritone; Louise Nelson 
Pfohl, pianist; Elizabeth Cloninger, 
harpist; and Thane McDonald and 
James C. Pfohl, organists. Among the 
works performed were Stainer’s ‘Daugh- 
ter of Jairus’; Mozart’s ‘Coronation’ 
Piano Concerto; Greig’s ‘Landsighting’ : 
Tansman’s Five Pieces from ‘For the 
Children’; and Flotow’s ‘Martha’ in 
concert form 
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NEW HOME OF NORTH SHORE MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Dyche Stadium in Evanston, Which Is Being Transformed Into an Indoor Theatre for the 
Coming Music Event 


Evanston, Ixi., Feb. 20. — The 
Northwestern University Festival Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual festival on 
May 16, 18 and 20 in a new home, the 
Dyche Stadium, this year. The struc- 


Soloists Chosen for Schola Cantorum 
Program 

In the Mozart Requiem, to be per 
formed by the Chorus of the Schola 
Cantorum under the direction of Hugh 
Ross on March 22—at Carnegie Hall, 
the following soloists will appear. Fan 
nie Cleve, Austrian soprano, in her first 
appearance in this country; Lorraine 
Eley, contralto; William Hain, tenot 
and Mark Love, bass, of the Chicago 
Opera Company. The orchestra will 
consist of sixty members of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. — Ernst 
Victor Wolff, harpsichordist; John 
Amans, flutist, and Mishel Piastro, vio 





Mat. 
Steinway Bldg., New 


Ba mnman 
York City 


Catharine A. 


MAXWEL 


Traditional Songs 


ture of the choral theatre will cost ap- 
proximately $20,000 and it will accom- 
modate 7,000 people. Frederick Stock 
will share the podium with Hans Lange 
in conducting the Chicago Symphony. 


linist, will be the soloists in the Bach 
‘Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 5 in D 
Minor, which will be the opening work 
on the program. 





Arthur Bergh Work Has Premiere on 
Radio 


‘Honor and Glory’, a march written 
as a tribute to Abraham Lincoln by 
\rthur Bergh, who is at present living 
in Beverly Hills, Calif., was given its 
premiere on the Ford Hour on Lin- 
coln’s Birthday. Wilfred Pelletier con- 
ducted the Detroit Symphony in the 
broadcast 








L-LYTE 


of Many Lands 


A second Trans-Continental Canadian tour, now in progress, ts 
once again laying tribute at the feet of this discriminating 
singer, whose programs are so distinctly out of the beaten path. 


TORONTO 
Che concert demonstrated how beautiful 
is the voice and how sincere the art of 
Eve Maxwell-Lyte. Her audience was 
held captive from start to finish of an 
evening of delightful entertainment. Her 
voice is never raised in “shrill conten- 
tion”. Every word was heard easily as 
tuneful conversation, lovely, lilting and 
convincing. Grace and splendid econ- 
omy of gesture added to the beauty of 
her song. She showed how a ballad 
should be sung—an almost forgotten art 
TELEGRAM 
Eve Maxwell-Lyte gave a truly extra 
ordinary 


display of singing acting 


pantomime, and the artistic creation of 


illusion and atmosphere. She has the 
marvelous faculty of taking you with her 
and making you actually believe you 
were present as a princess or a blind 
beggar in the gutter —GLOBE 


MONTREAL 


Of all the singers to visit this city dur 
ing the current musical season possibly 
none can equal the versatility shown by 
Eve Maxwell-Lyte last night. She has 
a very charming personality and pre 
sented a program which was easily the 
most pleasing heard here this season. 
One of the most remarkable features of 


this singer is her acting ability DAILY 
HERALD 
Eve Maxwell-Lyte is a singer, not a 


diseuse. She is primarily a musician after 
the order of a Lieder singer. She has a 
most remarkable sense of rhythm and 
to seize upon the 
most important phase of interpretation 


seems instinctively 


She is complete mistress of the tech 
nique of her art, sustains a melody 
admirably and her diction is almost 
faultless. —GAZETTE 


OTTAWA 
Maude Adams used to get hard-headed 
business men and everybody else clap- 
ping fervently that the fairy Tinker Bell 
might be kept alive. Similar power to 
sway was given to Eve Maxwell-Lyte 


Che singer-diseuse-actress has an excel- 
lent diction and knows so well how to 
use her voice that the technicalities were 
almost unobserved in enjoyment of her 
interpretations —CITIZEN 

\ colorful and vividly enacted program 
of songs was presented before a large 
gathering last evening by a singer who 
has won Empire-wide acclaim — Eve 
Maxwell-Lyte. From her vast repertoire 
she selected songs rich in musical worth. 
Her voice is a clear soprano of wide 
range and volume. She sang with de- 


lightfully clear diction —JOURNAL 
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C O N C E, RT S: Several Pianists 


HE recent concert calenmlar found 
performers 

well represented in ; lanced musical 
list. Pianists included Robert Casade- 
sus, Boris Golschmann, Noemi Bit- 
tencourt, Leo Smit, Alec Templeton, 
Anne Mundy, Alexander Kelberime, 
David Holland and Albert Hirsch. 
Chamber music was a leading factor 
with two New Friends of Music con- 
certs, the debut of the Griller Quartet, 
a Beethoven concert de- 
voted to works by (,eorges Enesco. 
and appearances of the Musical Art 
Quartet and the Renaissance Quintet 


many Classifications of 





Association 


Singers numbered Richard Tauber, 
Alice Tully, Elen Dosia and Andre 
Burdino, Hope Miller, Harriet Eells, 
Marie Gabriel <Arakian and Mont- 
gomery Davis [he violin roster in- 
cluded Jascha Heifetz, Mischa Violin, 
Hans Muenzer and Byrd Elhot \gnes 
De Mille gave a dance program and 
Mildred Dilling 1 ecital 


Alice Tully Gives Annual Recital 
Alice Tully, soprano, Arpad Sandor, ac 


companist. Town Hall, Feb. 3, evening 





Ganvenx Wer wer die Sch: ¢ Kennt’ 
So Lass mich Scheiden’ *“Epiphanias’: 
N er w Ich D \ t ] 
les Presents Clair c D’ une 
Prisor Soir’: “M I ; 
Fa ire 
l St ; ) e Le 
Chapehet Sate 
4 Contre ” S 2 Celle 
The ~ aes 
Sone N 
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Over the Hills F \« f ss 
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Miss Tully, whose singing is t ut 
familiar to New York tgoers t 
only chose her progra f sh 
arranged it with taste Only a singer 
unique personality would have selected 
Satie’s ironic songs and Ferroud’s setting 
of the Franc-Nohain series of puns, also 
The proper projection of them would als: 
be beyond the abulities t the average Vv 
calist. Fauré’s songs, which are an exen 
plication of fin d secle France, both 


poetically and mt 
novelty but th 





fully sung, als 


‘Claire de Lume’ whose essence Fauré it 
precisely. The Wolf “Epiphanias’ was muc! 
applauded in the first group and the Iris! 
folk-songs in the final group were especial 
ly well done D 





Casadesus in Carnegie Hall Recital 
Robert Casadesus pianist CLarnegt 
Hall, Feb. 1, evening 
Sonat in A Major. Oy x Schubert 
Etudes Symphoniques., Oh Schuman 
Six Preludes: “Danseuses des Delphes’, “Les 
colliines d Anacapri nd I théedralke 
engloutie from Rook (j,ener Lavine 
te Puss lel V Reus rtifice 
Rook Debuss 
~ iN 
Rou . ¢ Chabrier 
Mr Casadesus was welcomed by an 
audience of goodly numbers at this, his 


and his play- 
I level on this ox 
program had been well 


whole. tor the most ad 


first Carnegie Hall recital, 
ing reached a new high 
casion His 
chosen, on the 
vantageous exposition of the tenets of 
his distinguished pianistic art, and, in ad 
dition to that, he seemed to be in a par 


ticularly happy playing mood 


One result was that t Schumann's 
Symphoni Etudes, the most popular 
major work of the season with pianists 

of the soundest and most 


was given one 
satistying performances that it has yet re 


ceived There was a combination of mu 


sical sensitiveness and healthy sanity bot! 
in the enunciation of the theme and in th 
treatment of the different variations and 


other non-variation while the un 
derlying rhythmic integrity was reassuring 


technically more 


etudes 


and retreshing The 
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and Singers 


Return 











eA sid 


Alice Tully 


Robert Casadesus 


difficult etudes were notably facile and of 
clean-cut articulation, and a_ controlling 
sense of structural balance preserved a 
satisfactory scale of architectural propor- 
tions throughout. The tone, it is true, 
tended to dryness and brittleness in many 
places, robbing the final, climactic etude of 
much of its inherent imposing majesty, 
but there were other stretches again of a 
single legato that found its greatest op- 
portunity in the G Sharp Minor varia- 
tions, in which a beautiful lyric mood was 
ichieved 

For colorful and imaginative playing 
nothing else that Mr. Casadesus did sur- 
passed his vivid tonalizations of Debussy’s 
‘Hills of Anacapri’ and ‘Fireworks’, while 
the Chabrier ‘Bourrée fantasque’ was 
dashed off in brilliant style with impetuous 
virility. The ‘Delphic Dancers’, on the 
other hand, lacked the graceful rhythmic 
sway demanded and the pictorial possibili- 
ties of the ‘Sunken Cathedral’ were by no 
means exhausted. Here the pianist’s ten- 
dency to lay on tonal color in flat levels 
without blending them was again some- 
thing of a handicap, just as the Schubert 
sonata would have profited by more nu 
ancing within its piano and _ pianissimo 
framework. But a commanding sense of 
style and the high idealism of an un- 
compromisingly sincere artist informed 
the French pianist’s playing throughout, 
and the demonstrative applause that it 
evoked was amply justified. Many extra 
numbers were added j 


Alec Templeton at Carnegie Hall 


\lec Templeton, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 3, evening: 


Prelude and Fugue in C Sharp Minor, 

Book 1 No. 4, of ‘Well-Tempered 
vichord’ Bach 
$ from ‘Pieces pour le clavecin’ 

H indel 


Sonata in C Sharp Minor, Op. 27. No. 2 
tJeethoven 


Impromptu in F Shary .Chopin 
Prelude, Op. 32, No. 4 Rachmaninoff 
Pagodes’; Toccata . Debussy 
Prelude to ‘Alceste’ Gluck-Templeton 
Improvisations; ‘Soldiers’ Minuet’; Cap 


e in the Old Style Alec Templeton 


It was a concert on a somewhat different 
der from that of the conventional recital 
that Alec Templeton gave for the benefit 
of the National Bureau for Blind Artists 
in the presence of a near-capacity audience. 
Until the intermission the program ran ac- 
cording to the accepted pattern, but from 
then on, following an announcement by the 
pianist himself, the proceedings were con- 
ducted along more informal lines. 

\s a pianist Mr. Templeton has made 
noteworthy advance since he was last heard 
here in recital a year ago, as well as in 
the greater range of his interpretative 
grasp as in the expansion of his technical 
capacities His reverent attitude towards 
the great masters was immediately shown 
in his sincere and direct approach to the 
opening Bach prelude and fugue, while in 
Beethoven's so-called ‘Moonlight’ Sonata 
he identified himself completely with the 
spirit of the music and gave an eminently 
onvincing performance of the contrasting 
movements \ well-defined and 
poetic musical concept marked his playing 
f the Chopin impromptu also, while in the 
two Debussy numbers he was on similarly 
ongenial territory. The Oriental elements 
f ‘Pagodes’ were delineated with a sensi- 
tiveness of touch and subtlety of coloring 


+} 
rec 





Albert Hirsch 


Alec Templeton 


that produced a singularly atmospheric 
picture in tone, while an impelling rhythmic 
vitality lent excitement to the Toccata. 

In the second half the pianist’s own at- 
tractive and well-written compositions and 
tastefully wrought arrangement of the ‘AI- 
ceste’ Prelude evoked warm applause, but 
it was his improvisations in the manner 
of Bach, Mozart and Johann Strauss on 
a theme composed of an awkward combina- 
tion of notes given him by the audience 
that brought the house down about his 
ears. For this work the young English- 
man has a special gift and the skill and 
cleverness with which he clothes given 
themes with the individuality of the great 
composers invariably delight and exhilarate 
his hearers. Then his illustration of how 
Sullivan might have written his ‘Lost 
Chord’ had W. S. Gilbert had a hand in 
it and his hilarious caricature of a Wag- 
ner opera completed the demoralization of 
his audience. At the end he added more 
of his own compositions, including ‘Bach 
goes to town’ C 


Albert Hirsch, Pianist, Plays in Town 
Hall 


Albert Hirsch, pianist, appeared in re- 
cital in the Town Hall on the afternoon 
of Feb. 4, with a program that began with 
the Bach-Busoni chorale-prelude, ‘Now 
comes the Gentiles’ Saviour’. and con- 
tinued with the Vivaldi Concerto in D 
Minor as transcribed by Stradal, Chopin’s 
Sonata in B Minor, Op. 58, and Bartok’s 
‘Allegro barbaro’, ‘The Lover and_ the 
Nightingale’ by Granados, the ‘Navarro’ 
by Albeniz and Liszt’s ‘St. Francis Walk- 
ing on the Waves’. 

Combining a great deal of vitality and 
energy with a technical equipment capable 
of coping successfully with whatever 
mechanical difficulties presented themselves, 
Mr. Hirsch proved to be more especially 
in his element in his closing group, in 
which he made the Bartok Allegro 
vividly suggestive of its title and achieved 
duly tempestuous brilliance in the Liszt 
legend, besides creating a poetic mood 
in the Granados idyll. Previously he had 
played the Bach and Vivaldi-Stradal num- 
bers with technical ease and assurance and 
a good feeling for the phrasing, though 
with a less satisfying sense of style, while 
the real significance of the various move- 
ments of the Chopin sonata seemed to 
elude him in a reading that lacked struc 
tural cohesiveness and at no time went 
far below the surface emotionally His 
audience applauded cordially Cc 


Noemi Bittencourt Plays at Town Hall 


Noemi Bittencourt, a young Brazilian 
pianist who made her debut here last 
season, was heard in recital in the Town 
Hall again on the evening of Feb. 4. Her 
pre-intermission program consisted of the 
Bach-Liszt Organ Prelude and Fugue in 
\ Minor, Mozart’s Sonata in A, and 
Chopin’s Nocturne in C Sharp Minor, 
Etudes in G Flat, Op. 10, and F, Op. 25, 
and the B Flat Minor Sonata, Op. 35 
In the final group were Stojowski’s ‘Tn 
tempo di minuetto’, a ‘Lenda do Caboclo’ 
by Villa Lobos, Seven Miniatures by F 
Vianna and Liszt’s ‘Forest Murmurs’ 
The Vianna Miniatures bore the titles 
‘Song of Childhood’, ‘Negro Dance’, ‘Ne 





Alexander Kelberine Noemi Bittencourt 


gro Song’, ‘Working Song’, ‘Inlander 
Dance’, ‘Street Crier’ and Little Tango. 
In her playing of these pieces the young 
Brazilian gave many evidences of growth 
both technically and in matters of in- 
terpretation. She had sufficient facility at 
command to meet the technical demands 
of the compositions undertaken and she 
dispatched the Mozart sonata with neat- 
ness and effective nuancing. In the Chopin 
group, however, while the nocturne was 
played sympathetically, the sonata was too 
superficially approached. As a generaliza- 
tion, the recitalist’s greatest need at the 
present stage would seem to be a more 
penetrating understanding of the musical 
essence of the works taken in hand. The 
audience was cordially encoufaging in its 
applause oA 


Alexander Kelberine Presents Program 
in Carnegie Hall 
\lexander Kelberine, pianist. Carnegic 
Hall, Feb. 6, evening: 


Thirty-two Variations in C Minor..Beethover 


Sonatina in F Sharp Minor. Sibelius 

Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue Bach 
Etude d’Execution Transcendante’ ir I 
Minor; ‘Consolation’ in D Flat, No 
*‘Rhapsodie Hongroise’ No, 12 : Liszt 


Fantaisie in F Minor; Mazurka in C Shar; 
Minor; Nocturne in D Flat; Scherzo in ( 
Sharp Minor; Six Etudes, E. Major, Oy 
10, No. 3; E Flat Minor, Op. 10, No. 6; ¢ 
Op. 19, No. 7; F Minor; F Minor On. 25 

C Minor, Op. 25, No. 12; Ballade in F,. Oy 
38 via wet ; Chopir 
Mr. Kelberine has set a standard for 

himself at previous appearances in the same 

auditorium and once more his excellent 
technical equipment was evident throughout 
the program. The somewhat lengthy 

Beethoven Variations were well-contrasted 

and the Chromatic Fantasia had a well 

preportioned performance. The Sibelius 

Sonatina proved a pleasant novelty, melodic 

in character if in a somewhat small frame 

It was played with _ full understanding of 

its musical and emotional content The 

three Liszt works had full justice done 
them, perhaps even more, as they are of 
less interest at the present time than in 
another generation. The difficulties of the 

Rhapsody were surmounted with ease. In 

the Chopin group the D Flat Nocturne had 

a particularly good performance and the 
Etude in F Minor, written for the ‘Méthode 
Moscheles et Fétis’ was very beautifully 

played D. 


Richard Tauber Heard Again 


Richard Tauber, tenor. Mariana Sarrica. 


pianist. Percy Kahn, accompanist. Town 
Hall, Feb. 5, afternoon. 
“Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen’; ‘Im 
Herbst’ Franz 


‘Mit einer Primula Veris’: ‘Die Prinzessin’: 
‘Fin Traum’ ; Grieg 

Mr Tauber 

Four Etudes. Op. 25. A_ Fiat Or 0. F 
Minor, A Flat: Op. 25, C Minor Chopin 


Miss Sarrica 


Widmune’: ‘Die leiden Grenadiers ‘Ich 
Wand're Nicht’ Schumanr 
Mr. Tauber 
Valse Oubliée’ Liszt 
‘Mouvement Perpetuel’ .. Weber 
Miss Sarrix 
Once There Lived a Lady Fair’ from ‘Blos 

som Time’ Clutsam 


Toy Comes and Goes’ from ‘Gipsy Love’ 
‘Alwavs Keep Smiling’ from ‘The Land of 
Smiles’: ‘Maiden, My Maiden’ from Fred 
ricke’ , cies 


Mr. Tauber once more drew a capacity 


house which enjoyed his unique art to the 
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(Continued from page 6) 


tan Opera. All members of the cast had 
appeared in the work previously this win- 
ter with the exception of Charles Hackett, 
who returned to the company in the part 
of Wilhelm Meister. His assured vocalism 
and musicianly interpretation won him the 
applause of a large audience. 

The title role was again sung by Ris¢ 
Stevens, Lothario by Ezio Pinza. Josephine 
Antoine sang Philine and Helen Olheim 
as Frederic, Alessio de Paolis as Laerte 
and John Gurney as Jarno, completed the 
ensemble. Wilfred Pelletier conducted 


W. 


‘Alda’ Sung for Sixth Time 

The season’s sixth performance of 
‘Aida’ was given at the matinee on Feb. 4 
Indisposition necessitated Ezio Pinza’s sub- 
stituting for Nicola Moscona as Ramfis, 
and Max Altglass for Giordano Paltrini- 
eri as the Messenger Beniamino Gigli 
sang Radames for the second time since his 
return this season Zinka Milanov was 
\ida; Bruna Castagna, Amneris; Norman 
Cordon, the King ; Carlo Tagliabue, Amon- 
asro, and Thelma V otipka, the High Priest 
ess. Ettore Panizza conducted 


DD 


Large Gathering Hears ‘La Traviata’ 
Verdi's ‘La Traviata’ was sung on the 
evening of Feb. 4, before a crowded house 
Bidu Sayao repeated her appealing per 
iormance of Violetta and sang with bril- 
liance and charm. Nino Martino was well 
received in the role of Alfredo, and John 
Brownlee made one of his rare appearances 
as Germont, winning acclaim especially 
ifter ‘Di Provenza’. The remainder of thx 
cast included Lucielle Browning, Thelma 
\Votipka, Alessio di Paolis, Wilfred Engel 
man, George Cehanovsky and Norman 
Cordon. Pietro Cimara conducted. N 


The Third ‘Louise’ 

‘Loutse’ was sung for the third time 
this season on the evening of Feb. 6, Grac 
Moore once more winning laurels as_ the 
heroine and René Maison singing Julien 
Ezio Pinza was the Father and Doris 
Doe, the Mother. Marisa Morel was Irm 
ind Alessio di Paolis the Noctambule and 
the Pape des Fous. Others in the lengthy 
cast included Thelma Votipka, Irra Petina 
Natalie Bodanya, Pearl Besuner, Helen O! 
heim, Lucielle Browning, Maria Savag: 
Maxine Stellman, Anna Kaskas, Wilfred 
Engelman, Norman Cordon, Louis d’An 
gelo, George Cehanovsky, George Rasely, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Nicholas Massu 
Max Altglass, Carlo Coscia, John Gurney 
and James Demers. Ettore Panizza cor 
ducted. Maria Gambarelli was premiere 
danseuse H 


The season's fourth performance of the 
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Lina Aimaro, Who Made Her Jan Kiepura as Rodolfo 
Debut in ‘Lucia’ Bohéme' 


onera was given on the evening of Feb. 17, 
sentations. 
Season’s First ‘Rheingold’ 

With the second performance of the af 
ternoon Wagner cycle on Feb. 9, ‘Rhein- 
gold’ made its entry into the season’s reper- 
toire and set in motion the vastly com- 


plicated mechanism of ‘Der Ring des Ni- 
belungen’, given uncut at these matinees 


singers well and favorably known in their 


and Karin Branzell the Fricka. Both had é Mobile’, he 


ated by Adolf Vogel and Karl Laukoetter 


Wide World 


Browning's voice 
with the identical cast of previous repre Rhine Maidens, 


Gigli and Aimaro 
Second ‘Rigoletto’ 

Jeniamino Gigli need have no cause for 
apprehension in regard to the continuatior 
Erich Leinsdorf conducted and Leopold of his popularity with the New York opera 
Sachse had charge of the stage. For the goer after the tumultuous applause which 
most part the roles were bodied forth by ran through practically the entire perform 
ance of ‘Rigoletto’ on the evening of Feb 
parts. Friedrich Schorr was the Wotan 8. From ‘Questa o Quella’ to ‘La Donn 
rewarded with storms 
moments of vocal splendor. As Loge, Rene of clapping, shouts and cheers As a mat 
Maison was sinister and adroit. The dwarfs ter of fact, Mr 
\lberich and Mime, were ably imperson- ever has sung 


sang 
besides did fewer of 
the unhappy vocal tricks for which he has 


Aimaro and Beattie Make Debuts—‘Ring’ Cycle Opens 





Douglas Beattie, Who Made His Rose Bampton, Who Sang the Title 
Debut as the King in ‘Aida’ 


Role in ‘Aida’ for the First Time at 
the Metropolitan 


choiring of the Wilfred Engelman and Pearl Besuner 
companions being Gennaro Papi conducted. H. 
Thelma Votipka and Doris Doe. Collec 

tively the Nyxies gave a 
account of their hymning of the gold in_the [he fourth and last performance of 
first scene than in the last. 


Last ‘Otello’ of Season Is Heard 


much happtet 


O Verdi's ‘Otello’ this season brought an en- 


thusiastic audience to the Metropolitan 


Appear in Season's Opera House on the evening of Feb. 9. 


Giovanni Martinelli again took the role of 
the Moor, of which he has greatly increased 
the effectiveness by eliminating some melo- 
dramatic touches originally included in his 
interpretation. On this occasion, his sin- 
cerity and intensity of conception were 
deeply moving, as was Irene Jessner’s skill- 
ful portrayal of Desdemona. Carlo Tag- 
liabue’s able singing was unfortunately not 
matched by dramatic comprehension of the 
role, for his Iago was spiteful rather than 
malevolent, and lacked the dignity of the 
Shakespearian conception. Lesser roles 
were taken by Nicola Moscona, Thelma 


as well as he 


The giants were Emanuel List as Fafner been criticized heretofore. It was beautiful Votipka, Nicholas Massue, Giordano Pal- 
and Herbert Alsen as Fasolt, the latter as singing throughout, and all of it so good trinieri, Georges Cehanovsky and Wilfred 
throaty as in his earlier appearances in that it would be impossible to say that any Engelman Ettore Panizza conducted a 
other roles Erich Witte sang Froh and particular aria was better than the others vigorous and stirring, though sometimes 
Hilda Burke, Freia The voice was, perhaps, a little more woo over-rough, performance The audience 


Most important of the changes from the 


ing in quality in 


Sol dell’ Anima’, and left no doubt of its affection for this oper- 


ear of former ‘Rheingolds’ was that ‘La Donna é a tremendous atic masterpiece and its enthusiasm rivalled 
which brought the voice of Risé Stevens to ring and sweep to it that of earlier ones S 
the = of Erda for the first time in Mme. Aimaro, her first Gilda 
New York. The personal charm which has here, made a pleasant picture to the eye om . :; . —" 
played no trivial cae in the young Ameri and Bins dea her dain tones with The Barber’, with Substitutions 
. t : : 7) Wined Sed 
can contralto’s current successes as Mig ease, impressing the audience so definitely The season's second ‘Il Barbiere’ was 
non and Octavian. was of no avail to het that she had before the curtait given with two eleventh hour changes of 
the semi-darkness that surrounds the alone, several times, response to popular cast on the afternoon of Feb. 11. Though 
prophetess Miss Stevens sang warmly demands he had appeared in the revival of “Thats 
and by no means inexpressively. But the Mr. Tagliabue vocally sonorous the night before, John Charles Thomas 
music demands a heavier and more com rather than a dramatically subtle Rigoletto consented to sing the role of Figaro when 
pletely settled voic« In its present estate but he too won much applaus« Anna Kas it was learned that Richard Bonelli was ill 
hers is a lyric organ kas sang a good Maddalena. The smaller and could not take part. The _ continued 
Julius Huehn again proved himself. the roles were capably handled by Nicola Mos absence of Lily Pons, a victim ot influenza. 
best Donner of many years and it was a cona, Thelma Norman Cordon led to an emergency call for a Rosina, 
pleasure to note the fine quality of Luciell George Cehanovsky, Giordano Paltrinieri, (Continued on page 30) 


WILL CONDUCT POLISH BALLET DURING NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


JERZY BOJANOWSKL, the brilliant international operatic and symphonic conductor who has been engaged 
to conduct the Polish Ballet in a series of performances at the coming New York World's Fair. 

MR. BOJANOWSKI sailed January 14 on the S. S. Paris for Warsaw to join the ballet on an immediate tour of 
the capitals of Europe where they are scheduled for performances before coming to America in June. The 
countries to be visited include Italy, Germany, France, Scandinavia and England. 

At the conclusion of the New York engagement, Mr. Bojanowski will go to Tulsa, Okla.; where he will con- 
duct for the second season the Starlight Series of symphonic concerts by the Tulsa Symphony Orchestra. 


he is a born conductor, an excellent specialist and an eminent 


“Special Bojanowski Event Is Boon to Music Lovers 
: To have missed his brilliant performance of Scriabin’s ‘Poem 
of Ecstasy’ would have been to miss one of the most exciting ex 
periences of the season."’—Minneapolis Journal 


‘He is indeed a most gifted artist and one who has obviously found 
his true profession That he has a sense of form, and that his 
taste is delicately modulated was made clear as were the superiority 
of his technic as conductor and the integrity of his motives as a 
musician."’"—Chicago Daily News. 


‘The audience at the starlight symphony concert at Skelly Stadium 
Saturday night rose applauding to its feet in spontaneous tribute to 
Jerzy Bojanowski, eminent Polish conductor, as he concluded his 
final series of eight summer concerts Bojanowski has shown his 
consummate skill and ability as a conductor.” Tulsa World 


‘Conductor Bojanowski is a forceful and resourceful master of the 
baton He delights in drama of striking contrasts. He revels 
in rich and songful melody His beat is suave. graceful. vigorous 
plastic, but always technically expert.’ Chicago Herald & Examiner 








artist.” Gazeta Warszawski, Warsaw. 


a strong musical personality which overflows with fullness and 
strength and leads the orchestra with a sure and steady hand A 
perfect ear, exact movements, perception of color and sounds, clear 
construction of composition—and last but not least, a foaming and 
yet bridled temperament.”’-—Dresdner Wochenprogramm, Dresden. 


He is a man of great ability, a sound and cultured musician 
a man with imagination, and he has the technic of orchestral conduct- 
ing firmly within his grasp Step by step he built up his ideal of 
what the interpretaton should be, always with great clarity, fre- 
quently with oases of ravishing loveliness, and just as frequently he 
permitted the orchestra to give something approaching majesty of 
expression.”’ Minneapolis Tribune 


“Bojanowski is a leader of that fine spun sensitiveness that literally 
carries his men on the tip of his baton, and nothing less will he have 
than the last ounce of ability each possesses, for his own inner flame 
is of an intensity that spurs both his orchestra and his listeners 
One is never free, once the music commences, from that inner feeling 
of tense excitement which can only be aroused by a master of the 
art of conducting.” Milwaukee Sentinel 
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A New Department 


ITH this issue, MustcAL AMERICA in 
Be A a new department devoted to the 
interests of music education. The term “music 
education” is here construed in the broadest sense, 
and is not confined to instruction in universities, 
colleges, or parts of the public school systen. 
Notable work is being done by the three 
tions that come first to mind when the 
of music education is considered—the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, the Music Edu 
National Conference, and the National As 
sociation of Schools of Music. These are really 
important factors in the growth of America’s 
music along the lines of sound preparation. But 
music teachers everywhere, whether 
with conservatories or other schools of music, or 
following their individual paths as private in 
structors, are a part of America’s wide panorama 
of music education. This department aims to 
recognize the work of the private teacher as 
well as the work of the conservatory, the public 
schools, the college, and the university. From 
time to time, leaders in all fields of music educa 
tion will be invited to discuss topics important to 
them, either as individuals, as members of school 
faculties or as workers in organizations concerned 
with the musical instruction in this 
country. 

In this first appearance of the department, only 
the outlines are drawn for what it is expected 
with the co-operation of music teachers, 
supervisors, research workers and others with a 
part to play in America’s educational progress. 
Geraldine Farrar, one of the universally 
loved of all Americans who have won fame in 
following musical careers, has contributed the first 
article. She readers of today the 
changing problems which confront the young man 
or young woman who is intent on achieving some 
Miss Farrar’s own rich re 
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ward for arduous labor in the field of her choice. 
Serious discussions of this order, some of them 
technical, others devoted largely to advice and 
suggestions based on the experience of artists, a< 
well as teachers, will be a part of this new depart- 
ment, together with news of educator’s organjza- 
tions, conservatories and studios, and reviews of 
new music. 

Attention is called to a particular feature jy- 
augurated with this issue—a column of educa- 
tional and musical “small talk” by Eulalia S. Byt- 
telman, whose writings for the Music Educators 
Journal under the title of ‘Armchair 
well known. This column, under the hez ading of 
‘Heard and Told’—will have its place in each 
issue containing the department, which is to ap- 
pear once each month—next in the 
March 25. 


London—Or New York? 
W in LL.D our opera audiences enjoy Seeing 

themselves as others see them? P robably 
not. But they might relish seeing London’s ayqj 
ences as a London critic sees them. And having 
Hv gh they might do well to ponder just how 
well or how ill the shoe would fit if the article 
from which the following paragraphs are ex- 
cerpted had been written not for London, but for 
New York. We quote Ernest Newman in the 
London Sunday Times: 

“London has lost the spirit of adventure in opera. 
One reason for this, of course, may be the fact thay 
recently too little appeal has been made to its sens 
of adventure: the appetite for the new has dwindled 
for lack of food. Could we have had such works ; 
‘Wozzeck’ at Covent Garden when they were males 
new and all musical Europe was talking about them 
could we have now such works as ‘Mathis der Maler’ 
or ‘Lulu’—to speak of German operas 


S 


alont—the 


ame of curiosity might have been, or might stil] pe 
kept alive. I am not criticizing the present or any 
previous Covent Garden syndicate for their failure 
to give us these and other modern works: an opera 
house, unfortunately, has to consider many other 
things besides musical culture pure and simple I 
am simply stating facts and regretting the conse 
quences of them—the worst of which is that we hay, 
now, at Covent Garden, what is musically and jp- 


tellectually the most backward opera public in the 
world. And since the limitation of the permanent 
repertory during recent years is to some extent 
answerable for this partial atrophy of the spirit of aq- 
venture in our public, there is good reason to fear 
that the total closing down of Covent Garden for 
a year or two would result in the 
complete 

‘The spectator, 


atre yphy becoming 


who always sees most of the gan, 


is perhaps more aware than the musical enttepre 
neurs are of the great changes that are going oy, 


in our musical life as a whole. The Covent Garden 
audience of today, I imagine, is much less welj- 
informed and less critical than that of a genetatjon 
or so ago. Stalwarts of the old Wagnerian Gyard 
tell us frankly that they do not want to see another 
performance of the Wagner operas either in London 
or anywhere else, as there is not a singer in the worjq 
whom they regard as adequate to the leading Darts 
These people prefer to live on their memories ,5 
greater days. The vounger generation, so far a. +4 
frequents Covent Garden, has no critical standard 
worth speaking of, because it has never heard an, 
thing better than the best of to-day: this has heen 
evident enough during the last Italian season or ty, 
when the house has gone into raptures over 
that our fathers would have regarded 
than a decent second- or third-rate 
that there is a large unsophisticated 
expert exploitation, a public only approach tp 
music is through the Celebrity or the Notoriety, p41 
which, for that very reason and through that meqj,,, 
might possibly be induced to take an interest in ce, 
tain operas that would mane no appe: ul to it on th 
merits alone, however great 

Conceivably the same complaint might ee! 
made in other times. Not every past age of sone 
could have been a golden one If audiences are . 
enthusiastic about mediocre 
because they have not heard bettet 
better to be found ? Plainly, if we read M1 
aright, not in London. 
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Mid-Winter Vacation 


Personalities 





for Ernest Hutcheson (Rig 





ht) and 
Oscar Wagner, Who Left Their Duties at the Juilliard Schoo 
for Some Golfing Days in Florida 


Heifetz—On the day before his final New York 
cital of the season, Jascha Hetfetz was ited 
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BALTIMORE PLAYERS 
GIVE YOUTH CONCERT 


Wolfgang Martin Makes Debut 
as Conductor of Women’s String 
Symphony—Leads Novelties 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 20.—The Baltimore 
symphony’s second concert for young 
eople on Jan. 28 set the large youthful 
udience the pleasant task of singing 
the ‘Ode to Joy’ with Werner Janssen’s 
ind the orchestra’s encouraging support. 
The musical illustrations chosen from 
scores of Beethoven, Mehul, Mendels- 
sohn and Meyerbeer gave the young 
audience abundant substance for 
thought. The conductor’s descriptive 
talk with screen pictures aided the 
young group to comprehend the pro- 
gram. 

The Women’s String Symphony be- 
gan its third season with an attractive 
program on Jan. 30 at the Peabody In- 
stitute. The concert marked the initial 
appearance of Wolfgang Martin, as con- 
ductor. Mr. Martin, a refugee from 
Vienna, where he held important posts, 
revealed admirable control of the baton 
imbuing the playing of the orchestra 
with a fresh quality of tone and style 
which gave the various interpretations 
added interest. The quaint score, ‘Pea- 
cock Pie’, by Armstrong Gibbs, was 
loudly applauded Asger Hamerik’s 
‘Symphonie Spirituelle’, the work of a 
former director of the Peabody Con 
servatory of Music, received a sym 
pathetic reading. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 


BRIEF RETURN VISIT 


Company to Give Nine Performances at 
Metropolitan Opera House in 
March Series 
The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
will open a brief spring season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on March 
13 before sailing for Europe. The com 
pany will offer eighteen ballets of which 
ne, ‘The Blue Bird’, a divertissement 
from ‘Aurora’s Wedding’ has recently 

been added to the repertoire. 

The nine performances will extend 
from March 13 to March-16, and from 
March 20 to March 23. In the interyal, 
the troupe will fulfill a brief engage 
ment in Cincinnati with the Cincinnati 
Orchestra. Only two matinees will be 
given, on March 16 and March 22. After 
the engagement the company will sail 
for Monte Carlo where it will begin its 
innual spring engagement on April |st. 

The program for the nine perform 


nees is: 


March 13 uc des Cygnes’; ‘St. Francis’; 
The Blue Bird’; ‘Gaité Parisienne’ 

Mar. 14: ‘Carnaval’; ‘The Seventh Symphony’; 
Spectre de la Rose’; ‘Gaité Parisienne’ 
March 15 ‘Les Sylphides’; ‘Rogatyri’; 
‘L’Aprés midi. d'un Faune’; ‘Le Seaul 

Danube’ 

March 16 ‘Coppelia’; *The Blue Bird’; 
Gaité Parisienne’ 

March 20: ‘Carnaval’; ‘St Francis’; ‘The 
Blue Bird’: ‘Gaité Parisienne’ 

March 21: ‘Lac des Cygnes’; ‘Don Juar 
Gaité Parisienne’ 

March 22: ‘Les Sylphides’; ‘Petrouchka’; ‘The 
Blue Bird’; ‘Prince Igor’ 

larch 22: ‘Les Elfs’; “‘Three-Cornered H 
Spectre de la Rose ‘Prince Igor’ 

farch 23: ‘Giselle’ The Seventh Symp! 


Gaité Parisienne 
toston Symphony to Give Second Series 
of Youth Concerts 
Boston, Feb 20.—Good 
se interested in furthering the cause 
a better understanding of orchestral 
usic among young people, is the an 
uncement that Wheeler Beckett will 


news to 
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conduct a second series of orchestral 
concerts for students of High School 
age. The concerts will be played by 
seventy members of the Boston Sym- 
phony, conducted by Mr. Beckett, and 
will be given in Symphony Hall on 
Feb. 15, March 29 and April 12. 
G. M. S. 


EISTEDFODD PLANNED 


To Be Held at World’s Fair Court 

of Peace in Mid-August 

The American Welsh Committee will 
hold its annual Eistedfodd (choral 
competition) and Gymanfa (Welsh 
Sacred Song Festival) under the grant 
of the American National Ejistedfodd 
\ssociation, at the Court of Peace at 
the New York World’s Fair on Aug. 
25, 26 and 27. The director is Owen 
Robert Jones and Philip James is chair- 
man of the Eistedfodd committee. 

Works to be sung include the Sanctus 
from Bach’s B Minor Mass and James’s 
‘By the Waters of Jabylon’, for mixed 
choirs; Granville Bantock’s ‘Lucifer in 
Starlight’ and Protheroe’s ‘The Nun of 
Nidaros’ for male choirs; and Morris’s 
‘Joyous Fairies’ and Stanford’s ‘The 
Bluebird’ for female choirs. The first 
prize for mixed choirs is $3,000, second, 
$1,000; the prize for male choirs, $1,000 
and $500; for female choirs, there is 
one prize of $750. 

All intending choruses should send 
their names to the secretary of Ejisted- 
fodd Committee, Dr. E. D. Jones of the 
Scranton 7ribune of Scranton, Pa., be- 
fore May 3 








London Activities 
(Continued from page 5) 


for conductor or composer I should not 
like to say. English audiences have 
not taken very kindly to Mahler, whom 
the Viennese, before they were com 
pelled to lose their memory, placed on 
the level of Schubert and Brahms. For 
one thing, we find him far too lengthy 
—almost elephantine; and there is so 
little nobility or grandeur behind what 
seems to us to be an incessant mean 
dering. Since Walter has acquired 
French citizenship it would have been 
interesting, one thought, to hear some 
thing under his baton of Debussy or 
Ravel. Perhaps we shall have the pleas 
ure when he returns here in the Spring 
to conduct at the London Music Fes 
tival. 

\ new work in the repertory of Al 
fred Cortot is Ravel’s concerto for the 
left hand which he played at a concert 
of the London Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Stanley Chapple. The 
great technical difficulties were over 
come with seemingly a minimum of 
effort, but the impression remained that 
there was nothing very convincing in 
this extremely clever, but dry and cold- 
ly calculated work. It was a pleasure, 
after this, to hear Cortot again in his 
old favorite, Franck’s Sym 
phonic Variations which he 
plays as no one else. 

Two other works should be men- 
tioned: a motet with instrumental ac 
companiment by Stanislas Szarzynski, a 
completely unknown Polish composer of 
the seventeenth century who appears to 
have been conversant with the contem 
porary Italian style; and a delightful 
little Divertimento for small orchestra 
by Gordon Jacob, a composer who is on 
the staff of the Royal College of Music 
and whose work reveals a witty turn 
of mind and a cunning sense of the or 
chestra. The first was performed at the 
Adolph Hallis Chamber concerts; the 
second at the Royal College of Music 
Patrons’ Fund Concerts. 


Cesar 
music 


Whet They Read Twenty Years Ago 
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The Trio de Lutéce and Lucy Gates Experimenting with a Little Pseudo-lmprisonment during a 

Visit to the Universal City Lot. Left, Georges Barrére Is Pleading with His Captors. Right, 

He Has Decided a Comfortable Cell Is Preferable to Touring. Paul Kéfer, ‘Cellist; Miss Gates, 
Soprano, and Carlos Salzédo, Harpist, Can't Change His Mind 


Those Chilly New Yorkers! If You Know How to Sing 


(Headline) ‘Cleopatra’ and ‘Lorelei’ Che veteran Italian baritone, Mattia 
Fail to Excite New York. Mary Ga Battistini is appearing at the Paris 
den Appears as Egyptian Queen, Ai Opera and performances are all sold 
Fitsiun Creates Role of Siren. out every time he sings. He is now in 

1919 his sixty-eighth year. 
1919 


Chicago Opera Repertoire in N. Y. 
The visiting Chicago Opera Company 
gave at the Lexington Theatre ‘Linda 


They Still Are Human 
(Headline) Court Upholds Critic's 


di Chamounix’ with Galli-Curci: ‘Pel at aes ds mememess Ret ae amen 
leas et Mélisande’: ‘Lucia di Lammet — . en Be Legal y Pen 
moor’; Massenet’s ‘Manon’: ‘Gismonda’ siete 
and ‘Isabeau’. — 
1919 { Fair Exchange 
Pe Che Paris Conservatoire Orchestra is 


—_ . } ] 1 | ‘ } : 
: , ak in need of a leader. How about choos 
The author, composer and publisher 


of the opera, phy iseau Blew’ have re 
nounced all royalties, The profits Wil 
be devoted to the reconstruction of 


ing an American: 


1919 


A Distinction? 


towns in Belgium. The work ts a set The difference between the various 

ting by Albert Wolf, conductor at the hperas of Donisettt and his school is 

() pera-( omique, of Maeterlinck’s pla merely one of tunes. Sometimes the 

of the same name. tunes are a ttle better, sometimes a 
1919 title % Y: 

Opera in Venice \ssociation in its New York club house 

rh yp aes _* on Feb. 20. About 100 members and 

(Continued from page 7) guests were present. Carl Engel, 


Birds’. The opera by the French mas 
ter was performed for the first time in 
[Italy in 1926 at the “Teatro di Torino”, 
in the original language. The Venetian 4 
revival won the sympathy of the public, — jg. 
thanks partly to the lively performances 


editor of The Musical Quarterly, in- 
troduced Mr. Barbirolli. 

Che association planned an exhibition 
Beethoven books recently added _ to 
extensive library, on the evening 
ot Feb. 24, with Prof. Otto Albrecht 
led by the young and brilliant conduc- of the University of Pennsylvania, as 
tor Nino Sanzogno. This month (Feb- speaker on the musical relations be 
ruary) there will be performances Of tween Beethoven and Goethe. Fred 
‘Tosca’, ‘Die Walktre’, and Wolf-Fer erick Jagel, tenor of the Metropolitan, 
rari’s ‘Il Campiello’, after which we : 


: was to sing Beethoven songs to Goethe 
are promised seven symphonic-choral texts, with Raphael Mertis at the piano 
concerts under the direction of G. Geor 


Parodi, Georg 


gesco, A. La_ Rosa 
Schumann (Handel’s ‘Messiah’ and 
Bach’s ‘St. Matthew Passion’), A. 
Pedrotti, Nino Sanzogno, 


> 


Hoesslin, and R. Zandonai 


Scholz Brothers Play on Settlement 
Music School Series 

Franz von The Music School of the Henry Street 
Settlement, directed by Grace Spofford, 
began its fourth annual series of faculty 

Beethoven Association Honors Barbi-  -ecjtals on Feb. 3, presenting Heinz and 

duo-pianists, at the 

Grand Street Playhouse. The program 


t 


rolli at Luncheon Robert Scholz. 
john Barbirolli, conductor of | the 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony contained works by Bach, Debussy, 
was the guest of honor and speaker at Petvrek, Loeilly-Scholz, Rachmaninoff, 
a luncheon given by the Beethover Sauer and Heinz Scholz 
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Guila Bustabo Plans Long American Tour 


YUILA BUSTABO, nineteen-year- 
American violinist, is planning an 
extended tour of her own country after 
many appearances in Europe and Aus- 
tralia. She recently played in three con- 
certs with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, two under the baton of 
John Barbirolli, and at one of the Phil- 
harmonic’s children’s concerts  con- 
ducted by Ernest Schelling. On Jan. 
27 she gave a recital in Town Hall after 
presenting programs in Chicago, New 
Orleans, and in Washington, D. C., for 
Mrs. Roosevelt. 
The young violinist returned to 
America via Honolulu, where she gave 


to the 


was her first visit 
Hawaiian Islands and she arrived 
there from Australia, where she had 
appeared in more than forty engage- 
ments in Melbourne, Sydney, Hobart, 
Brisbane, Adelaide and Queensland. 
During her tour of the Antipodes, Miss 
Bustabo was the recipient of many 
trinkets and tokens of affection from 
her Australian admirers. One of these, 
a small, almost perfect reproduction of 
a bow and violin, no larger than a good- 
sized coin, is one of her particular treas- 
ures. 

Miss Bustabo was born in Wisconsin 
of Italian and Czechoslovakian parent- 
age. At the age of five she won a 
scholarship at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, where her first teacher was Leon 
Sammetini, Dutch-American violinist. 
Later she studied with Louis Per- 
singer, who was the first teacher of 
Yehudi Menuhin. In September, 1934, 
upon the advice of Toscanini and 
Kreisler she went to London, where she 
made her debut. Her success was such 
that she appeared in ten concerts there 
and then embarked on a European tour 
of the Continent. 


Played For Sibelius 


In 1935 and 1936 Miss Bustabo again 
toured Europe as recitalist and soloist 
with major orchestras, broadcasting 
with the BBC Symphony. Among the 
European cities in which Miss Bustabo 
has appeared are Berlin, London; Stock- 
holm, Oslo and Copenhagen in Scandi- 
navia; Lisbon, Rome, Turin, Budapest: 
The Hague and Amsterdam in Holland 
and Paris. She played for Queen Marie 
in Budapest with Georges Enesco at 
tending ; for Queen Wilhelmina of Hol- 
land under the baton of Willem Men- 
gelberg, and for Sibelius in Helsingfors, 


a recital. It 


playing the composer’s concerto, which 
he also requested her to perform at the 



















Left, Guila Bustabo with 
Her Tiny Violin, One and 
One-Quarter Inches Long, 
Made from Queensland 
Timber and Presented 
to Her in Melbourne. 
Above: Miss Bustabo in 
a Garden in Honolulu 


Silelius Festival in Leipzig last year 

She has played in concerts under the 
batons of Albert Coates, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Malcolm Sargent, Willem 
Mengelberg, Ernst Dohnanyi and other 
noted conductors. During her years in 
Europe she studied with Hubay in 
Budapest and Georges Enesco in Paris 

In America Miss Bustabo has ap 
peared as soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony, Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Chicago Symphony, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York, and at the Ann Arbor and West 
chester Festivals. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
PAYS NEWARK VISIT 


‘Barber of Seville’ Sponsored by Grif- 
fith Music Foundation—Milstein 
Gives Recital 
Newark, N. J., Feb. 20—The 
Griffith Music Foundation recently cele- 
brated the first anniversary of its activi- 
ties, and announced a recital by Pade- 
rewski to be given on March 1. An 
audience of about 3500 at the Mosque 
heard the ‘Barber of Seville’ given by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. Some 
substitutions in the original cast were 
necessitated by indisposition. Lily Pons 
was replaced by Bidu Sayao, and at the 
last moment, after the programs had been 
printed, it was necessary to call in John 
Charles Thomas to Richard 

Bonelli in the title role 

The performance moved with great 
smoothness and the arias were received 
with vociferous enthusiasm. Nino Mar 
tini as the Count, Ezio Pinza as the 
Music Master, and Virgilio Lazzari as 
Dr. Bartolo were effective 


replace 


Gennaro 


Lesson scene, 
‘Variations’ 


Papi conducted. In the 
Miss Sayao sang Adam’s 
on a Mozart theme. 

The Foundation also presented a 
violin recital by Nathan Milstein, with 
Arthur Balsam at the piano, recently 
The program included sonatas by Han- 
del, Bach, and Beethoven, two caprices 
and a concerto by Paganini. Mr. Mil- 
stein proved himself a sterling artist. 
The Paganini pyrotechnics brought 
down the house. P.G 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
GIVES FUND CONCERT 


Koussevitzky Offers Amusing 


Fare by Prokofieff. Haydn, 
Gruenberg and Others 





Boston, Feb. A)—Perhaps the most 
interesting event to chronicle at this 
writing, concerning the Boston Svm- 
phony, is its recent departure from the 
role of a dignified and verv serious- 
minded Boston Institution (please note 
the capitals) to that of a seemingly 
irivolous and care-free group intent on 
having a good t nd giving others 
the same 

The occasion for this departure was 
the orchestra’s Pension Fund Concert 
on Feb. 1, at which time it repeated 
severa! items given at a Surprise con- 
cert in 1934. There was, for imstance, 
the ‘Farewell’ Symphony f Hay 
played in costume al carried out im 
the traditional manner There was also 
the ‘Daniel Jazz of Gruenberg with 
Colin O’More again the sol 
the orchestra irbed in white linmet 
jackets Other works n th S 
of this concert mecluce the verv amus 
ing ‘Peter and the Wolt by Prokotieft 
with Richard Ha wa appea e as 
narrator t t 
waltzes by Lanner, Strauss, Sibelius I 
Ravel. The only unfortunate thing about 
the performance is that outside of 
Boston. only New York patrons of the 
orchestra's ooncerts there wet Tay red 
with a pportunity to s te 
De fi eTs TOT ts $ it 
that t} ~ ft e 
ting priv 2 br kK S< t 

is Men are yort . itching 

Bruckner Eighth Heard 

The programs arranged by Dr. Kous 
sevitzky for the fiiteent! r Fr 
day-Satur concerts pr il 
satistving 

Sx N ; < 

P . t hx 

M assorgsk IX 


When the Bruckner was performed 








in Boston tw vears ag it seemed 
grandiloquent 4 ttle vercharge 
with emotion it continues its app« 
upon the intensified and declamator) 
emotional plane, but its shortcomings 
wetTe I uch less evident at the pert 
ance on Frid iter It s t 
course, impossible for any conduct re 
eandinen af alsin ee es 
gardiess of ability, t ake a ul t 
terpiece from material of uneven worth, 
vet one ght cor ) K ssevit kv 
that honor upon this occasior \ less 
sure tou wou resuit “ 
formance wh r niv t ‘ 
rate vet §s hi i iramework t the sv 
phony, but the conductor is evidently mn 
‘omplete sympathy with Bruckner, hence: 
with the additx nal study ft the scor« 
which he has obviously made, we wer« 
brought face to face with the more lofty 
t! iwhts it m SeT 

Ther re ev eress the es 
capable nents of music verbose 
ness, but those w rd the perforr 


ance of the symphony at this concert 
were able to recognize the real genius 
of Bruckner, perhaps for the first time. 
Certainly few will soon forget the su- 
perb performance of the Adagio, or the 
steady surge of the Finale. 

As usual, the Mussorgsky ‘Pictures’ 
made a strong appeal and as usual, Dr. 
Koussivitzky illumined the score, bring- 
ing to a triumphant close this amusing 
series of sketches. 

GRACE 


BOSTON RECITALS 
ATTRACT THRONGS 


Serkin Makes Local Debut as 
Recitalist—Alice Tully 
Plays in Jordan Hall 


Boston, Feb. 20.—The most important 
debut of a concert pianist which Boston 
has experienced in a long, long time oc- 
curred in Symphony Hall on the fifth 
of this month when Rudolf Serkin 
played to a very large and very much 
exhilarated audience. This young man 
had been heard here as companion to 
Adolf Busch in chamber music amd as 
soloist with the Boston Symphony. His 
solo appearance was anticipated with 
no small amount of eagerness, and it is 
pleasant to record that his listeners were 
filled with enthusiasm for his _perfor- 
mance. His program comprised the 
Beethoven Sonata Op. 8la in E Fiat. 
Schubert’s C Major Fantaisie, Op. 15, 
a pair of Mendelssohn ‘Songs Without 
Words’, the A Minor and G Fiat 
Major Chopin Etudes of Op. 25, a pair 
of Debussy Etudes and a pair of Paga 
nini-Liszt Etudes in E Major and A 
Minor Although the program was a 
little top-heavy on the purely brilliant 
Mr. Serkin proved that he 
naster not. only of all the technical de 
tails of piano playing, but that he also 
possessed the poetic insight necessary 
to bring alive the more emotional pas 
wes. He was accorded an ovation. 

In Jordan Hall, Anne Mundy has 
played a program of piano music by 
Scarlatti, Mozart, Schumann, Ravel, 
Gritfes and Castelnuovo-Tedesco. Clar 
ity of technique she continues to pos 
remains for her to place 
her performance her own un 
istakable stamp, and to give more vi 


! 
tality 
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and ruggedness to measures de 
nanding those qualities. 


Contemporary Music Offered 


Faelton Hall has housed a very suc- 
cessful meeting of the Forum Labora- 
this month. So large an audience 
gathered that standing room was at a 
premium The program comprised a 
trio of vocal works by Lowell Mason, 
: Sonata for violin and piano by Werner 
losten and a group of compositions by 
Heinrich Gebhard, including songs, a 


tory 


string quartet and some music for two 


pianos, with the composer acting as ac 
companist and as part of the duo team 
the other member being Helen Coates 
Dean Winslow Hanscom, director oi 
the Forum Laboratory in Boston con 
ducted the Forum Choir in the naively 
ippealing Mason items; the Forun 
Quartet performed Mr. Geb 
I's quartet, and Hazel Hallet, pian 
ist, Jeska Stone, contralto and Stanley 
Benson, violinist completed the roste1 


String 


ar 


those contributing to the program 
\lthough Messrs. Mason and_ Joster 
were given a sympathetic hearing, it 
vas to Mr. Gebhard and his works, bot! 


audience 
well de 
STUTS MAN 


scholarly and witty that the 
gave unrestrained applause, 
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SCRANTON PHILHARMONIC BEGINS ITS SEASON 


At the Opening Concert of the Scranton Philharmonic in Masonic Temple 


Conductor and Maurice Eisenberg, ‘Cellist, as Soloist 


SCRANTON, Pa., Feb. 20.—The Scran- 
ton Philharmonic, Dr. Felix Gatz, con- 
ductor, and with Maurice Eisenberg, 
‘cellist, as soloist, gave its opening con- 
cert of the season in Masonic Temple 
on Jan. 31. The program included 
the Overture to Weber’s ‘Oberon’, 


PHILADELPHIA MEN 
IN WORCESTER VISIT 


Ormandy Conducts Symphony 
with Rubinstein as Soloist 
in Chopin Work R 


Worcester, Feb. 20.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy and with Artur Rubinstein 
as piano soloist, roused a capacity audi- 
ence at the Auditorium to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm on Feb. 9. This was the 
third event in the Civic Series. In the 
first half of the program were heard 
eethoven’s Overture to ‘Egmont’ and 
Seventh Symphony. Mr. Rubinstein was 
recalled seven times after the Chopin 
Concerto in F Minor. Three excerpts 
trom ‘Die Meistersinger’ concluded an 
evening of perfections. 

The Clark University Fine Arts 
Course offered an extra program on 
Feb. 7, ‘An Evening in Cathay’, given 
tor the benefit of Chinese war sufferers, 
which brought forward a company of a 
dozen dancers and musicians, many ex- 
professors in Chinese colleges, whose 
work and equipment were wiped out by 
the bombardments. The exquisite cos- 
tumes, Eastern subtleties of pantomime, 
and the strange music of the Classical 
Orchestra, were all most charming. 


Local Groups Offer Events of Interest 


The Melophonic Club of North High 


School was heard at Old South Church 
m Feb. 3 in ‘Mexican Melody’, an 
yperetta based on Mexican folk tunes 
with book, lyrics and adaptation by 
Mabel S. Reed, supervisor of music at 
the This program was sub- 
tantially a repetition of the club’s an- 
nual production of 1938. 

The Embassy Male Quartet and the 


sche ol. 


Musical Art Trio of instrumentalists, 
ntertained the Worcester County 
Mechanics Association at Mechanics 
Hall on Feb. 6. 


lhe Philharmonic Orchestra and Glee 
lub of Holy Cross College were heard 
it the Hotel Bancroft on Feb. 10, under 
Edward Bouvier. The occasion was 
he ever-popular annual concert and 











Tchaikovsky Fifth Symphony and 
Boccherini ‘Cello Concerto, in which 
Mr. Eisenberg The 
list was required to add an encore, the 
Bourée from a Bach Suite in C Major 
The orchestra was also obliged to add 
an encore, the ‘Nocturne’ from Men 


the 
the 
‘cel- 


was soloist. 


dance sponsored by the Alumni Associa- 
tion. 
All Saints Church Choir of thirty-six 


men and boys,‘ with William Self as 
organist and choirmaster, presented 


musical vespers on Feb. 5, with a pro 
gram representative of Russian, Frencl 
English, and American composers 
The local chapter of the America 
Guild of Organists sponsored a choit 
festival on Feb. 13 at All Saints Episc 
pal church. Choirs of Wesley, Central 
Congregational, First Lutheran, and All 
Saints churches participated. Assisting 
organists were William E. Zeuch of 
First Church, and Carl McKinley of Old 
South Church, both of Boston 
Joun F. Kyes 


U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY HAS 
INITIAL CONCERT SERIES 


Professional Musicians Play for First 
Time Since Foundation in 1845 

ANNAPOLIS, Mp., Feb. 20.—A unique 
and interesting addition has been 
to the musical map of America by the 
inclusion of Annapolis where an experi- 
mental series of entertainments at the 
U. S. Naval Academy was terminated 
on Feb. 4, by Agnes Davis, soprano 
Edwina Eustis, contralto; Ernest Mc 
Chesney, tenor, and Lansing Hatfield 
baritone, with Paul Sargent and Amos 
\llen at the piano. 

The season opened on Dec. 10 with a 
recital by the Barrére Little Symphony 
the first group of professional musicians 
ever to perform at the Naval Academy 
since its founding in 1845. Until this 
vear, when Rear Admiral Wilson 
Brown, formerly personal aide to Presi 
dent Roosevelt and now Superintendent 
official 


made 


of the academy, gave sanction 
to a series of cultural entertainments, 
the midshipmen have had to rely on 


their own talent or on local amateurs 
Coming from all forty-eight states of 
the Union, the midshipmen form at 


interesting cross-section of America and 
are enthusiastic and warmly apprecia 
tive listeners. No other place, with th: 
possible exception of West Point, could 
offer to artists the. same type of audi 
ence. 

Throughout the season the 


progtTrams 
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NEW HAVEN PLAYERS 
AIDED BY GLEE CLUB 


Music by Sibelius, Holst and 
Thempsen Sung—Smith Con- 
ducts Wagner and Brahms 


20.—David Stan- 
Haven Orchestra 
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CLEVELAND PLAYERS 
RETURN FROM TOUR 


Rodzinski and Ringwall Con- 
duct Recent Concerts—Paul 
Wittgenstein Plays Ravel 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 20.—The Cleveland 
Orchestra returned on Feb. 18 from its 
nineteenth annual Eastern tour. Capac- 
ity audiences and critics were unani- 
mous in their praise of the gifts of the 
conductor, Dr. Artur Rodzinski and of 
the ensemble. Performances were given 
in Hamilton, Troy, Schenectady, Al- 
bany and Elmira, N. Y., Hartford, 
Conn., Northampton, Springfield and 
South Hadley, Mass., and Williamsport, 
Pa. The concert played at Colgate 
University was the first appearance of 
the orchestra in Hamilton, all others 
were re-engagements. 

An interesting event of Feb. 19 was 
arranged by the Musical Arts Associa- 
tion which supports the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. Members of the Citizens Com- 
mittee and Friends of the Orchestra 
were invited to be present during the 
Sunday evening broadcast. These pro- 
grams, played in Severance Hall, are 
broadcast nationally. They are planned 
and conducted by Rudolph Ringwall, the 
associate conductor, who also conducts 
the “Twilight Concerts’, played twice 
monthly on Sundays. 

Josef Fuchs was soloist for the twelfth 
program of the season, played on Jan. 
26 and 28. Mr. Fuchs won a rousing 
ovation and was recalled many times 
by the audience and his collez gues in 
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Paul Wittgenstein 


the orchestra, proud of the rich gifts 
and artistry of their concertmaster. His 
choice of Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Espagnole’ 
was a happy one as it has been long 
since it has been heard here. Dr. Rod- 
zinski conducted a magnificent perfor- 
mance of the Sibelius Symphony No. 5 
in E Flat. The program opened with 
the Bach ‘Br: meh ete Concerto No. 
3 in G, for string orchestra, and closed 
with Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel’. 

The Feb. 2 and 4 programs featured 
the pianist Paul Wittgenstein, who ap- 
peared locally for the first time playing 
the Concerto for left hand alone, com- 
posed for him by his friend, the late 
Maurice Ravel. The remainder of the 
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program consisted of Menotti’s Overture 
to ‘Amelia Goes to the Ball’, Schu- 
mann’s ‘Rhenish’ Symphony and Bere- 
zowski’s Toccata, Variations and Finale, 
for string quartet and orchestra, Op. 
23. The Walden String Quartet played 
the solo parts and was received most 
cordially by the audience. The mem- 
bers are Homer Schmitt and Bernard 
Goodman, violins; David Schwartz, 
viola, and Robert Swenson, ’cello’. 


Two Other Orchestras Heard 


While the Orchestra was on tour sev- 
eral performances of interest locally 
were given in Severance Hall. The 
Cleveland Art Association presented the 
Cleveland Women’s Orchestra, Hyman 
Schandler, conducting, and the Serge 
Nadejdin’s Russian Ballet. 

Another concert given on Feb. 11 
during the absence of the orchestra was 
by the Cleveland Philharmonic, an or- 
ganization of young players who are 
advanced pupils and artists pupils hop- 
ing to make music their life’s work and 
anxious to build a repertoire of sym- 
phonic music and gain valuable experi- 
ence rehearsing for and playing several 
concerts each season. They have en- 
gaged F. Karl Grossman as conductor 
and presented two programs this sea- 
son. The concert given on Feb. 11 
featured Boris Goldovsky as soloist, in 
Mozart’s Concerto for Piano in D 
Minor, the Ballet Suite, ‘Cephale et 
Procris’, Gretry-Mottl; Overture to 
‘Sakuntala’ by Goldmark and Symphony 
No. 2 in D Minor, Op. 70, by Dvorak. 
This orchestra was organized during the 
summer of 1938 by Robért Zupnik who 
is principal oboe, Alfred Zetzer, prin- 
cipal clarinet, and Irving Klein, princi- 
pal ‘cello WiLMA HUNING 





CLEVELAND HAILS 
NEW CHAMBER GROUP 


Society Offers Its Inaugural 
Program—Van der Veer and 
Schumann Give Retitals 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 20.—The recently 
formed Chamber Music Society of 
Cleveland presented three compositions 
rarely heard in this city, as its inaugu- 
ral program on Jan. 31. They were 
Fauré’s Quartet No. 2, for piano and 
strings, the Beethoven Septet Op. 20 
and Prokofieff’s ‘Overture on Two Yid- 
dish Themes’, Op. 34. A large audience 
gave evidence of approval and apprecia- 
tion of those who organized and partici- 
pated in the program. Boris Goldovsky 
and Arthur Loesser spoke briefly on the 
music, performed by Felix Eyle, Josef 
Fuchs, Paul Gershman and Jerome 
Gross, violinists; Tom Brennand and 
Leon Frengut, violists; Harry Fuchs, 
Victor de Gomez and Charles Mc- 
Bride, ‘cellists; Jacques Posell, bass; 
George Rowe, clarinetist; Rudolph Pu- 
letz, horn; Frank Ruggieri, bassoonist 
and Boris Goldovsky and Arthur Loes- 
ser, pianists. Two concerts are to fol- 
low and complete the season. 

Nadia Boulanger, distinguished French 
musician, was in Cleveland the week of 
Jan. 8, sponsored by the music division 
of the Western Reserve University and 
the Women’s City Club. Mme. Bou- 
langer lectured daily to large audiences 
of students and music lovers and 
brought her visit to a close by conduct- 
ing the University Choir and Orches- 
tra in a concert of ancient and modern 
religious music at Severance Hall. 

Nevada Van der Veer’s recital given 
on Feb. 8 at the Cleveland Institute of 
Music brought forth high praise from 


the critics and an enthusiastic audience. 
The program was devoted entirely to 
songs of Hugo Wolf. Mme. Van der 
Veer was accompanied by Ruth Ed- 
wards. 

Elizabeth Schumann was presented at 
Severance Hall on Jan. 17 by groups 
supporting the German Cultural Gar- 
dens and the German Summer School 
of Western Reserve University, in a 
program of Lieder. Leo Rosenek was 
accompanist. 

Mrs. Emil Brudno, director of the 
Cleveland Concert Course, has _pre- 
sented three concerts which close the 
regular course of the sixth season. 
Vronsky and Babin on Jan. 20 in a two- 
piano recital, Marian Anderson, with 
Kosti Vehanen at the piano on Feb. 3, 
and Robert Casadesus, pianist, on Feb. 
17. Added attractions announced are 
Harold Kreutzberg for Feb. 22 and 
Paderewski for March 5. 

Arthur Quimby, curator of Musical 
arts at the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
has brought many splendid artists here 
for the Friday evening concerts. Heinz 
and Robert Scholz appeared in a two- 
piano presentation of “The Art of 
Fugue’, by Bach. 

On Feb. 10, Paul Hindemith appeared 
in recital of four of his sonatas. He 
was assisted by Lydia Hoffman-Behr- 
endt, pianist. The program included 
his viola d’Amore Sonata Op. 5, No. 2; 
Piano Sonata No. 1; Sonata for Viola 
alone, Op. 25, No. 1 and Viola and 
Piano Concerto Op. II, No. 4. An 
unusually large audience was present 
anxious to see and hear this distin- 
guished artist but many expressed dis- 
appointment when the program ended 
and he had not fulfilled the promise of 
the advance notices of a ‘lecture-re- 
cital’. 

WILMA HUNING 
Eyvind Laholm Returns to America for 
Concert Appearances 

Eyvind Laholm, American born tenor 
who has been appearing in leading roles 
in the opera houses of Central Europe 
and Italy, will arrive in this country on 
March 30, and will make his New York 
debut as soloist with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony under John Barbirolli in the 
performance of the uncut act two of 
‘Tristan und Isolde’. Kirsten Flagstad 
will sing the role of Isolde with Enid 
Szantho and John Gurney as_ Bran- 
gane and King Mark. Mr. Laholm 
will also be heard at the Cincinnati 
Biennial May Festival and on May 5 
and 6, he will appear with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony under Eugene Goos 
sens. 
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point of shouting its approval and clapping 
tumultuously. He could easily have sung 
a group of encores after each item, such 
was the enthusiasm of his listeners. In the 
first group, Grieg’s ‘Die Prinzessin’ won 
especial approval and in the second group 
‘The Two Grenadiers’, which was sung 
with dramatic fervor and emphasis could 
have been repeated, though Mr. Tauber’s 
artistic sensibilities forbade him to do so. 
The final group of the singer’s light-opera 
successes was delivered with a complete 
understanding of the type of music and in 
clever contrast to other items on the list, 
not to speak of beautiful vocal shading 
and interpretative finesse. Miss Sarrica’s 
contributions to the concert were excellent 
and won her also, considerable applause. 


Griller String Quartet Makes American 
Debut 


A notable and welcome newcomer to the 
local chamber music world, the Griller 
String Quartet made its American debut in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 5 
with a program which included Bax’s 
Quartet in G, No. 1; Mozart’s Quartet in 
C, (K.465) ; and Beethoven’s Quartet in F 
Minor, Op. 95. Members of this group, 
which combined youthful zest with ma- 
turity of technique and approach, are Sid- 
ney Griller, first violin; Jack O’Brien, sec- 
ond violin; Philip Bruton, viola, and Colin 
Hampton, ‘cellist. One was delighted to 
be introduced to the quartet through the 
medium of the unhackneyed Bax Quartet, 
a thoroughly successful expression of the 
composer’s rhythmic and harmonic origi- 
nality. 

At first, the impression that the listener 
had was of stirring virility of tone; a 
buoyant vehemence of expression, eminently 
suited to the first movement of the Bax 
work. Mr. Hampton’s rich and powerful 
‘cello tone was heard to advantage in the 
elaborate figurations assigned to his instru- 
ment. Any apprehension that the occa- 
sional roughness of the quartet’s playing in 
the first movement, with an occasional grit- 
tiness of tone, was symptomatic of a lim- 
ited palette of tone colors was at once dis- 
pelled by its exquisite interpretation of the 
haunting lento, one of Bax’s most magical 
movements. The tenuous chords of this 
mood study, in which the ‘cello sings 
against whisperings of the other strings, 
have a fascinating shimmer, and the quar- 
tet’s pianissimo at the close was truly re- 
markable. And in the youthful, almost 
bumptious, final Rondo the players made 
the most of the choppy rhythms and sweep- 
ing chords, which were always in the quar- 
tet vernacular, so to speak. In the Mozart 
quartet, with its once formidable opening 
dissonances, the Griller players gave evi- 
dence that their flair for modern works 
is mated with a classical style and under- 
standing. The audience was smaller than 
it should have been, but increasingly en- 
thusiastic. 2. 


Renaissance Quintet Offers Program of 
Early Music 
Renaissance Quintet of Ancient Instru- 
ments: Rudolph Bochco, dessus de viole ; 
Jacques Malkin, viole d’amour ; Dan Farns- 
worth, viole de gamba; Benjamin Fein- 
bloom, basse de viole ; Leon Small, clavecin 
Assisting artist: Barbara Farnsworth, so- 
prano. Town Hall, Feb. 7, afternoon: 
Suite in G Minor , Telemann 
The Quintet 


Aria, ‘Tu se’ morta’, from ‘Orfeo’. Monteverdi 

Blow, blow, thou Winter wind’ Dr. Arne 

‘Mirnnelied’ from Locheimer Liederbuch 

Leichte Wahl’ ‘ John Ott 
Miss Farnsworth 


Lulli’ 


The Quintet 


L’apotheose de Couperin 


‘Lezione Ode’..... Attilio Ariosti 
Messrs Malkin and Small 
Aria, ‘Revenez, Amour’, from ‘Thesee’..Lulli 
Si tu m’ami’ Pergoles 
‘Pauvre Jacques’ 17th Century 
‘Chanson a danser’ 16th Century 
Miss Farnswortl 


‘Laura Soave’ Carosio 
Menuet and Gavotte Rameau 
Arietta Martini 
l'ambourin’ ° Rebel 


The Quintet 
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and Favorite Ensembles Appear 





The Griller String Quartet 


The atmosphere of an earlier period in 
the evolution of music was intriguingly 
re-created on the stage of the Town Hali 
at this concert. The sterling musicianship 
of all the members of the organization, 
their skill as performers on their ancient 
instruments and their obvious zest in play- 
ing the delectable old music that consti- 
tutes their repertoire enabled them to re- 
capture the tragrance otf long-neglected 
compositions and to establish on their be- 
half irrefutable claims to equal considera- 
tion, at least, with that given to many othe 
works that have not been so neglected 

Of special interest and worth were the 
suite by Bach’s prolific contemporary Tele- 
mann—sparkling music of insinuating 
charm—and the Couperin ‘Apotheosis ot 
Lulli’, as also the Ariosti ‘Lesson’, played 
by Mr. Malkin on the viole d'amour and 
Mr. Small on the harpsichord with con- 
summate art and finesse. Miss Farnsworth 
adjusted her pleasing though unevenly pro 
duced voice to the tonal framework of the 
ensemble with reassuring understanding of 
the requirements of the distinguished music 
that fell to her share and with a praise- 
worthy sense of style. After her second 
group she repeated the ‘Chanson a danser’ 
in response to the applause accorded her 
The audience was keenly appreciative 
throughout the program but it should have 
been much larger. l 


Stradivarius Quartet Plays for New 
Friends of Music 

The concert of the New Friends of 

Music on the afternoon of Feb. 5, was given 


by the Stradivarius Quartet before the 
customary capacity audience. The organ- 
ization consisting of Wolfe Wolfinsohn 
and Bernard Robbins, violins; Marcel 


Dick, viola, and Iwan d’Archimbeau, ’cello, 
offered three Haydn Quartets, namely : Op 
50. No. 6: Op 20, No. 2, and Op. 64. No 
2, all of which were played with discrim 


inating taste and excellent ensemble. N. 


Myra Hess and the Pro Arte Quartet 
in Haydn Program 


New Friends of Music. Artists: Pri 
Arte Quartet (Alphonse Onnou, first 
violin; Laurent Halleux, second violin: 
Germain Prevost, viola; Robert Maas. 


‘cello) and Myra Hess, pianist. Town Hall, 
Feb. 12, afternoon. All-Haydn Pri 


yrar 
id 


Quartet, Op. 74, N n F 
Quartet, Oy No. ¢ n ( 
Piano Trio in A (Univers Edition, No 
Quartet, Op. 77, N 2. in | 


The reception accorded members of 
the Pro Arte Quartet on their return left 
no doubt as to the pleasure 
to the New Friends’ public, while the first 
appearance of Myra Hess as an assisting 
artist at a concert of this organization like 
wise evoked an unequivocai demonstratior 
of approval 

The all-Haydn program was not one that 
posed brain-racking problems but in its 
performance the composer's slow move 
ments seemed to be 


occasioned 


invested with an un 


wonted depth of sentiment, while the ex- 
uberant high spirits of his Allegros and 
Prestos were given unfettered play. At the 
same time, that is not to say that the Pro 
Arte organization seemed to be at its best 
from the very start, for, as a matter of 
fact, a certain dryness of tone and an oc- 
casional roughness marked the playing of 
the first two quartets. Even so, there were 
rare moments, as in the colorfully scintil 
lating dance of winged feet that was the 
final movement of the opening work in 
F Major, and the serenade-like minuet o 
he C Major Quartet, played with mutes, 
and with the first violin carrying the the- 
matic material against a pizzicato accom- 
paniment of the other three instruments 
For perfection of ensemble music-mak- 
ing, however, the piano trio as played by 


+ 





Herbert Mitchell 
The Renaissance Quintet 


Miss Hess, Mr. Onnou and Mr. Maas was 
the memorable climax of the concert. The 
spontaneity and zest with which the two 
\llegros were played and the sensitive 
treatment that illumined the Andante with 
an ineffably tender beauty stamped this as 
an almost unique performance of chamber 
music playing in this form. Needless to 
say, the three artists were brought back 
again and again to acknowledge the audi- 
ence’s enthusiastic gratitude. 


Musical Art Quartet Closes Series 

The sixth and last of the series of his- 
torical concerts of the Musical Art Quar- 
tet was given in the Town Hall on the 
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“Frank Cappelli, the Marcello, might have been born for the 
stage.""—Pitts Sanborn, N. Y. World Telegram. 


"ANOTHER DISCOVERY 
Mr. Cappelli’s voice is a lustrous high 
baritone used both fluently and musically. . . . What there was 
to do Mr. Cappelli did well, supplementing his singing with 
an easy and assured stage manner."—Henry Pleasants, Phila. 


Frank 


of the evening was 


“Frank Cappelli has a splendid voice, admirably adapted to 
the music of Marcello, and his dramatic work was natural and 
convincing.''"—Samuel L. Laciar, Phila. Evening Ledger. 


“Frank Cappelli was a particularly fine Marcello."—Edwin H. 


was more than adequate in both 
Samuel L. Laciar, Phila. Evening 


“Blakely Ritter, as Schaunard, capably completed the quartet 


Philadelphia 
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Finlandia Chorus, Representa- 
tive of Its Country’s Best Tra- 
ditions, to Tour United States 
—Group Trained by Klemetti, 
“Choral Reformer” 


By Pavut Ssostom 


HELSINKI, Feb. 13 
F Heikki Klemetti recovers his 
] health he will conduct the newly- 
founded Finlandia Male Choir dur- 
ing its concert tour of America, includ- 
ing appearances at the World’s Fair in 
New York. It has been organized ex- 
pressly to greet the United States at the 
fair in the way the Finns know best, 
and it has been rehearsed by its leader 
within a short time, into a group capa- 
ble of exceptionally high standards of 
singing—no small praise when the ex- 
cellence of Finnish choral art is consid- 
ered. In volume, quality and color of 
tone, and responsiveness to the most 
subtly conceived nuances, the chorus has 
demonstrated in its several appear- 
ances—among them the New Year’s 
broadcast to America at which Sibelius 
conducted a radio orchestra for the first 
time—that it is perhaps the most elo- 
quent messenger of good-will greetings 
to the World’s Fair within the capacity 
of the Finnish nation to send 


Klemetti Widely Known 


Klemetti has earned a European-wide 
reputation as a chorus master whose 
peer it would be difficult to name. Even 
today, in his old age (he is nearly 
enty), he conducts with an energy and 
contagious enthusiasm that cannot fail 
to excite his singers. He is absolutely 
intolerant of mistakes, however slight, 
and in consequence no singer under his 
gaze dares relax into 
even a split second. 

Called the reformer of choral music 
in Finland, he has been undoubtedly the 
most influential single factor in raising 
Finnish ensemble singing to its present 
outstanding level. It was under his 
twenty-five-year leadership that the \ 
L. (Helsinki University Chorus) devel 
oped into the enviable chorus that it 
now is. When Americans tasted the 
fruit of his distinguished labor last year, 
as carried on by his brilliant successor, 
Martti Turunen, they pronounced it in 
terms of “best”. Although Arvi Poijavi 
and Bengt Carlson, Klemetti’s 
ants, are both dependable conductors, it 
would be regrettable were Professor 
Klemetti’s present unfortunate illness to 
prevent his leading the Finlandia Male 
Choir to America. 


Dalley Well Received 


sev- 


carelessness for 


assist 


\ young American musician was re 
cently invited by Georg Schneevoigt to 
conduct the Helsinki Municipal Orches- 
tra at one of its Sunday “folk” concerts. 
Orien Dalley, of Wisconsin University, 
has come to Finland for the extended 
period of four months on a curious mis 
sion. A special course in the music of 
the Northlands was being planned at his 
school for the near future. Finland has 
been singled out as the musical Mecca 
of the North, so his employers presented 
Dally with sabbatical leave and a well 
lined pocketbook for the purpose of 
making an exhaustive study of Finnish 
music and buying all the rare scores he 
could unearth. He did not disappoint 
expectations. Wtihin a month or so he 
had been convinced that Schneevoigt 
was not only a superb drillmaster but 
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Kuvavalmistamo Pontiainen 


The Finlandia Male Choir and Its Distinguished Conductor, Heikki Klemetti, at Its Debut in 
Helsinki Recently 


an inspiring conductor as well, that the 
Helsinki Orchestra ranked among the 
two or three best in Europe, that the 
Finlandia Male Choir should prove a 
revelation to American audiences, that 
the number of gifted composers living 
in Helsinki exceeded that in most cities 
ten to twenty times larger, that in short 
there was more worth-while music per 
square inch in Finland than anywhere 
else. As a reward perhaps for his out- 
spoken complimentary attitude, Dalley 
was invited to test the merits of the or 
chestra of his inclination under his own 
baton. 

Dalley managed to go through with 
the concert without serious mishap. Ac- 
companying a baritone in a Wagnerian 


THREE-DAY FESTIVAL 
HELD IN NEW HAVEN 


Seventeenth and _ Eighteenth 
Century Music Performed 
—Recitalists Appear 


New Haven, Feb. 20.—A three-day 
‘Festival of Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Century Musick’ has provided New 
Haven with the outstanding event of 
the current Ralph Leonard 
Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist; Hildegarde 
Donaldson and Lois Porter, violinists, 
and Aaron Bodenhorn, ‘cellist, repeated 
many of the works given during Oc 
tober in the Governor’s Palace in Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, (duly chronicled 
in MusicAL AMERICA) and Mr. Kirk 
patrick played an entire program of 
works by J. S. Bach on Jan. 5, 6, and 
7, in Sprague Hall. Costumes of the 
period were worn and the architecture 
ot the hall aided in recreating the gentle 
elegance of Colonial days. 


season, 


Lesser Known Works 


Of particular interest were the works 
known composers, Johann 
Karl Fredrich Abel, and the 

‘Les Folies Francaises ou les 

Dominos’ by Couperin, to which were 

added lesser-known works by better- 

known composers. Mrs. Donaldson, 
resident member of this group, was re 
sponsible for the sponsorship of this 
delightful festival. 

Recitalists have been few, but of ex 
ceptional distinction. On Feb. 3 Myra 


by lesser 
Schobert, 
amusing 


aria, he did suffer a little discomfort, 
but the sympathetic orchestra calmly 
played on of its own momentum. The 
professor had been asked to choose 
something American for performance; 
but since the orchestra library yielded 
nothing more American than McDow- 
ell’s ‘Indian’ Suite, he led Dvorak’s 
‘New World’ symphony as the chief 
item on the program. The reviews of 
the concert were on the whole polite. 
Dalley was complimented upon his lack 
of conductorial acrobatics, for his sim- 
ple beat and modest manner. Selim 
Palmgren, who, besides being a world 
famous composer, is a local newspaper 
critic of importance, allowed himself the 
luxury of the most unflattering report 


Hess, who has played in New Haven 
in the course of every tour since 1924, 
provided an evening of poetry in music 
with Schubert’s Sonata in B Flat Major 
memorable item. Marian Ander- 
son, long heralded hereabouts, roused 
her audience to enthusiasm with a list 
of fine songs on Jan. 11. 
H. EARLE JOHNSON 


as a 





LUCERNE MAKES PLANS 
FOR SECOND FESTIVAL 


, 


Toscanini to Lead Verdi ‘Requiem 
—Walter, Ansermet and Busch 
Will Also Conduct 
The Second International Music Fes- 
tival at Lucerne, Switzerland, will be 
held from the middle of July to the be 
ginning of September, 1939. The pro- 
gram will be announced shortly. How- 
ever, it has been definitely established 
that the following attractions will form 

part of it: 

Presentations of Verdi's “Requiem” 
with choir, soloists and orchestra, under 
Arturo Toscanini; symphony concerts 
directed by Arturo Toscanini, Ernest 
Ansermet, Fritz Busch and Bruno Wal- 
ter. An orchestra composed of ninety 
artists will be engaged for these con 
certs for a period of four weeks; re 
citals by Marian Anderson, contralto; 
Pablo Casals, ’cello; Horowitz, piano: 
Kipnis, baritone; Paderewski, piano; 
Rachmaninoff, piano. The Busch Quar 
tet will be supported by the clarinetist 
Kell, of London. Negotiations are in 
progress with Beniamino Gigli, Italian 
tenor. 

Concerts by the Sistine Chapel Choir, 


Orien Dalley, American, Leads 
Helsinki Municipal Players— 
Minna Palmgren Gives Recita: 
Accompanied by Husband in 
His Own Songs 


of the morning after. He complained 
that the nearest approach to sensation 
on the program was the constant flash- 
ing of photographers’ bulbs. 


Palmgren Works Performed 


A song recital by Minna Palmgren 
largely comprising works by her hus- 
band, Selim Palmgren, who accompa- 
nied her, proved that the “Chopin of 
the North” is far from a one-track com- 
poser. Some of his songs for solo yoice 
belong among his most inspired output. 
It is too bad that his reputation abroad 
has been practically stereotyped. 

Local concerts by the Y. L., the Fin- 
landia, and other choruses never fail to 
include some Palmgren. His choral 
songs too are of quite superior quality. 
Indeed, there are those who believe that 
they will outlive most of his piano 
scores. 

The popular Sunday “folk” concerts 
by the Helsinki Orchestra have oc 
casionally included Palmgren pieces for 


strings alone. It is a wonder that 
American radio conductors have not 
discovered their charm, since these 


harassed practitioners are professedly 
always on the hunt for unfamiliar works 
of merit. Palmgren is anything but at 
his happiest handling the full orchestra, 
but, as for the piano, he has composed 
for the string orchestra with a confident 
if delicate touch, reminiscent of his pred 
ecessor from Norway, Edvard Grieg. 


directed by Lorenzo Perosi:; a concert 
by the Strassbourg Cathedral Choir, 
under the baton ot Abbot Hoch, and 


with the assistance of Monsieur Bonnet, 
organist of Paris, are also scheduled. 
The program is still incomplete, but 
it will an indication that Lu 
cerne’s Second International Music Fes 


serve as 


tival will be an event of the highest 
order. The date of the beginning of the 


ticket sale will be announced later 
Woolley Scholarships Offered for Paris 
Study 

The Board of Governors of the 
United States House of the Cité Uni- 
versitaire in Paris is making scholar- 
ships, known as the Harriett Hale 
Woolley Scholarships, available for the 
vear beginning Oct. 1, 1939. Two 
scholarships in the field of instrumental 
music, two in the field of art (painting 
or sculpture), and one in the field of 
psychiatry are offered. The scholar- 
ships consist of a room in the United 
States House, (for artists a studio), 
and $600 for the year, payable quarterly 
To qualify for these scholarships a 
candidate must be an American citizen, 
and a graduate of a college, university, 
or professional school. For the art and 
music awards they must be between 
nineteen and thirty-two years of age 
They must be unmarried and have a 
good working knowledge of the French 
language. Application blanks may be 
obtained from the Institute of Interna 


tional Educational at 2 West 45th 
Street, New York. The closing date 
for filing credentials is May 1. The 


scholarships are awarded in early June 
in Paris. 
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evening of Feb. 6. The audience was a 
large one and well disposed to both the 
music and the organization as was evinced 
by loud applause. The program included 
the Brahms A Minor, Op. 51, No. 2; the 
Beethoven A Minor, Op. 132, a Sonata by 
Johann Friedrich Fasch and the Quartet, 
Op. 2, by Hindemith. The Fasch work was 
a pleasant example of a composer con 
temporaneous with Bach but far from his 
equal. The work of the quartet through 
out was characterized by good tone an.l 
excellent ensemble 


D. 


Harriet Eells Sings in Town Hall 

Harriet Eells, mezzo-soprano. Arpad 
Sandor, accompanist. Town Hall, Feb. 7, 
evening : 

‘Schwermut’; “‘Standchen’; ‘Es Traumt Mir’: 

‘Salamander’; *Fruhlingstrost’ Brahms 

Five Songs from Giraud’s ‘Pierre Lunaire’ 


*‘Moquerie’; ‘Die Estrade’; Abend’; ‘Dt 

Lanterne’ *‘Heimfahrt’ Kowalski 
‘Chant du Nourrice’; “Chant de Laboureur’ 

Milhaud 

‘Les Priéres’; ‘Oraison Dominicale’; ‘Salu 
tation Angelique Symbole des Apotres’ 

Caplet 

Two Hirschberg Volkslieder Sonne und 


Regen’; *‘Wiegenlied’ 
arr by Walter 


Hirschberg 
Hungarian Folksongs : 


‘Fekete Fod ‘Ha 


Kimegyck’ irr. by Bartok 
Czech Folksongs ‘Odjezd Mileho’ (‘Part 
ing’); “Ma Zlata Ancicka’ (‘Reconciliation’) 


arr. by Stepan 


‘I Walk with My Love 





“RB” jor Barney’; ‘She Moved through the 

ir’ rr. by Hughes 
‘Sourwood Mountain 

irr. by Brockway 

‘Black is the ( r f My True Love's 

Hair rr. by Niles 
Louisiar Folksongs ‘Z’Am s Marianne 

3 Avar ‘ss rs 

Nir M unrot 


Miss Eells is deserving of high credit 
for presenting a program of such unusual 
songs even though some of them did not 
seem of the first importance Only an 
artist of the highest ideals, would have 
undertaken to memorize, for instance, the 
dificult Milhaud numbers The first of 
these was the better, a dissonant piece 1n 
which the voice and the piano met only 
occasionally in the same tonality The 
Kowalski songs had no hint of the 
‘Sprechstimme’, characteristic of another 
‘Pierre Lunaire’, and the first of the group 
was of definite charm. The vroups ot 
Folksong were well contrasted and well 
presented 

Miss Eells’s singing progressed with the 
program and in the French songs, espe 
cially, she did some brilliant work. The 
audience was very demonstrative through 
out the evening and encores were demanded 
after each group H 


Elen Dosia and André Burdino Heard 
in Joint Recital 

Elen Dosia, soprano, and André Burdino, 

tenor. Federico Longas, at the piano. Town 

Hall, Feb. 8, afternoon: 











Gounod 
on aime’ Ros 
i familiére Lacome 
‘Les violettes’ Scarlatti 
Aria from ‘Josep! Mehul! 
Mr Bur no 
le mow’ ( nsor XV_ Siécle 
a from ‘Le nt prodigue’. Debuss 
) a fleur Faur¢ 
triste Dut re 
R nsteit 
Mm Dx 
1 Chaussot 
Leoncay 
Fa 
quoi me m “Wer 
t Masser 
Mr. Bu 
To I i The I el 
Si 
Actid Petridis 
At Parting Rogers 
Love I have won yo Ronald 
M me I 
1 Uubter ju m 
‘Lakme’ Delibes 
Mme. Dosia and Mr. Burdino 


This recital framed the New York début 
of the widely travelled Greek soprano and 
French tenor of the Paris Opéra Comique 
who have sung in this country as members 
of the Chicago City Opera Company and 


the San Francisco Opera Company. Their 
proveram had evidently been chosen with a 


view to affording each singer plentiful op- 
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Harriet Eells 


Elen Dosia and 
André Burdino 


portunity to display versatility of style, and 
the background of their operatic careers 
was evident in the dramatic resourceful- 
ness brought to bear upon their interpreta- 
tions. 

Mr. Burdino’s voice proved to be a light, 
smoothly produced tenor, exceptionally flex- 
ible and sensitive to nuance, while tending 
towards a whiteness of quality \n over- 
fondness for falsetto became a_ besetting 
danger early in the program, so pro- 
nounced that in one or two instances the 
device was employed consistently through- 
out the song. But a keen awareness of 
style and a quite uncommon degree of 
vocal finesse characterized the artist's 
singing at all times and in the operatic 
excerpts he disclosed a virility of tone and 
a temperamental impulse scarcely adum 
brated in the songs. The ‘Werther’ aria 
and the added ‘Le reve’ from ‘Manon’ were 
his noteworthy achievements of the after 
noon, the latter as a remarkable example 
of smoothly sustained lyricism. 

Mme. Dosia’s vocal endowment is a 
warm, youthful lyric soprano of natural 
color potentialities and power in the upper 
register, which she uses with considerable 
verve and dramatic instinct. ‘L’amour de 
moi’ and the Fauré and Dupare songs were 
all deftly sung and the Greek folksong, 
‘The Little Lamb’, was delivered with in 
dividual -charm, while the 
Ronald songs were enunciated in surpris- 
ingly good English. As yet, however, the 
singer's manner of production in general 
is not conducive to the best results, either 
in tone quality or in fidelity to pitch. Mr. 
Longas plaved discreet accompaniments 


on 


Rogers and 


Boris Golschmann in New York Debut 


Boris Golschmann, pianist. Town Hall, 
Feb. 8, evening 
Sonta in D, K 311 Mozart 
Mendelssohn 
Schumann 
srahms 


Variations sérieuses 
‘Carnival’, Op. 9 
Intermezzo in B Flat Minor 


‘L’isle joyeuse’ Debussy 
Nocturne in E Flat Faure 
Dance in A Minor Falla 
Scherzo in B Flat Minor; Two Etudes,, 


in F Minor and A Flat Major, from the 

the Moscheles and Fetis ‘Method’..Chopin 

Mephisto’ Waltz Liszt 

Boris Golschmann, a_ Russian pianist 
trained in Paris, brother of Vladimir 
Golschmann, under whose baton he re- 
cently made his American début in St 
Louis with the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, made his first New York appear- 
ance on this occasion. A sizable audience 
was on hand and the new-comer’s recep- 
tion was unmistakably cordial 

It early became apparent that Mr 
Golschmann posseses the digital fluency 
and ease in dissipating technical problems 
and the brightness of tone characteristic 
of the typical French-trained pianists of 
today. In places where brilliance was the 
desideratum he was at his best, and such 
formidable hurdles as the ‘Paganini’ in the 
Carnaval’ were readily negotiated, while 
the ‘Mephisto’ Waltz was played with es- 
pecial élan. To music of deeper import 
and of more poetic implications, however, 
the pianist was obviously not similarly re- 
sponsive. Such parts in the Mendelssohn 
and Schumann works were but superficial- 
ly grasped, at best, and by the same token 
the Brahms Intermezzo and the Chopin 
études remained outside the player’s range. 
The Falla Dance, on the other hand, was 





Boris Golschmiann 


Anne Mundy 


played with rhythmic effectiveness and De- 
bussy’s ‘L’isle joyeuse’ was marked by an 
exuberance of spirit that manifestly pleased 
the audience ot 


Anne Mundy Makes Second New York 
Appearance 
\nne Mundy, pianist. Town Hall, Feb 
10, evening 
rhree Sonatas, C, G Minor, A 
Sonata in D (K,. 311) Mozart 
Etudes Symphoniques Schumann 
Sonatine Ravel 


‘The Fountain of Acqua Paola’ Griffes 
Unde Lunghe’ Castelnuovo- Tedesco 


Scarlatti 


Miss Mundy, who is a graduate of Vas 
sar, made her public bow to a New York 
audience last season. All the qualities of 
excellence which she bestowed upon het 
program on that occasion, were present up 
on this. Her technique is well grounded 
and her musical taste good. The program 
might have been more interesting if th 
Schumann ‘Symphonic Studies’ had been 
omitted. They were well played, but ex 
cept in very rare instances, these studies 
are apt to end in monotony. Both the 
Scarlatti and the Mozart items were in 
teresting bits of tone-painting, and the r« 
maining two items well-contrasted both in 
color and general spirit. H 


Hope Miller Heard in Recital in the 
Town Hall 

Hope Miller, soprano, heard previously 
in a smaller concert room, gave a recital 
in Town Hall on the afternoon of Feb, 12 
presenting a program of unusual content, 
with Celius Dougherty as accompanist. 
The first group included an aria by Schutz, 
the beautiful Bach aria, ‘Sheep May Graze 
in Safety’, an Eighteenth Century Spanish 
song by Laserna, which was well done, 
Caldara’s ‘Come Raggio di Sol’ more et 
fective for the baritone voice, and an aria 
from a forgotten setting of the William 
Tell legend, by Gretry which last was a 
really great piece of work. All these were 
well projected and interesting on account 
of comparative unfamiliarity. The second 
group cOntained works by Debussy, Nin 
and Canteloube, and the final one, songs in 
Norse, German and English. Miss Miller's 
singing was distinguished by artistic inten- 
tions and a highly intellectual approach to 
each number sung. An _ unusually clear 
diction was also a great asset in the inte 
pretation of the unique list. The audience 
was quick to appreciate the excellent fea 
tures of Miss Miller’s singing and to ap 
plaud her with vim. D 


Marie Gabriel Arakian Re-appears at 
Town Hall 

Marie Gabriel Arakian, a soprano of 
high endowment who was heard in‘ the 
Town Hall last season, re-appeared on the 
evening of Feb. 12, strengthening the ex 
cellent impression made at her debut. That 
the singer’s program was entirely suited to 
her voice is open to question and both voice 
and temperament seem better adapted to 
less weighty works than Beethoven’s ‘Buss 
lied’ and ‘Abscheulicher!’ from ‘Fidelio’ 
Scarlatti’s tenuous ‘Gia il Sole del Gange’, 
which opened the program, was delightfully 
sung with beautiful tone and smooth le 
gato. These same qualities were also evi- 
dent in the Rondo from Rossini’s ‘La Cene 
rentola’. A group of songs by Rachmani- 
noff, several of which were ‘by request’ 


Hope Miller Marie Gabriel 


Arakian 


received full justice, also three by Tchai- 
kovsky. The somewhat over-sung air of 
Lia from Debussy’s ‘L’Enfant Prodigue’ 
had nothing new brought to it, but it was 
effectively given. A group of Armenian 
folk-songs closed the program. Excellent 
accompaniments were played by Franz 
Rupp. 


Mischa Violin Gives Second Recital 

Mischa Violin, violinist; Bernard Frank, 
accompanist; Carnegie Hall, Feb. 7, eve- 
hing : 

‘La Folia’ Corelli-Kreisler 
Chaconne Tye Bach 
Concerto in E Minor ‘ Mendelssohn 
‘Prize Song’ from ‘Die Meistersinger’ 

Wagner-Wilhelmj 


‘Perpetual Motion’ Novacek 
Romance in F. Beethoven 
Malaguefia, Habafiera Sarasate 


Rondo Capriccioso Saint-Saens 


Mr. Violin, who besides being a violin- 
ist, is associate conductor at the Radio City 
Music Hall, moved the scene of his activi- 
ties uptown to Carnegie Hall for the sec- 
ond time within three months upon this 
lime-tried music formed his 
program, though familiar as it was, Mr. 
Violin succeeded in imparting to it a new 
interest for his large audience. 

Technical ability of a high order, en- 
abling him to overcome the most difficult 
passages with ease, and a tone of good 
size and quality, Were linked throughout 
the recital in interpretations of worth. He 
revealed control and the same sense of 
style as upon the previous occasion in 
which he had played in the same hall. The 
Bach Chaconne, for violin alone, was ably 
encompassed, as was the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo, and in the latter, Mr. Frank proved 
an able accompanist. The shorter works 
by Beethoven, Sarasate, Saint-Saens and 
others, proved much to the liking of his 
audience, which delighted in Mr. Violin’s 
technical achievements as much as in the 
pleasant quality of his tone. It was neces- 
sary to add a group of encores to the 
printed program W. 


occasion, 


An Enesco Evening at the Beethoven 
Association 
Beethoven Association, a program of 
works by Georges Enesco. Participants, 
Mr. Enesco, conductor and pianist; Vir- 
ginia Johnson, soprano; Felix Salmond, 
‘cellist; a group of ten wind instrument 
players. Town Hall, Feb. 13, evening: 
Dixtuor for ten wind instruments, Op. 4 
Conducted by the composet 
Seven Songs, Op. 15 (to lyrics by Clement 
Marot) 
Miss Johnson 
Sonata No. 2 in C Major, Op. 26 
Mr. Salmond and Mr. Enesco 
This program, in tribute to one of the 
world’s foremost musicians, indicated, as 
was inevitable, a growth in maturity from 
an earlier work to a later one, but one 
could not help but feel that the particular 
works chosen were not entirely representa- 
tive of Mr. Enesco’s scope as a composer 
The early dixtuor, fresh in flavor, ingeni 
ous in combination of instruments, had a 
direct message and spoke it delightfully and 
to receptive ears. The later sonata, how- 
ever, contains pages of obscurity and gives 
the impression that the composer’s thought 
is not fully realized. It is geared in low. 
and so sombrely colored that an effect oi 
monotony is unfortunately engendered. 
The songs, gracefully and _ intelligently 
(Continued on page 25) 
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as characterized its projection on this oc- 
casion. 

Differences of opinion remain as to the 
basic worth of the musical substance of 
Elgar’s ‘Enigma’ variations. But there 
could be no questioning the conviction of 
Mr. Toscanini’s performance. Details were 
jewel-cut, without the gloss of technical 
polish tending to obscure the inner glow 
with which Mr. Toscanini suffused the 
more communicative of the variations. 


Enesco Conducts Season’s Farewell 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Georges Enesco, guest conductor-composer, 
Carnegie Hall, Feb, 4, evening, and Feb. 5, 
afternoon: 


Symphony in E Flat (K 543)...........Mozart 
Ballet Music from ‘Casanova’, Op. 22 
Deems Taylor 


Prelude to ‘L’aprés-midi d’un faune’.. Debussy 


‘Chef cu lautari’ (‘Merry-Making with 
Fiddlers’) A re ...Dino Lipatti 
Symphony, No. 1, in E Flat, Op. 13....Enesco 


With this concert Mr. Enesco brought 
his fortnight’s visit as guest conductor of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony to a close, 
and not only did the audience show its 
appreciation of his artistic ministrations 
by means of prolonged demonstrations of 
applause but the orchestra players, too, 
rose on his entrance in affectionate tribute. 

Again Rumanian music occupied a 
fairly large share of the program, but the 
reading that the Mozart symphony re- 
ceived once more proved that Mr. Enesco’s 
responsiveness to the early classics has by 
no means been eclipsed by his ardent cham- 
pionship of his present-day fellow-country- 
men’s work. It was a reading noteworthy 
for its clarity, tonal balance and _ con- 
sistent structural proportions generally. 
The conductor also entered  whole- 
heartedly into the spirit of the pleasing 
ballet music that Deems Taylor first wrote 
for ‘Casanova’, the composer appearing 
on the stage at the end to acknowledge the 
audience’s plaudits. 

The Debussy tone-poem, as it happened, 
received the least satisfying performance 
of the afternoon, as a rather heavy atmos- 
phere hung over it and the haziness that 
is of the music’s essence became almost 
a murkiness at times. Such barometric 
conditions were effectually dissipated, 
however, with the final movement of a 
suite, ‘The Tent-Dwellers’, by Dino Li- 
patti, one of the younger Rumanian com- 
posers, which is based on the folk-dance- 
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Walter Gieseking 


ish material dear to all Rumanian com 
posers of today, however sophisticated the 
treatment it may receive, as in this case. 
The ‘Merry-Making’ was depicted with 
the utmost rhythmic vitality and exuber- 
ance of spirit. 

Finally, Mr. first symphony 
proved particularly interesting as offering 
a basis of comparison with his more ma 
ture work, even while it seemed to possess 
a less sharply defined individuality than 
that of some of his other early music. 
But there were youthful spontaneity and 
ardor back of it all, and perhaps especially 
in the ingratiatingly soulful slow move 
ment and the stimulatingly virile last 
movement es 


Enesco’s 


Gieseking Soloist with Philharmonic- 
Symphony 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Walter Giese- 
king, pianist, assistant artist. Carnegie 


Hall, Feb. 9, evening: 


‘Roman Carnival’ Overture Berlioz 
Piano Concerto No. 3, in D Minor 
Rachmaninoff 
Mr. Gieseking 


Symphony No. 5, in E Minor Pchaikovsky 


The crux of the evening was the Rach- 
maninoff work which had a superb per 
formance by Mr. Gieseking. Such was his 
playing that at the conclusion of it there 
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was a veritable storm of applause from 
the entire house. If any part of the con- 
certo were more entrancing than any other, 
it was the slow movement which had a 
wooing charm that brought out all of its 
beauty. Mr. Barbirolli gave a well-con- 
sidered performance of the Berlioz and a 
good if not startling one of the Tchaikov- 
sky. D. 


Koussevitzky and His Bostonians Give 
Bruckner’s Eighth 
Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 10, evening : 
Symphony; No. 8 in C Minor...... Bruckner 
‘Pictures at an Exhibition’......Mussorgsky 
(arranged for orchestra by Maurice Ravel) 
That the name of Bruckner is synony- 
mous with boredom in the minds of most 
habitués of orchestra concerts in New York 
is now axiomatic, and so the advance an- 
nouncement of this program caused dire 
forebodings on the part of the Bostonians’ 
local public. But so triumphantly did Dr. 
Koussevitzky and his associates emerge 
from an act of obeisance of exceptional 
mental, emotional and_ physical _ strain, 
transforming it into a great, illuminating 
musical experience for everyone concerned, 
that the doughty conductor automatically 
assumed the position of High Priest of 
3rucknerism in the estimation of his audi- 


ence and those who had come to groan 
remained to cheer. 
Even with the cuts adopted the work 


consumed more than an hour in perform- 
ance, but the Boston conductor had so 
searchingly penetrated and so completely 
assimilated its elements and had gained so 
commanding a perspective of their signi- 
ficance that the traditional Bruckner loose- 
jointedness in form was not at any time 
permitted to obtrude itself. From begin- 
ning to end the material was held in hand 
with a taut structural compactness that at 
the same time did not exclude the plas- 
ticity demanded by the essential nature of 
the music. The Scherzo, indeed, was made 
to sound almost Beethovenish in _ its 
straightforward clarity of design. The ex- 
tended Adagio, with, as the program anno- 
tator pointed out, three separate develop- 
ments of its two themes, created a mood of 
other-worldly beauty, while in the coda of 
the final movement, where the composer 
gathers up the main themes of all four 
movements in a culminating peroration in 
the major, the emotional impact was al 
most overwhelming. 

As for the Mussorgsky ‘Pictures at an 
Exhibition’, the gorgeously colored Ravel 
orchestration once more justified the ap 
propriating of a mainstay of the pianist’s 
Russian repertoire to make a symphonic 
group’s holiday. The various moods and 
situations and scenic bits suggested by the 
Hartmann pictures were made _ potently 
vivid in a projection of the work charac- 
terized by an extraordinarily wide range 
of orchestral sonorities, reaching a climax 
in the massive and opulent tonal propor- 
tions of ‘The Great Gate at Kiev’. The 
audience was roused to almost as great a 
pitch of enthusiasm as it had been by the 
performance of the Bruckner symphony. 


Symphony Plays Bloch and 
Hindemith Works 


Boston Symphonv 


Boston 


Serge Koussevitzky, 


conductor. Soloist, Jean Bedetti, ‘cellist 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 11, afternoon: 
Mozart 


Symphony in A (Koechel 201) 
Symphonic Dances ; 


Hindemith 
‘Schelomo’ ‘ 


Mr. Bedetti , 


‘Pictures at an Exhibition’ 


Mussorgsky -Ravel 

This concert provided for at least one 
listener one of those rare musical experi- 
ences that come all too seldom in the con- 
cert hall. The afternoon was one of super- 
lative playing, profound insight into styl- 
istic differences, and realization of musical 
beauty. The Mozart was a gem of orches- 
tral vitality within a frame of exquisite 
refinement, and the famous Boston strings 
shone with incomparable lustre. The Hinde- 
mith works, repeated from an earlier pro- 
gram, left no doubt of the desirability of 
hearing them again, for they revealed sub- 
stance and integrity of musical thought 
that carried conviction by themselves, al- 
though the performance accorded them was 





Mischa Elman 


justification enough for their presence, so 
searching and compelling was it. 

Bloch’s Hebrew Rhapsody is as effective 
today as it ever was, music of such in- 
dividual stamp in feeling and subtlety of 
orchestration that it cannot miss identifica- 
tion. Mr. Bedetti brought sensitivity and 
sweep to the ‘cello threnody, and the or- 
chestra soared, wailed and philosophized 
over, around and through the warm thread 
of ’cello melody with the passionate fer- 
vor which the score implies. Mr. Bloch 
was present in the audience and received 
genuine tribute along with the performers 
The Mussorgsky-Ravel suite, a _ well- 
known tour de force of Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
closed the red-letter afternoon. QO. 


Elman Plays Brahms, Barbirolli Con- 
ducts Vaughan Williams’s ‘Pastoral’ 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 

John Barbirolli, conductor; assisting art- 

Mischa Elman, violinist; Germaine 

Bruyere, soprano; Carnegie Hall Feb. 16, 

evening : 


ists, 


‘Brandenburg’ Concerto No, 3 in G .. Bach 
‘Pastorale’ Sympheny ..Vaughan Williams 
Concerto for violin and orchestra Brahms 
The title ‘Pastoral’ is completely vin- 
dicated. Mr. Barbirolli in bringing Ameri 
cans the music of his countrymen has not 
always been so fortunate in his choice of 
material as he was with Vaughan Wil- 
liams’s Third Symphony, that of this con 


cert. The work has been played by the 
Philharmonic before to be sure, and 
judging from its performance upon this 


occasion it ought to be again and again. 

From opening to close it as completely 
English and English countryside as old 
John of Gaunt himself. It is a fitting 
companion piece to the same composer’s 
‘London’ Symphony and its complete 
antithesis. Where the ‘London’ is full 
of bustle and hum and Cockney brass 
assurance, the ‘Pastoral’ is quiet and con- 
templative, savoring of the green earth 
that is England. The nerve-quickening 
third movement, Moderato pesante—presto, 
with its lilting dance rhythms, provides 
the proper relief from the quietude of the 
other three movements and _ prevents 
monotony. The finale in part, is strikingly 
similar in mood to the ‘Scene aux Champs’ 
from Berlioz’s ‘Fantastique’. Vaughan 
Williams uses the voice, off-stage, as Ber 
lioz does the English horn, to represent 
the voice of a shepherd. So employed the 
vocal solo in the finale seems completely 
in harmony with the orchestration and, 
as with any genuine work of art, the mu 
inevitable conclusion. There wer 
moments when the general constructior 
seemed loose and not as tightly knit as it 
might have been, but these were occasional 
The orchestra’s performance was not im 
peccable, but the interpretation revealed 
a deep and genuine affection for the work 
on the part of Mr. Barbirolli. Mme 
Bruyere, Mr. Barbirolli and the orchestra 
all were applauded for their respectiv: 
contributions. 

The Bach Concerto found the 
(Continued on page 28) 
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interpreted by Miss Johnson, do not range 
wide in mood or color, but each has its ef- 
fectiveness and individuality, and the piano 
accompaniments, sensitively played by the 
composer, are of such style and charm as 
to be perfectly in the vein of the sixteenth 
century poet whose verses they celebrate. 
Naturally, the audience's applause was 
mainly for the lion of the evening, who 
distinguished himself in various of the fields 
for which he is noted, but each of the per- 
formers received a full share of approba- 
tion for their contributions. Q. 


Hans Muenzer Makes New York Debut 


Hans Muenzer, violinist. Esther Payne 
Muenzer at the piano. Town Hall, Feb. 13, 
afternoon: 


Sonata in E Flat, Op. 18, for violin and 


piano Pen aneeeus ..Richard Strauss 
Symphonie Espagnole, Op. 21, four move 
ments : vuseanwdikabean se Lalo 
Aria Zipoli- Muenzer 


Introduction et Tarantelle, Op. 43...Sarasate 
*Feldeinsamkeit’ trahms-Kramer 
Polonaise in D. Op. 4 Wieniawski 


Mr. Muenzer set a precedent at naught 
by doing some of his best playing at the 
very outset of his first recital program in 
New York. The well-equipped violinist, 
who hails from Chicago and has played 
and taught extensively there and elsewhere 
in the Middle West, at once created an ex- 
ceptionally favorable impression by his sen- 
sitive and well-poised performance of the 
violin part of the Strauss sonata, with his 
wife, Esther Payne Muenzer, collaborating 
with him on an equal plane at the piano 
In the middle movement, an improvisation 
he aptly caught the spirit of the specific 
designation and established and commun 
icated a poetic mood with the happiest re 
sults. It was, altogether, a remarkably 
satisfying reading of a work that is none 
too frequently heard 

In the four movements of the Lalo 
Symphonie Espagnole that followed the 
violinist did not quite maintain the same 
level. The sensuous Spanish nature of the 
more lyrical elements, as also the rhythmic 
swing of the music, proved to be less con 
genial both to him and to his associate, 
whose accompaniments were rather too 
heavy-handed, notably in the Scherzando 
And neither in intonation nor in accuracy 
did the violinist equal the standard he had 
set for himself in the sonata. His excel 
lent tone, however, was at all times evi 
dent 

\. Walter Kramer’s effective arrange 
ment of the Brahms song, ‘Feldeinsamkeit’, 
was one of the features of special interest 
in the closing group, while the recitalist’s 
own arrangement of the Zipoli aria also 
proved to be an adroitly wrought and a 
decidedly worthwhile program number. The 
Sarasate tarantelle and the Wieniawski 
polonaise were both plaved _ spiritedly, 
though a greater measure of virtuoso dash 
and abandon would have added to the ef 
fect. The audience was warmly applaus 
ive SS. 


David Holland Plays Méhul-Mirovitch 
Sonata 
David Holland, pianist. Town Hall, Feb. 
14, evening: 
Two Choral Preludes: ‘Jesus Christus Gottes 
Sohn’ ie vie Bach-Rummel 
‘Ich ruf zu dir, Herr’. .. Bach- Busoni 
Sonata in A Major.... Méhul-Mirovitcl 
Sonata in C Major, Op. 53 (‘Waldstein’) 
Beethoven 
C'wo Moments Musicals, in A Flat Minor, F 
Minor . . Schubert 
Sonata in A Flat Major, Op. 110.. Beethoven 
Mr. Holland, who made his New York 
debut last season, returned with an ambi 
tious and interesting program which in 
cluded a pleasant novelty in the form of the 
Mehul sonata, a typically polished and 
neatly-turned product of the Eighteenth 
Century The additions which the con 
temporary arranger would seem to have 
made are often effective. In this sonata 
Mr. Holland achieved some of his most 
ommendable playing, the first movement 
having crispness and lightness and the trio 
f the menuetto fluent agility. Of the two 
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Bach choral preludes, the second went bet 
ter than the first, though blurred pedalling, 
plentiful wrong notes and a hard, percus- 
sive touch deprived them of much of their 
flow of noble eloquence. 

The pianist’s playing of Beethoven's 
‘Waldstein’ Sonata was uneven. In a sense, 
this sonata is a bridge between the free, 
almost improvisational style of the latest 
sonatas and the more ordered and conven 
tional style of the earlier ones, Mr. Hol 
land’s playing of the opening measures 
gave promise of a rhythmic certitude and 
of an intensity of interpretation which was 
only partly fulfilled. In the adagio there 
were expressive passages, and in the rondo 
at times he played with brilliance and stir 
ring vigor. But much of the time Mr. Hol 
land sacrificed expressiveness to speed, so 
that the music sounded almost like a 
Czerny exercise for velocity. Accompany 
ing chords were punched out percussively, 
and he tended to reduce certain passages 
to a murmurous pianissimo which distorted 
the general outline of the work \s the 
evening progressed, however, Mr. Hol 
land’s playing gained in poise and balance 
The audience was a cordial on S 


Leo Smit Makes New York Debut 
Leo Smit, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb 
17, evening : 


Toccata in D Minor Bacl 
Sonata in C, Op. 53 (‘Waldstein’).. Beethoves 
Nocturne in C Sharp Minor; Mazurka in 
C Sharp Minor Scherzo in B Fiat 
Minor Chopin 
La Puerta del Vino’ ‘L’Isle joyeuse’ 
Debussy 
Contrastes et Développements’ 
Nichol Nabokoft 
Funérailles’ Liszt 


The debut of Leo Smit, seventeen-yeat 
old son of a member of the NBC Sym 
phony, deserves the well-worn adjective 
auspicious, for this young pianist is already 
possessed of a poise beyond his years, a 
brilliant, incisive technique and musical 
sensibility of a high order. His playing 
at his first New York recital had the vit 
tues and the faults of youth, with the vir 
tues far outweighing the faults, and it was 
not long before he had revealed a great 
and promising talent not merely for key 
board mechanics but for music itself. This 
is not to say that he penetrated to the core 
of every composition, but the listener felt 
his imagination and intelligence in every 
thing he did. Mr. Smit was heartily greeted 
by a large and excessively bad-mannered 
audience, which kept drifting in throughout 
the evening. 

In contrast to the usual run of events, 
the young pianist was at his best in the 
opening work on his program, the Bach 
Toccata in D Minor. In this, the roundness 
of tone, firmness of line and clarity of poly 
phonic design of his playing were admir 
able. And there was much to praise in his 
interpretation of the ‘Waldstein’ Sonata, 
though his youth made itself known through 
a certain glibness and haste at times. After 
a nervous opening, he plunged into the tor 
rential first movement with exhilarating 
zest, but it was in the slow movement that 
his playing was most expressive The 
theme of the rondo was nicely 
and the movement had a natural rhythm 
flow. In the Chopin Nocturne and Mazurka 
he used nuances of touch and coloring ad 


his rubhate was open t 


{ 


accented 


mirably, though 
question. His Debussy plaving was really 


brilliant. The tiresome Nabokoff work and 





Leo Smit 


Mildred Dilling 


Liszt ‘Funérailles’ were followed by some 
delightful Scarlatti and many other en- 
cores. One looks to future appearances of 
this young artist with interest. S 


Mildred Dilling Gives Harp Recital 

Mildred Dilling, harpist; assisting ar 
tists, Frances Blaisdell, flute; Alexander 
Williams, clarinet; Elro String Quartet 
Town Hall, Feb. 17, evening 


‘Variations Pastorales Samuel- Rousseau 
‘Les Fifes’ Dandrieu 
Menuets de Platee Rame 
*Tic-toc -choc Couperir 
‘Le Jardin Mouille’ le la Presk 
‘Granada’; ‘Torre Berme) Albéni 
‘The Forest Pool’, ‘Le Danse du Moujik 
Pournier 
Introduction and Allegro Ravel 
Prelude for har} Prokofie ff 
Danseuses de Delphes Debuss 
‘The Nightingale Alabieff - Liszt 
Legende’ Reni 


That poetic instrument; the harp, r 
ceived its share of recital glory when Miss 
Dilling gave one of her too infrequent pro 
grams in the Town Hall. Beginning with 
the contemporary French composer Marcel 
Samuel-Rousseau’s Variations on an old 
Christmas Carol, a grateful and charming 
work, in which she was assisted by the 
Elro Quartet, Miss Dilling at once estab- 
lished herself with her audience j 
out the recital, whether in the music of 
Debussv or Prokofeff, Couperin or Ran 
eau, Miss Dilling found the proper style 
the correct interpretative medium for the 
music beneath her fingers. She evoked 
remarkable variety of color from her i 
strument and revealed a wealth of dynam 


Throug! 


a 


resource Technically, her performances 


were almost bevond cavil In the Ravel 
work which so far as the harpist was 
aware, had not been offered anywhers 

the original version (that employed up 
this occasion). since the composer's deat! 


the artist had the assistance of Miss Blais 
dell, Mr. Williams and again the quartet 
whose members are Michael de Stefan 
and William Dembinsky, violins: Conrad 
Held. viola, and Carlo Piscitello, ‘cell 
Her audience was one of gala proportions 


and enthusiasms W 


Montgomery Davis Gives Song Program 
in the Town Hall 
Montgomery Davis, baritone, well-know1 
to radio audiences, and who gave his first 
New York recital two seasons ago, re 
appeared in the Town Hall on the after 
noon of Feb. 11. Mr. Davis presented an 
exacting program which began with an 
aria from Handel's ‘Israel in Egypt’ and 
included Lieder bv Schubert and Schu 
mann, songs by Wagner, Brahms, Wolff 


Jensen and Strauss, a group of Spanish 
songs and one in English 
Making allowances for a voice restricted 


to the calibre of radi broadcasting, Mr 
Davis’s singing was of good quality and 
Schubert's ‘U1 


reduld’ was well sung and all the Span 


sincere in artistic intention 


ish group was excellent, vinning high ac 
claim from the audienc: N 


Agnes de Mille Returns in Dance 


Program 
\iter in’ extended absence 1 Europ 
\enes de Mille returned to the New Yor! 
stage in a dance program supported b 
her own group ot dancers The Guil 


Theatre on the evening of Feb. 12, held 


a crowded audience which apy 


de Mille with vigor throughout the even- 
ing. She was most successful in numbers 
having a humorous content. A burlesque 
on a strip-tease dancer was entertaining 
and a comic rehearsal of a symphonic 
ballet highly original and highly amusing. 
An ‘American Suite’ was only fairly in- 
teresting though the portion § entitled 
‘Rodeo’, especially Miss de Mille’s solo 
passages, scored with the audience. Sy- 
bil Shearer and Joseph Anthony assisted 
in several numbers and able support was 
given by the pianists, Louis Horst and 
Louise di Marco. N 
Byrd Elliot Heard Again 
Byrd Elliot, violinist 
erty, accompanist 
15, evening 


: Celius Dough- 
Carnegie Hall, Feb 


tor violir ' ' m Fr 


bv ranck 

oncerto Glazunoft 

Rural Hiungari Dohnanyi 

i : oe nr > 17 

at tee N ( e¢ No Paganini 
Poco Triste irlesk Suk 





For her second recital of this season 
Miss Elliot had chosen a coloristic pro- 
gram, in which there was constant ep- 
portunity tor warmth and intensity of 
playing And throughout the evening she 
played with a concentration and imagina- 
tiveness which set forth the romantic na- 
ture of the music. Her interpretation of 
the Franck sonata revealed a_ sensitive 
feeling for mood and phrase, and a full 
blooded tone In the tumultuous allegro 
of this sonata, as later in the Glazunoff 
work, there were a few passages where 
the violinist let speed take the upper hand 
ver expressiveness, but these in no way 
invalidated the general authority of her 
playing 

For all its obviousness, Glazunofft’s Con 
certo is still a very ingratiating piece of 
music, and Miss Elliot played it with 
communicative elan and high spirits. If 
in the Franck sonata she had at times been 
tonally over-lavish, the richness of her 
palette served her well in the concerto, 
and she caught the sparkle of its buoyant 
measures in a performance which, though 
not impeccable, had real brilliance and 
It was good to hear Dohnanyi’s ‘Ru- 
ralia Hungarica’ again, and in the Andant: 
rubato of this work Miss Elliot accom- 
plished her most finished playing of the 
evening. In the passages where the violin 
sings its wayward, melancholy tune against 

tenuous accompaniment of piano arpeg- 
gios, she caught the poignance of the mu 
sic s spirit, and the close of the movement 
was beautifully done. In the Paganini Ca- 
prices, which were not the wisest choic« 
f oncert presentation Miss Elliot 
deviated from pitch and occasionally from 
the notes, but the Suk pieces were deftly 
interpreted. The audience was increasingly 
rdial Celius Dougherty’s accompani 
ments were excellent S 


College of St. Elizabeth Glee Club 

Che glee club of the College of St. Eliza 
beth, Frederic Joslyn, conductor, gave a 
concert in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 11. Soloists were Anita Ajemian, 
soprano, and Azelina McKinlay, pianist, 
the latter also acting as accompanist. The 
club was heard to advantage in works by 
Elgar, Logan, Bantock, Scarlatti and 
others, and was especially successful in a 
group of early church music. Instrumental 
trios were played by Miss McKinlay and 
Ruth Polan, violin, and Norma Barnaba, 
* ello . 


Heifetz Gives Third Recital of Season 

Jascha Heifetz, violinist, Emanuel Bay, 
accompanist; Town Hall, Feb. 15, even 
ing: 
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CONDUCTORS SHARE 
PHILADELPHIA BATON 


Ormandy and Enesco Heard on 
Recent Programs — Kipnis 
Sings Wagner Excerpts 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—An_all- 
Wagner program with Alexander Kip- 
nis, bass, as soloist, was provided at the 
Fhiladelphia Orchestra’s concerts of 
Feb. 3, 4, and 6 in the Academy of 

Music : 
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WAGNER PROGRAM 
Prelude to ‘Parsifal’; Gurnemanz’s Narrative 
‘Blick’ Ich Uhmer’, ‘O du Mein Holder 

\bendstern’, from “Tannhauser’; Overture to 

‘Tannhauser’; ‘Thatest du’s wirklich’ from 

‘Tristan’; ‘Wahn! Wahn!’ from ‘Meister- 

singer’; Introduction to Act 3, Dance of 

Apprentices and Entrance of Mastersingers 

from ‘Meistersinger’. 

This program afforded wide scope for 
the exercise of the organization’s tonal 
and instrumental powers. In his pro- 
jection of the excerpts from the various 
music-dramas, Mr. Kipnis proved a 
superlative artist as to voice, technique, 
and interpretation, the latter marked by 
remarkable musical feeling and sensitive 
realization of mood and nuance. Great 
applause acknowledged the  soloist’s 
splendid vocalism. 

Georges Enesco, first of the guest- 
conductors scheduled during Dr. Or- 
mandy’s mid-season vacation, directed 
the orchestra on Feb. 17-18: 





Guiomar Novaes 


Guiomar Novaes has been made a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor by 
the Government of France. The 
Brazilian pianist, now on her second 
tour of the United States this season, 
is an international figure in music, 
having appeared in recitals and with 


. . ° . Overture to ‘Iphigenie en Aulide’ Gluck 
orchestras in the capitals of Europe 


Symphony No. 1 in B Flat .. Schumann 


and North and South America. Symphony No. 1, in E Flat Enesco 
r ‘Roumanian’ Rhapsody No. 1 Enesco 

Mme. Novaes and her _ husband, : 
Octavio Pinto, Brazilian architect and Mr. Enesco, who had previously ap- 


composer, landed at Miami on Jan. 27 peared with the orchestra as guest-con- 
via the Pan-American Air Lines, having ductor in the season of 1922-'23, won 
traveled from their home in Sao Paulo, @4miration for the sterling musicianship 
Brazil, where they spent the Christmas and sincerity exemplified in his inter 
holidays with their two children. Mme,  Pretations. 

Novaes, who included in her engage- The Gluck overture (with the Wag- 
ments in the United States this fall "er ending) was splendidly set forth as 
three appearances as soloist with the line and content, and the publication 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, a © Schumann's delightful symphony — 
New York recital and a recital in wholly | gratifying, revealing Mr 
Chicago, comes back to fulfill concert Emesco's sympathy and regard for the 
bookings in the South, Southwest and ™usic and _ its structural and poetic 
Middle West, ending with still another Values. Mr. Enesco’s symphony, heard 
appearance in New York. She began here previously with the ogee — 
this tour in Jacksonville and St. Peters- @ucting_ in J 122-'23, disclosed an —_ 
burg, Fla., where she gave recitals on pertly tabricated work, agreeable | - 
lan. 31 and Feb. 1. P musical content and with many fine fea- 
tures in thematic material, treatment and 
orchestration. WILLIAM E. SMITH 








Sarrica Assists Tauber During Tour 
Mariana Sarrica, young New York 
pianist, who gave her second Town Hall 
recital in December, is assisting artist 
on Richard Tauber’s programs in the 
tenor’s present cross-country tour. 
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Engel Lund Returns to America 

Engel Lund, Icelandic contralto and 
internationally known interpreter in 
song of folklore of many lands, has re- 
cently arrived in New York to begin 
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her second American concert tour. After 
several appearances throughout the 
southern states, Miss Lund will return 
to New York to give her second Town 
fall recital on March 12. She will be 
accompanied at the piano by Ferdinand 
Rauter who arranges most of her songs. 


PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
MOORE IN ‘LOUISE’ 


Metropolitan Gives the Ninth 
in Series of Ten Operas— 
La Scala Group Heard 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—A pleasing 
performance of Charpentier’s ‘Louise’ 
with Ettore Panizza as an authoritative 
conductor was given by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company in the Academy of 
Music on Feb. 14 before a capacity audi- 
ence. The opera represented the ninth 
in the series of ten Philadelphia per- 
formances by the organization this sea- 
son. 

Much interest centered in the appear- 
ance of Grace Moore in the title role 
and it may be said that generally con- 
sidered, her delineation both vocally and 
dramatically was acceptable although 
she did not achieve the heights reached 
by some exponents of the part heard in 
previous performances. Charles Kull- 
man as Julien was on the whole satisfy- 
ing as to voice and action. Ezio Pinza 
as the Father ny ge a superb por- 
travyal and is to be credited with the 
outstanding singing wad acting of the 
occasion As the Mother. Doris Dos 
contributed a laudable impersonation 





Philadelphia-La Scala Forces in 
‘La Traviata’ 

\ capacity 
away, Was attracted to the Academy ot 
Music for a performance of Verdi's ‘La 
Traviata’ by the Philadelphia-La Scala 
Opera Company on Feb. 9 with Fritz 
Mahler as conductor. In many respects 
the production was the best given so far 
by this local organization, particularly 
as to the general interpretation under 
Mr. Mahler’s direction and the singing 
of the three principals 

Annunciata Garrotto, 
letta, was vocally pleasing and revealed 
laudable histrionic endowments, espe- 
cially in the second and final acts. Jan 
Peerce as Alfredo proved 
won a special share of applause, and 
Robert Weede as Germont pere, rein- 
forced the opinions as to his excellent 
operatic qualifications. The other mem 
bers of the cast were Edith Miller, Rita 
Anthony, Theodore Bayer, Costante 
Sorvino, Foster Dennis, Walter Staf- 
ford, and Theodore Czerwinski 

WiILiram E. SMITH 
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ORCHESTRAS PRESENT 
PHILADELPHIA SOLOISTS 


Mahler Is Guest Conductor of Federal 
Symphony—Kirk, Vogelgesang 
and Others Appear 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—Fritz Mah- 
ler was the able ee of the 
Philadelphia a Symphk my at Ir- 
vine Auditorium on Feb * with Flor- 
ence Kirk, giite “d soprano, as soloist. On 
the program was suite ‘Imagery’ by 
Horace Johnson, performed for the first 
time locally with the composer present 

Frederick Vogelgesang, voung Cur- 
tis Institute excellent 
soloist in Glazunoft’s A Minor Concerto 
it a Federal Symphony concert con- 
ducted by J. W. F. Leman in Mitten 
Hall on Feb. 12. Mr. Leman also con- 


ducted the orchestra at a concert in Ir- 


violinist. was an 





vine Auditorium on Feb. 19, with Alvin 
Rudnitsky, able young Philadelphia vio- 
linist, as soloist, in Mendelssohn’s E 
Minor Concerto and Beethoven’s Ro- 
mance in G. 

The National Youth Administration 
Orchestra with Walter Stein as guest- 
conductor played in the Youth Center 
on Feb. 13, the program including 
Beethoven's Violin Concerto with Her- 
bert Baumel as soloist. 

The Italian Symphony, Luigi Carne- 
vale conducting, played in the audito- 
rium of the Manufacturers and Bankers 
Club on Feb. 10, with Anita Piccucci, 
soprano, as soloist in works by Verdi 
and Paisiello. Orchestral works included 
Mr. Carnevale’s “At Sunset’ and ‘Villa- 
nella’, and ‘Hungarian Echoes’ by 
James Francis Cooke, Philadelphia mu 
sician, arranged by Guglielmo Sabatini. 

J. W. F. Leman conducted the Phila- 
delphia Civic Symphony in Irvine Audi- 
torium on Jan. 3 with Robert Gross, 
violinist, as soloist in the Beethoven 
Violin Concerto. Nora Hellen, soprano, 
also appeared and John DiOrio was 
horn soloist in the first performance 
anywhere of Philip Schmitz’s ‘Ballade’ 
for horn and orchestra. Tibor Serly 
was guest conductor on Jan. 8, including 
his own arrangement of Mozart’s Fan- 
tasia in F Minor (originally for me- 
chanical organ) on the program. Wil- 
liams Harms played a group of piano 
works. 

Loudon Greenlees, baritone, and Isa- 
dere Schwartz, Philadelphia violinist 
were soloists in a concert in Mitten Hal! 
on Jan. 15, with Mr. Leman conducting. 
Mr. Greenlees, who was warmly greet- 
ed, sang arias from Handel’s ‘Semele’ 
and Verdi’s ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’ 
and an excerpt from ‘Tannhauser’. In 
Telemann’s A Minor Concerto in an 
arrangement by Guglielmo Sabatini Mr. 
Schwartz revealed talented musician- 
ship. The orchestra appeared on Jan 
Y in Overbrook High School Audi 
torium W. E. S. 

Ionian Singers Tour 

The lonian Singers, male voice en 
semble, are now in the second part ot 
a season which has included many con- 
certs in the East, New England and thx 
Middle West as far west as Wyoming 
in the South including New Orleans and 
cities of Mississippi and 
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CHICAGO WELCOMES 
THE NBC SYMPHONY 


Toscanini Appearance Hailed— 
Stock and Lange Conduct 
Diversified Programs 

Cuicaco, Feb. 20.—The appearance 
of Arturo Toscanini and the NBC Sym- 
phony, so eagerly awaited, drew a ca- 
pacity throng to the Auditorium on Jan. 
31 for a memorable evening to benefit 
the Passavant Memorial Hospital. The 
program, composed of Rossini’s ‘Cene- 
rentola’ Overture, the ‘Eroica’ Sym- 
phony, the Brahms-Haydn Variations, 
Weber’s ‘Invitation to the Dance’, the 
‘Forest Murmurs’ from ‘Siegfried’ and 
the ‘Meistersinger’ Overture, took life 
in a series of superlative performances 
distinguished by clarity, precision, and 
an intensely illuminating shaping of the 
melodic line. The house rose to its 
feet at the conclusion to applaud the 
great conductor and burst into cheers in 
an ovation that threatened all previous 
records for heat and duration. 

Gradova Is Soloist 

Gitta Gradova’s return to the stage 
of Orchestra Hall on Feb. 16 and 17 
after an absence of several seasons was 
a signal success in which she enjoyed 
the exemplary co-operation of the or- 


chestra under Frederick Stock. The 
program : 
i TE 2, Kccpecieaseiaress Miaskowsky 
Concerto for Piano No. 1 in C...... Beethoven 
Suite from ‘L’Oiseau de Feu’...... Stravinsky 


Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini 
Rachmaninoft 
Choosing two diverse types of piano 
concertos, Miss Gradova first re-estab- 
lished herself with the Beethoven C 
Major, which she played with exquisite 
intimacy and sincerity. Unerring taste 
prevailed, but what is Miss Gradova’s 
greatest strength is her warmth of tone 
and the true relation of a wonderful 
pianissimo as well as a strong, full- 
bodied tortissimo to the rest of her 
playing, fortified by an instinctive feel 
for the presentation of a phrase and 
an indispensable sense of the whole. 
Both the Beethoven and the Rachmani- 
noff Rhapsody, which passed in supple 
and dazzling array, confirmed all of 
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the soloist’s impressive qualities. 

Dr. Stock made the program one of 
his best by beginning with the Mias- 
kowsky Seventh Symphony in which 
he pointed out the beauties of the work 
without ever yielding to the murkiness 
that might conceivably endanger some 


performances. His conducting of the 
‘Fire-Bird’ Suite was another instance 
of his ease in varied styles. 

The program for the Tuesday matinee 
on Feb. 14 was familiar in its compo- 
nents: 


Overture, ‘Fingal’s Cave’.. Mendelssohn 
Symphony No. 4 in E Minor Brahms 
Suite from ‘Hary Janos....... Kodaly 
Symphonic Waltz, Op. 8 Stock 


The afternoon was launched with the 
‘Fingal’s Cave’ Overture disclosing in 
its progress the delightfully transparent 
sheen that Dr. Stock can call from the 
orchestra. This was succeeded by the 
Brahms Fourth Symphony, superbly 
played in a reading that towered with 
vibrant grandeur. After the intermis- 
sion the ‘Hary Janos’ Suite was no 
longer an anti-climax but instead an 
amusingly impudent valentine. The 
afternoon swung to a close in the lilt 
of Dr. Stock’s own Symphonic Waltz 


Krasner Plays Berg Work 
It is safe to say that what caused a 
number of people to brave a_ violent 
downpour on Feb. 9, and icy streets the 
following afternoon, was the first Chi- 


cago performance of the late Alban 
Berg’s violin concerto with Louis 


Krasner as soloist and Dr. Stock con- 


ducting. The program: 

Symphony in D (Kochel 504) Mozart 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra Berg 
(First performance in Chicago 
rrio, for Piano, Violin and "Cello in A Mi 

Tchaikovsky - Stock 

Mr. Krasner is one of the most self 
effacing soloists that the town has 
heard. Nevertheless his artistry does 
not suffer from a personal element that 
exists only quietly and modestly in his 
activities. On the contrary, his pet 
formance was forceful through a very 
secure technical grasp and through 
singularly pure tone, although at times 
that tone was too excuisitely slender to 
keep it from being engulfed by the ac- 
companiment. His insistence on throw- 
ing the emphasis upon the music rather 
than upon the performer even took the 
form of turning his back to the audi- 
ence at a time when he seemed to be 
playing exactly what the first violins 
were giving out in concert, then reveal- 
ing himself again when the solo part 
deviated. He played with a half-smile 
on his face and an easy sense of posses- 
sion for the concerto is all his (it was 
delicated to him) and it is likely to re- 
main so for some time, so formidable 
are its difficulties. He was received 
with the utmost cordiality. 

Dr. Stock’s manipulation of the 
oddly beautiful score was masterly as 
was his conducting of the Mozart 
‘Prague’ Symphony with which he in- 
troduced the evening. 

Hans Lange’s program with the 
symphony on Feb. 2 and 3 was unusual 
for one first performance in Chicago 
and a revival: 

Sinfonia, for Double Orchestra in D, Op. 18 

o. 3 Joh. Chr. Bact 


(First performance in Chicago) 
Pastoral’ Symphony Vaughan Williams 


‘The Fountains of Rome’ Respig! 
Romeo and Juliet’ Tchaikovsk 
The J. C. Bach was another of those 


extraordinarily beautiful works that 
have come to light this season at Or 
chestra Hall and Mr. Lange’s perfor: 

ance was in every way worthy of it 
exhibiting a pure and careful work 
manship and surging with the life of his 
powerful beat. This was followed by 


the second appearance at these concerts 
of Vaughan-Williams’s ‘A 


Pastoral 
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Symphony’, not heard since 1930 when 
it joined the repertoire. As Mr. Lange 
presented it, it is a study in half-tones, 
a quietly rapturous paean of the coun- 
try-side. 

Respighi’s tour of the fountains of 
Rome which took place after the inter- 
mission was a little too suggestive of 
the ‘Pastoral’ Symphony, which it fol- 
lowed, for effectiveness, but it drew 
some characteristically fine playing 
from the orchestra. Its achievement 
with the “Romeo and Juliet’ Overture 


was splendid 





ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
PLAYS NATIVE MUSIC 


Stringham ‘Nocturne’ and Van 
Vactor ‘Overture’ Conducted 
by Viadimir Golschmann 

Sarnt Lows, Feb 





20.—For the 


eleventh pair of symphony concerts on 
Jan. 13 and 14 Vladimir Golschmann 


arranged a program that was made par- 
ticularly enjoyable by his inspired read- 





ing of Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 in D 
Other works on the program were Mus- 
sorgsky’s ‘A Night on Bald Moun 
tain’; ‘Overture to a Comedy’ by David 


Van Vactor, a first local performance, 
and Three Dances from Falla’s ballet. 
‘The Three Cornered Hat’. Mr. Van 
Vactor’s work has no definite form and 


iS an Imaginary conception without ref- 
erence to any definite story or plot. It 
vas well r \ 
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a thrilling performance of Prokofieff’s 
Concerto for violin, No. 2 in D. The 
concert closed with a rousing perform- 
ance of the Overture to ‘Die Meister- 
singer’ by Wagner. 

Before a packed house, the second 
popular concert was heard on Jan. 15. 
The program contained the Suite for 
strings, four horns, two flutes and Eng- 
lish horn by Purcell-Barbirolli; Prelude 
to ‘L’Apres Midi d’un Faune’ by De- 
bussy and Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 
5 in E Minor. Hersert W. Cost 


FIEDLER CONDUCTS 
MONTREAL SYMPHONY 


Acclaimed as Guest with Les 

Concerts Symphoniques— 

Leblane Makes Debut 

MonTrea, Feb. 19.—Arthur Fiedler, 
conductor of the Boston “Pops”, made 
a great impression on his debut here as 
guest conductor of the orchestra of Les 
Concerts Symphoniques. Mr. Fiedler 
took hold of the local organization after 
two rehearsals and made them play with 
a discipline not frequently observed in 
these parts. 

The Boston conductor chose a _ pro- 
gram of music by Corelli, Mozart, 
Brahms and Ibert. His highly dramatic 
performance of Mozart’s Symphony in 
(; Minor was the occasion for much 
favorable comment. He also piloted the 
orchestra through the Brahms Violin 
Concerto in fine style. Jacques Ibert’s 
amusing and none too easy Divertise- 
ment he brought with him. The Brahms 
concerto marked the debut of Arthur 
Leblanc, a young Canadian violinist of 
considerable promise. 

THOMAS ARCHER 








Erno Balogh Returns from Mid- 
Western Tour 
Erno Balogh, composer and pianist, 
recently returned from a mid-Western 
tour during which he made fourteen ap- 
pearances in the past month. Among 
them were recitals at Wabash College 
in Crawford, Ill., at Lindenwood Col- 
lege at St. Charles, Mo., Teachers Col- 
lege, Bowling Green, Ky. and at Colby 
College at Waterville, Me. 
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Orchestral Concerts l 
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(Continued from page 24) 
in their best estate, playing in a vigorous, 
yet polished manner that revealed the mu- 
sic of Bach at its inventive height. 
After intermission Mr. Elman offered 
a carefully considered interpretation of the 
Brahms Concerto, disclosing in the Adagio 
particularly, the luscious quality of tone 
that is his to command. His performance 
was reflective and, as is to be expected 
from an interpreter of his stature, of a ripe 


maturity. Recalls and bows were many 
and prolonged. W 
Toscanini Gives All-Brahms Program 


NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini, con- 
ductor. Studio 8-H, Radio City. Feb 
11, evening. 

Brahms Program 
Symphony No. 4 in E Minor, Opus %; 
‘Liebeslieder’ Waltzes for piano duet and 
mixed voices, Opus 52; ‘Academic Festival’ 

Overture, Opus 80 

The first in a series of one-composer 
programs scheduled for the NBC Or- 
chestra, this concert brought another 
beautiful and rewarding revelation of Tos 
canini’s artistry. The monumental fourth 
symphony received a most stirringly vi- 
tal reading. The clarity with which the 
theme of the passacaglia finale rose above 
the intricate embellishment of Brahms’s 
orchestration was glorified by the tonal 
splendor of this performance. Rhythmically 
also it was a very noteworthy presenta- 
tion, the allegretto movement being par- 
ticularly enchanting. 

The real event of the evening, however, 
came with the ‘Liebeslieder’ Waltzes 
Erich Leinsdorf, conductor of the Metro 
politan Opera, and Joseph Kahn, of the 
NBC, played the piano duet skillfully; 
and the carefully selected chorus of six- 
teen NBC artists sang with musicianship 
and rare beauty. These love waltzes, 
varied in mood from tenderness to anguish, 
exaltation, passion and praise, are the 
essence of poetry. Toscanini led his 
choristers and pianists through these 
changing delicacies of spirit with sincere 
enthusiasm. His apparent joy in bringing 
to these waltzes all his ability and depth 
of understanding was shared by both per 
formers and hearers alike. 

The ‘Academic Festival’ Overture was 
a happy ending for this memorable pro- 
gram. As interpreted by Toscanini, it 
had a freshness and youthful vigor seldom 
experienced. The audience showed de- 
lighted appreciation, as always at these 
concerts, of which this Brahm program 
was one of the finest. 


All-Beethoven, with Flagstad 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Soloist, Kirsten Flag- 
stad, soprano. Reader, Richard Hale. Car- 
negie Hall, Feb. 14, evening. 

All-Beethoven Program 
Music to Goethe’s Tragedy, ‘Egmont’: Over 


ture; Recitation; Entr’acte II; Recitation: 
Song, ‘Die Trommel geruehret’; Recitation 


Song, ‘Freudvoll und Leidvol’; Entr’acte 

III; Recitation; ‘“Clarchen’s Death’; ‘Melo 

drama’; Recitation; ‘Symphony of Victory’ 

Scena and Aria, ‘Ah, Perfido!” : 
Mme. Flagstad 

(a) ‘Die ehre Gottes aus der Natur’ 

(b) Aria: ‘Abscheulicher!’ from ‘Fidelio’ 
Mme. Flagst 


Symphony No. 7 in A Major 


Aside from the beauty and appeal of 
Kirsten Flagstad’s singing, this concert 
was of particular interest because of the 
manner in which it placed before the ; udi- 
ence seven of the nine musical nun.wers 
that Beethoven composed in 1809-10 for a 
performance in the Vienna Hofburg thea- 
ter of Goethe’s tragedy of ‘Egmont.’ It 
seemed a pity that Mr. Ormandy saw fit 
to eliminate two of the entr’actes, numbers 
three and six of the score Sesides ce 
claiming the words of the Melodrama as 
the doomed Egmont falls asleep to some 
of the most beautiful music of the score, 
Mr. Hale delivered as recitations five ex- 
tracts from Goethe's text This he did 
with clear diction and unbroken intensity 
Though Claerchen’s songs scarcely served 
to warm the voice for Mme. Flagstad, they 
were musically sung. The soloist gave to 
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KOUSSEVITZKY GIVES COSTUME CONCERT 





Haydn’s ‘Farewell’ Symphony 
and Gruenberg’s ‘Daniel 
Jazz’ Performed 


With the aid of costumes and stage ef- 
fects the staid Boston Symphony gave a 
concert that resembled a musical high jinx 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of Feb. 8, 
in aid of the orchestra’s pension fund. 
Haydn's ‘Farewell’ Symphony was played 
by candlelight with Serge Koussevitzky and 
his musicians in costumes of Haydn's time, 
the conductor presenting an acceptable 
full-length portrait of Haydn himself. In 
conformity with the accepted story of the 
first performance of this work, the players 
left their stands two by two and one by 
one, until all were gone and the conductor 
was left to make his exit alone. 

After the Havdn of 1772 came the 
Gruenberg of 1923, the ‘Farewell’ ushering 
in ‘The Daniel Jazz.” With a new parting 
of the curtains a platform rolled forward, 
Music Hall fashion. It bore a scenic screen, 
depicting Daniel in the lions’ den, a group 
i players in white jackets and, as con- 
ductor and soloist, respectively, Alfred Ber- 
gin and Colin O’ More. It was Mr. O’More 
who first sang here this setting of Vachel 
Lindsay’s delectable parody, some fifteen 
vears ago. Time has not lessened its basic 
fault—that of obscuring by instrumental 


‘Die ehre Gottes’ all it demands in weight 
of tone and breadth of style. But it was 
in ‘Ah, Perfido’, with its alternations of 
biting recitative and flowing cantilena, and 
again in the contrasting sections of Leon- 
ore’s great hymn of daring that she was 
the sovereign vocalist, mistress of a tone 
of power and richness and in sure com- 


mand of the technic of song. Mr. Ormandy 
and his orchestra also had an evening of 
tonal splendor . 


Gieseking Appears Again 
New York 
John Barbirolli., 


Philharmonic - Symphony 


conductor. Soloist, Walter 


Gieseking, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 12. 
afternoon 
Owerture t “Renvenuto Cellini” Rer 
Concerto No. 3 Rachmanir 
Mr. Gieseking 
Symphony N (“Eroica’ Beethoven 


Mr. Gieseking’s playing of the concerto 
n the high point of the program 
ed tumultuous applause. Mr. Bar- 
s readings of the symphony and the 
overture spirited and well ordered, 
with the orchestra playing as the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony is expected to play. O 
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Lucy Monroe Soloist at Intimate Dinner 
Concert 

The second of the series of Intimate 
Dinner Concerts at the Waldorf Astoria 
was given on the evening of Feb. 5. Un- 
der the baton of Macklin Marrow, Lucy 
Monroe, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera, with the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Ensemble offered an interesting program. 
Miss Monroe offered arias from ‘Roméo 
et Juliette’ and “The Marriage of Figaro’, 
and songs by Sibella and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. The orchestra which includes about 
thirty members of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, played the overture to Gluck’s 
‘Iphigénie en Aulide’, Wagner's ‘Siegfried 
Idyll’, the Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’, Sibelius’s 
*The Swan of Tuonela’ and the Polka from 
“Schwanda’. Both the soloist and the en- 
semble were much applauded by the audi- 


ence N 


Harry Cumpson Continues Series of 
Beethoven Recitals 

The third of the series of Beethoven 
Sonata recitals by Harry Cumpson, pian- 
ist, was given in the New School on the 
evening of Feb. 4. Mr. Cumpson played 
the C Major, Op No. 3; that in D 
Minor, Op. 31, No. 2; the F Sharp Minor, 
Op. 78, and the E Major, Op. 109 


tv 


competition the words that ought to be 
heard. But the roaring of the lions is still 
droll enough to make one wish the music 
elsewhere were more direct and less 
labored. The soloist was prodigiously ap- 
plauded. 

Prokofieff’s ‘Peter and the Wolf’, de- 
scribed as “a fairy tale for children,” was 
the “first time” work. Completed less than 
three years ago, it bears the opus number 
67. All concerned being now in orthodox 
evening “tails,” Richard Hale spoke the 
narrator's part and Dr. Koussevitzky held 
the baton over the full ensemble. “Peter 
and the Wolf” is a «ave and ingenuous- 
sounding satire on program music, with 
each of its characters bodied forth by cer- 
tain instruments—a bird by the flute, a 
duck by the oboe, a cat by the clarinet, a 
grandfather by the bassoon, Peter by the 
strings, and the wolf by three horns. Peter's 
particular tune is an engaging one and is 
put through its paces with zestful naivete. 
Mr. Hale’s delivery of the spoken story 
was a masterly achievement of humor and 
clarity. 

With the Boston strings singing at their 
magical best, transcendently beautiful play- 
ing was bestowed on two Johann Strauss 
waltzes, ‘Wiener Blut’ and ‘Fruehlings- 
stimmen’; then on the Sibelius ‘Valse 
Triste’ and Ravel’s choreographic poem, 
‘La Valse’. 
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the Town Hall in its Endowment series 
The Brahms Sonatensatz is the C Minor 
Scherzo from the sonata written by Rob- 
ert Schumann, Albert Dietrich and Brahms 
as a gift to the violinist Joachim and as 
one of the least known and performed of 
Brahms’s works its inclusion upon the pro- 
gram was of especial interest. 

The Bach Sonata for violin alone and 
the Beethoven Sonata, the only two works 
in the larger forms upon the violinist’s 
program, each called forth the enthusiasm 
of a large audience, for Mr. Heifetz 
played at this recital with that rare talent 
for combining feeling and technical form 
which always arouses the manifest ap- 
preciation of his hearers. Mr. Bay was 
an able collaborator throughout the even- 
ing W 


Hans Barth Gives Recital of Music for 
Piano and Harpsichord 

Hans Barth gave a recital of piano and 
harpsichord music at the Barbizon-Plaza 
on the evening of Feb. 12. Beginning 
with the modern instrument, Mr. Barth 
gave illuminating performances of Schu- 
mann’s ‘Theme and Variations’, the Liszt 
transcripton of Schumann’s ‘Friihlings- 
nacht’ and the Twelfth Rhapsodie of Liszt. 
The harpsichord works included a Sonata 
by Mazzinghi, ‘Ye Souldiers Dance’ by 
Byrd and Mozart’s ‘Turkish March’. The 
final group, again for piano, was composed 
of Mr. Barth’s ‘Jungle Narrative’, an in- 
teresting and original work: ‘Moonshine’ 
by MacDowell; Grieg’s ‘Carnaval’ and 
Mr. Barth’s transcription of Johann 
Strauss’s ‘Tales from the Vienna Woods’. 
\ large audience received Mr. Barth with 
much applause throughout the recital. 

D. 


Comedian Harmonists Make Debut in 


The Town Hall 

The Comedian Harmonists, a company 
of Austrian expatriates who organized 
themselves into a group in London, made 
their first American appearance in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 10. 
Five of the group are singers and the 
sixth, a pianist. They are Hans Rexeis, 
Erich A. Collin, Harry Frommermann, 
Roman Cycowski, Rudolf Mayreder, 
singers, and Fritz Kramer, pianist. While 


the type of entertainment presented is not 
unfamiliar to audiences who frequent glee 


club concerts and tune in to the radio's 
less sober moments, it was excellent of its 
kind. The music was taken from a wide 
variety of sources such as _ Brahm’s 
Hungarian Dances, Dvorak’s ‘Humoreske’, 
the overture to “The Barber of Seville’ 
and a part of the ‘Snow White Music’ 
The performance was not confined to 
straight singing but included as well, hum 
ming, yodeling, whistling and imitations 
of orchestral instruments. N. 


Sidney Foster Gives Prize Recital at 
MacDowell Club 

Sidney Foster, pianist, a winner in thi 
MacDowell Club’s Young Artists Contest 
gave his prize recital in the club audi 
torium on the evening of Feb. 10, present 
ing a somewhat formidable program. Be 
ginning with Philippe’s transcription oi 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in D, Mr. Fos 
ter offered Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 110 
two Brahms Ballades, Weber’s ‘Moto Per 
petuo’, a group of Chopin, one of Debuss) 
and pieces by Saperton and Delibes-Doh- 
nanyi. In spite of his youth, Mr. Foste: 
displayed a distinct interpretative sense and 
this, together with a well-grounded tech 
nique makes probable for him a career of 
definite proportions. 

N, 


Katherine Metcalfe Sings at MacDowell 
Club 

Katherine Metcalf, soprano, with Verno: 
d’Arnalle at the piano, was heard in a song 
recital in the auditorium of the MacDowell 
Club on the evening of Feb. 16. Miss Met- 
calfe, whose singing is not unfamiliar to 
New York audiences, gave an interesting 
performance of a well chosen program 
which began with the monologue and aria 
from Gluck’s ‘Iphigénie en Tauride’ and in- 
cluded song groups by Brahms, Strauss, 
Bougault-Ducoudray as well as_ singl 
works by La Forge, Widor, Delibes and 
others. Besides excellent vocalization, the 
singer’s work was distinguished by in- 
terpretative ability of unusual quality. N 


Guild Singers Appear in MacDowell 
Club Auditorium 

The Guild Singers, Isadore Freed, con 
ductor, gave a concert in the auditorium 
of the MacDowell Club on the evening of 
Feb. 14. Excellent performances were 
given of music of the late Renaissance; a 
cantata by Mussorgsky entitled ‘Joshua’, 
works by Hadley and Thompson and a 
group of miscellaneous folk songs sung 
in costume. The work of the organization 
was highly commendable technically and 
also as regards tone quality. The per 
sonnel includes eleven women and_ nin 
men. Alyce Bianco was accompanist. 


Douglas Moore Gives Lecture Recitals 


Douglas Moore, associate professor of 
music at Columbia, gave the first of a 
series of afternoon lectures in the Town 
Hall on Feb. 8. The course, dealing with 
‘Great Epochs in Music’. Mr. Moore took 
as his subject the Renaissance period. He 
was ably assisted by Suzanne Bloch who 
played lute solos and sang to lute accom- 
paniment, also Lotta van Buren, harpsi 
chordist, with five associates who offered 
works for the viol and recorders. 

Continuing his series of lecture-recitals 
on Great Epochs of Music, at the Town 
Hall, Douglas Moore chose as his subject 
on the afternoon of Feb. 15, ‘The Baroque 
Period’. Illustrations were given on the 
organ by Charles Doersam. 


Secenettathiaemeremenmesiateeenneiaienennl 
FOR SALE 


® Richly toned ’cello of the French 
type (circa 1800), from the estate of 
Beautifully 
structed, this fine instrument, in per- 


a famous artist. con- 
is most attractively 
priced. For further information, ad- 
dress Box 225, care of MUSICAI 
America, 113 West 57th Street, New 


York, N. Y. 


fect condition, 
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PROVIDENCE VISITED 
BY NBC SYMPHONY 


Toscanini Offers Beethoven, 


Brahms and Wagner—Boston 
Orchestra Gives Concert 

PROVIDENCE, Feb. 20.—The NB C 
Symphony led by Arturo Toscanimi 
ame to this city on Feb. 7 and steeed 
to an eager and expectant audience 
the Metropolitan Theatre. The event 
vas more than a concert; it was an op- 
portunity to pay tribute to a great leader 
vhose entry brought the audience to its 
eet. Ovations followed the playing 
each work. Beethoven's ‘Eroica’ Sy 
phony and Variations on a Theme 
Hi iydn by Brahms were the major items 
of a program which also included 1 
Waldweben’ from 
Overture to ‘Die Meistersinger 
Wagner, Weber’s ‘Invitation t 
Dance’ and the Overture to Rossini’s 
Cenerentola’. The Junior League spor 
sored the concert. 

he triumphs of Toscanini did 
from the memory the t 


superpD 
complishment of the Boston Sym 
in the same 


‘Sieefried and ti 


erase 
phon 
auditorium on Jan. 24. Dr 
Koussevitzky led performances 
Haydn’s Symphony in B Flat, N 
Debussy’s ‘La Mer’, and Sibelius’s Fiitl 
Symphony. The Haydn had surprising 
romantic qualities and the Sibelins : 
monumentally impressive 


Federal Players Heard 
The Providence Federal 
whose leader is Edouard Cafher, j 
the ‘Tragic’ Symphony of Schubert az 
Stringfield’s ‘The Legend ; 
Henry’ on the program of Fel 
Works by J. Strauss featured the « 
cert of Feb. 5 and Wagnerian excerpts 


and Mozart’s ‘Paris’ Symphony wer: 
mong the offerings on Jan. 15. On 
Jan. 29 Ralph Einstein, youthful loca 
lanist, was featured as soloist in Be« 
thoven’s First Concerto, and Quin 
Porter’s ‘Ukrainian’ Suite was giver 
what was probably a first local per- 
rmance. Henry Johnson, America 
onductor, of oe was guest 
leader on Jan. 22. He was successful 


program which included Brahms’s 
Tragic’ Overture, Mendelssohn's 
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Ambassadress of Happiness 


Opéra —y ~~ Seprene 
Concert — Redio — 
Hotel Chesterfield 
130 W. @th St.. N. Y¥. Cc. 
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BOYCE 


RECITAL — ORATORIO — RADIO 
Now Booking A this and next senson 
anagement : 











Richard Copley. 3 W. Sith St.. New York 
J. ALDEN 
Bass-Baritone 


Radio--Concert--Opera--Oratorio 
Apply: Sec., 410 E. 57th St.. N. Y. C.. WI. 2-38me 











PHONOGRAPH RECORDS —o-: = rin: 


Discontinued classical vocal recordings of ell 
the great singers of the Golden Age of Opera, 
30c up. Also rare collectors’ items. Write 
for sample copy of monthly sales list. 


COLLECTORS RECORD SHOP 
825 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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MecBride’s ‘Romance’ 
ballet Show 
eber’s “Eurvanthe’ Over- 
ast of the evenimg was 
‘cellist, who displayed 
tamship m a very sat- 
pert ot Tchatkovsky’s 
Rococo” Variatioms. All of these con- 
tT r m Hope Hi gh School 
Amtan R. CooLmpce 


SCHAEFER CONDUCTS 
INDIANAPOLIS MEN 


Conductor Emeritus Offers First 
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QUAKER CITY TO HEAR 
STAD GROUP FESTIVAL 





American Seciety ef Ancient Instru- 
ments Plans Eleventh Annual Series 
ef Music Events 
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the Mary Binney Montgomery dancers. 

The annual dinner will precede the 
opening concert of the Festival, on 
March 29, when speakers and distin- 
guished guests will be present. Last 
vear the Festival entertained guests 
from Holland, Germany, Canada and 
many parts of the United States. 


DETROIT SYMPHONY 
ENLISTS SOLOISTS 


Piatigorsky, Helen Van Loon 
and Porter Heaps Appear— 
Ghione and Kolar Lead 
Detroit, Feb. 
conductor of the 





Ghione, 
Symphony, 


20.—Franco 
Detroit 


chose the Mendelssohn Fourth Sym- 
phony for his major work at the tenth 
subscription concert in Orchestra Hall 


on Feb. 2 giving it 
reading. Gregor Piatigorsky, ‘cellist, 
played the Concerto in B Minor for 
‘cello and orchestra, of Dvorak Mr. 
Piatigorsky brought warmth and vigor 
to his interpretation. Two other or 
chestral works rounded out the pro- 
gram: the overture to ‘The Secret 
Marriage,’ of Cimarosa, and the over 
ture to ‘The Force of Destiny,’ of 
Verdi. The program was repeated in its 
ntirety on Friday afternoon, Feb. 3. 

For the regular Saturday night con 
cert of Feb. 4, the orchestra under Vic 
tor Kolar presented two soloists: Helen 
Van Loon, soprano, and Porter Heaps, 
rganist Mr. Heaps presented the 
Paulenc ‘Concerto Champetre’, and a 
group of three shorter works: ‘Jesu, Joy 

Man’s Desiring,’ of Bach: ‘Scherzo,’ 
ry Rousseau, and Granados’s ‘Song of 
the Maya and the Nightingale.’ 

Miss Van Loon sang two arias from 
the Mozart ‘Marriage of Figaro,’ and 
Micaela’s aria, from ‘Carmen.’ The 
purely orchestral portion of the program 
included Sibelius’s tone poem, ‘The 
Swan of Tuonela,’ in which Kolar’s 


a straight-forward 


again revealed. 


29 


feeling for the Finnish composer was 
The Polka and Fugue, 
from Weinberger’s ‘Schwanda,’ and the 
overture to Mendelssohn’s ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ music opened 
and closed the program, respectively. 
J. D. CALLAGHAN 


ROCHESTER PLAYERS 
OFFER LAST MATINEE 


Iturbi Conducts Philharmonic 
With Winifred Christie 
As Piano Soloist 
ROCHESTER, Feb. 20.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic, José Iturbi, conductor, 
gave its fourth and final matinee of the 
season on Feb. 16, at the Eastman The- 
atre, with Winifred Christie, pianist, as 





soloist on the Moor Double-Keyboard 
Piano. Miss Christie played Liszt’s 
Concerto in E Flat Major, No. 1, and 


the Franck Variations 
for piano and orchestra. Miss Christie 
gave a very fine performance of both 
works, but the amplification of tone did 
not seem particularly noticeable. The 
orchestra presented Schumann’s Sym- 
phony No. 4 in D Minor, Charpentier’s 
‘Impressions of Italy’ Suite, and Wein- 


Symphoniques 


berger’s ‘Polka and Fugue’ from 
‘Schwanda’, 
Che Eastman School Symphony, Paul 


White conducting, presented an excel- 
lent concert on Feb. 13, before a large 
audience at the Eastman Theatre. 
Mary Ertz WI! 
Philharmonic Society 
Fourth Musicale 


Haarlem Gives 

The Haarlem Philharmonic Society of 
the City of New York, Mrs. Everett 
Menzies Raynor, president, gave its 
fourth musicale of the season in the 
Grand Ball Room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the morning of Feb. 23. 
The soloists were Gertrude Pitzinger, 
soprano, and Walter Gieseking, pianist. 





Lill’ Angels 


Four Successful Songs By 


FRANCES WILLIAMS 


Rustling Leaves Are Whispering 


If | Knew You and You Knew Me 
Ah, Toujours ! 
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vo erenac sang 


_ Metropolitan bas chia 





(Continued from page 15) 


which was answered by Bidu Sayao. Both 
the baritone and the soprano were highly 
successful with the matinée audience. Nino 
Martini reappeared as Almaviva and Ezio 
Pinza as Basilio. Others im the cast were 
Virgilio Lazzari, Irra Petima, Giordano 
Paltrinieri and Wilfred Engelman. Gen- 
naro Papi conducted. O. 


Kiepura Returns in Benefit ‘La Bohéme’ 
The performance of ‘La Bohéme’ on the 
afternoon of Feb. 10, for the benefit of the 
Smith College Scholarship Fund and 
Alumni Service marked the re-entry for 
the season of Jan Kiepura who appeared 
as Rodolfo. Grace Moore sang Mim, 
Marisa Morel, Musetta, and Carlo Mor- 
elli, Marcello. The remaining roles were 
assumed by Norman Cordon, George Ce- 
hanovsky and Pompilio Malatesta. Gennaro 
Papi conducted. N. 


‘Aida’ with Debuts 

The popular-priced ‘Aida’ on the evening 
of Feb. 11 was given before a crowded 
house which was loud im its enthusiasm 
throughout the evening. The performance 
was notable for the debut with the com- 
pany of Douglas Beattie as the King and 
the first appearances in the roles of Aida 
and Ramfis, of Rose Bampton and Norman 

Cordon. The remainder of the cast included 
Bruna Castagna as Ammeris, Giovanni 
Martinelli as Radames, Carlo Morelli as 


Amonasro. Max Altglass as the Messen- 
ger and Thelma Votipka as the High 
Priestess. 

Mr. Beattie, of large stature, dis aged a 
genuine bass voice and was, appar ently, en- 
tirely unabashed by the ordeal of a chet 
at the Metropolitan. He did his small 


amount of singing in an effective manner. 

Mr. Cordon, who lends a touch of dis- 
tinction to even the smallest role he sings, 
was an impressive Ramfis both in appear- 
ance and sonority. It was an excellent 
performance in every way. 

Miss Bampton’s Aida was carefully 
thought out and well sung. She had ap- 
peared in the role of Ammeris on the same 
stage before graduating into the soprano 
class. In both her arias, she sang with 
good taste and finish and was well re- 
ceived. Both Mr. Martinelli and Miss Cas- 
tagna sang their best. Gennaro Papi was 
the conductor. H. 


Sunday Night Concert 

Excerpts from operas given at the 
Sunday Night Concert on Feb. 12, in- 
cluded. “Tannhauser’ with Dorothee Man- 
ski and Arthur Carron ; ‘Faust’ with Mmes. 
Stellman and Olheim, and Messrs. Massue, 
Cehanovsky and Cordon; ‘Il Trovatore’ 
with Mme. Milamov and Messrs. Carron 
and Paltrinieri; ‘Aida’ with Mme. Mila- 
nov and Mmes. Carron and Kaskas and 
Messrs. Carron. Cehanovsky and Cordon. 
The dances from Act III of ‘Thais’ were 
given. Solo dancers were Mmes. Du- 
broska and Chanova and Messrs. Chaffee 
and Mouradoff. The other singers on the 
program were Karin Branzell and Julius 
Huehn. Fausto Clewa and Karl Riedel 
conducted. N. 


Janssen Sings Telramund 

The repetition of ‘Lohengrin’ on Feb. 13 
was marked by Herbert Janssen’s first Tel- 
ramund at the Metropolitan. The baritone 
sang the role with the lyricism that had 
distinguished his Wolfram im “Tannhauser’ 
but also with the dramatic weight neces- 
sary to carry conviction in the charge 
against Elsa and long colloquy with Or- 
trud in the second act His production 
remained that of a well-schooled vocalist 

‘who has no need to force the tone and who 
aspires to preserve rather than shatter a 
melodic line. 

The performance was one generally well 
sung, with Lauritz Melchior and Kirsten 
Flagstad contributing much that was stir- 
ring in their achievements of the parts of 

Lohengrin and Elsa. Karin Branzell over- 
sang and overacted as Ortrud, but made 
felt the malignance of the invocation of the 
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pagan deities. Herbert Alsen’s King Henry 
suffered from vocal constriction, with now 
and then a weighty low tone to show what 
good material is being wasted because of 
a bad method. George Cehanovsky com- 
pleted the cast as the Herald. 

Erich Leinsdorf again obtained good re- 
sults from the orchestra. The prelude to 
the third act was particularly well played. 
But there were some anxious moments in 
the unaccompanied quintet that follows the 
King’s prayer. Mme. Flagstad apparently 
pulled her sagging companions back to 
pitch after she had stopped singing for a 
measure or two to get her bearings. 


Rothier Returns to Sing in ‘Manon’ 

The performance of ‘Manon’ on _ the 
evening of Feb. 15, brought back to the 
stage Léon Rothier who appeared in the 
role of the elder des Grieux. Jan Kiepura 
sang des Grieux here for the first time 
and in French for the first time anywhere. 
Richard Bonelli, recovered from his re- 
cent indisposition, was the Lescaut and 
Bidu Sayao appeared in the title-role. 
Mr. Rothier was greeted with hearty ap- 
plause after his part of the St. Sulpice 
scene. Mr. Kiepura’s des Grieux dis- 
played all the qualities of intelligence and 
careful planning that characterized his 
work last season and happily, fewer of the 
tendencies towards exaggeration. In both 
the ‘Réve’ and the extremely difficult 
‘Ah! Fuyez!’ he sang exceedingly well. 
Mr. Bonelli’s Lescaut was capably sung 
and well acted. The minor roles were 
filled by Mmes. Stellman, Petina and 
Cola and Messrs. De Paolis, Cehanovsky, 
D’Angelo, Altglass and Gabor. Wilfred 
Pelletier conducted. N. 


‘Die Walkiire’ at Special Matinee 

Continuing the special uncut Wagner 
matinee cycle, ‘Die Walkure’ was sung on 
the afternoon of Feb. 16, before a capacity 
house. The distribution included Mme. 
Flagstad as Briinnhilde; Mme. Rethberg 
as Sieglinde and Miss Stevens as Fricka. 
Lauritz Melchior sang Siegmund, Fried- 
rich Schorr, Wotan, and Emanuel List, 
Hunding. The Valkyries were imperson 
ated by Dorothée Manski, Thelma Votipka, 
Irene Jessner, Lucielle Browning, Irra 
Petina, Doris Doe, Helen Olheim and Anna 
Kaskas. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 

Mme. Flagstad, in especially fine voice, 
sang magnificently throughout the after- 
noon, and Mr. Melchior won much ap- 
plause for his singing in the first two acts. 
Mr. Schorr gave a moving performance 
dramatically and both Mme. Rethberg and 
Miss Stevens were highly satisfactory in 
their respective roles. 


Last ‘Salome’ of Season Is Heard 

Richard Strauss’s ‘Salome’ had its last 
performance of the season on the evening 
of Feb. 16 before a large and enthusiastic 
audience. With it was coupled ‘Pagliacci’, 
a rather startling bedfellow, but one which 
also found favor. Marjorie Lawrence again 
took the role of the strange and fascinating 
princess; Julius Huehn was the Jokanaan; 
Rene Maison, the Herod; Dorothee Man- 
ski, Herodias, and Nicholas Massue, Nar- 
raboth. Miss Lawrence was at her best 
dramatically in those weird and over- 
whelming final moments of the drama, 
when Salome at once achieves her desire 
and sees it turn to dust. There was a ter- 
rifying intensity in her singing of the 
words: “Sie sagen, dass die Liebe bitter 
schmeckt”, and her song of triumph when 
she received the head was magnificently 
vital in tone. In the dance, however, and 
in earlier scenes, she was less effective both 
visually and in characterization; not the 
sensuously perverse oriental conceived by 
Wilde and so marvelously transmuted into 
tone by Strauss, but a far more obvious 
stage figure. René Maison again portrayed 
the neurotic Herod with artistry. Ettore 
Panizza conducted a vigorous performance. 

An exit of confirmed Straussians and of 
those who found the mixture of ‘Salome’ 
and ‘Pagliacci’ a little too strong, left most 
of the audience ready for the last appear- 
ance of Leoncavallo’s strolling players this 
season. John Charles Thomas was the 
Tonio; Giovanni Martinelli, Canio; Hilda 
Burge, Nedda ; Giordano Paltrinieri, Beppe 
and George Cehanovsky, Silvio. Gennaro 
Papi conducted. S 
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PIATIGORSKY PLAYS 
UNDER KLEMPERER 


Heard with Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic — Intermezzo by 
Strang Introduced 
Los ANGELEs, Feb. 20.—Gregor Pi- 
atigorsky made his annual visit to Los 
Angeles on Feb. 9 and 10, when he ap- 
peared as soloist with the Philharmonic, 
Otto Klemperer conducting. The noted 
‘cellist elected to play Schumann’s 
rambling and ungrateful Concerto in A 
Minor, proving again that he is an art- 
ist of the foremost rank. Technical 
matters no longer concern him, leaving 
him free to imbue his playing with deep 
musical and spiritual insight. A ca- 
pacity audience paid him sincere hom- 

age. 

Aside from the soloist’s playing the 
highlight of the evening came with 
Shostakovich’s First Symphony, which 
opened the program. No longer a 
novelty, the work never fails to impress 
through its vital subject matter and 
masterly workmanship. The orchestra 
played it with keen appreciation. 

Mr. Klemperer’s gesture toward the 
American composer was in the first 
performance at these concerts of Gerald 
Strang’s Intermezzo. A pupil of Schén- 
berg, the young American seems bent 
on out-doing his master in dissonance. 
A first hearing revealed little of beauty 
or form, although both might be at 
a second hearing. At any rate the work 
pleased the cult, which gave vociferous 
applause that brought the composer to 


the stage for several bows. The con- 
cluding work was Mussorgsky’s ‘Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition’. Mr. Klemperer 


was in home territory again and the 


orchestra played its very best. 
WPA Symphony Heard 

Two talented sisters, 
Irene Brown, were heard 
the duo-piano 


Vivian and 
as soloists in 
concerto of Francis 
Poulenc, heard locally for the first 
time on Feb. 14 at the Federal Sym- 
phony concert in the Hollywood Play- 
house. The pianos are used almost 
entirely as percussion instruments and 
the young ladies disclosed deftness and 
assurance. The work itself appears as 
a potpourri of works from Haydn to 
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Obituary 


Glenn Hall 

Glenn Hall, tenor, who was a member of 
the Metropolitan for two seasons beginning 
with 1909, and who later sang in light 
opera, died at his home in New York on 
Feb. 20. He was sixty-two years old. Mr. 
Hall was born in Chicago in 1877, and was 
treble soloist in church choirs in that city, 
also appearing in concert. When his voice 
changed he was sent to London where he 
studied with Sir George Henschel. Return- 
ing to America he made his debut in ‘Eli- 
jah’ with the New York Oratorio Society 
and held solo positions in prominent 
churches. In 1906, he went first to Italy 
where he studied for one year in Florence 
with Lombardi, and then to Germany, 
where he studied with Nikisch for two 
years. He appeared with prominent or- 
chestras in Europe and also in recital. 
After leaving the Metropolitan, he ap- 
peared in “The Madcap Duchess’. He re- 
tired from the stage in 1917, and since then 
had been a member of the firm of Kirkham 
& Hall, antiquarians and art dealers. 


Rev. Ludwig Bonvin 
BurFra.o, Feb. 19.—Rev. Ludwig Bon- 
vin, Jesuit priest, who wrote between 400 





cause for 


Stravinsky, and as music finds little 
being. Cadman’s ‘Trail 
Sketches’ lengthened in stature beside 
the Frenchman’s wares, and brought 
hearty applause from the audience. The 
last, ‘Evening in the Ozarks,’ was par- 
ticularly appealing and aptly orches- 
trated. Although the full-sized band of 
the Federals has made progress, its con- 
ductor, Gastone Usigli, was not able to 
plumb the emotional or musical depths 
of Brahms’s First. The Overture to 
‘Meistersinger’ opened the concert. 
The Pasadena Civic Orchestra, Dr. 
Richard Lert conducting, gave its third 
free concert in the Civic Auditorium 
on Jan. 28. The group has made marked 
progress, and played Hanson’s ‘Nordic’ 
Suite, a Mozart Serenade for strings 
and works by Sibelius and Bach in fine 
style. Hat D. Crain 





ROCHESTER CIVIC GROUP 
PRESENTS ‘BUTTERFLY’ 
Hilda Burke, Joan Peebles and Armand 

Tokatyan Appear as Guest Soloists 


RocHESTER, Feb. 20.—The Rochester 
Civic Music Association presented 
‘Madam Butterfly’ on Feb. 3-4 at the 
Eastman Theatre before large audiences. 
Guy Fraser Harrison, conductor and 
musical director, conducted the Ro- 
chester Civic Orchestra,. and the cast 
was made up, as usual, of visiting art- 
ists and “home talent” 

The name part was taken by Hilda 
Burke, who with Joan Peebles as Su- 
zuki and Armand Tokatyan as Lieuten- 
ant Pinkerton were the visiting artists. 
Others in the cast were Nicholas Kon- 
raty, Edward Van Niel, Norman Dur- 
ask, Gerald Ingraham, Edna Vaivoda- 
Bonne, Michael Vicanti, Gerald Barrett 
and Sally Lockley. The opera was well 
sung and acted. M. E. W. 





An Acknowledgment 

Photograph credits inadvertently 
omitted from the issue of Feb. 10 should 
have been as follows: for the photograph 
of Louis Bromfield on page 5, © Lucas- 
Kanarian; for that of Mr. Bromfield on 
page 327, Phyfe. For that of Arthur 
Honegger in his study, on page 146, 
Bonney. For the rehearsal photographs 
of ‘Louise’ on pages 8 and 9, and for 
that of the Metropolitan Opera Guild 
luncheon on page 222, Wide World. 


and 500 musical compositions, died here 
yesterday, the day after his eighty-ninth 
birthday. Born in Siders, Switzerland, in 
1850, he graduated from Sion College and 
lated studied medicine at the University of 
Vienna. While there, he decided to be- 
come a musician but later entered the 
Jesuit priesthood, being ordained at Ditton 
Hall, England, in 1885. Besides works on 
Gregorian and other phases of the music 
of the Roman ritual, he composed songs, 
settings of the Mass, orchestral suites, con- 
certos, hymns and one symphony. He con 
ducted the Buffalo Symphony in one of his 
compositions. 


A. Koussevitzky 





Word was received recently of the death 


in Moscow, 
sevitzky, 


Russia, on Jan. 12, of A. Kous 
father of Fabien Sevitzky, con 


ductor of the Indianapolis Symphony and 


of the Philadelphia String Simfonietta. H 
was also the brother of Serge Koussevitzk 


and was well known as a musician and 


teacher. 


Charles Dierke 


SEATTLE, Feb. 20.—Charles Dierk 
teacher of piano here for many years, di¢ 
on Feb. 4. A native of Germany, he wa 
at one time a pupil of von Bilow. Fi 
some years he conducted a_ symphoni 
group and more recently, the piano et 


semble of the Allied Arts Club. 
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CINCINNATI HAILS 
PAULY AND MENUHIN 


Both Appear as Soloists with 
Symphony Under Baton of 
Eugene Goossens 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 20.—For the pro- 
grams of Jan. 27-28 Eugene Goossens 
conductor, and the Cincinnati Symphony 
gave an excellent reading of Schon- 
berg’s tone poem ‘Transfigured Night’, 
for string orchestra. 

Rose Pauly, the soloist for these con- 
certs, was eminently satisfactory in the 
Agatha’s aria from ‘Der Freischiitz’ 
and ‘Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster’, 
from ‘Oberon’ by Weber, but reached 
the height of her talent in the scene 
from ‘Salome’ by Strauss. The orches- 
tra was also heard to good advantage 
in Strauss’s ‘Death and Transfiguration’ 
and the Overture to Weber’s ‘Euryan- 
the’. 


Stringham ‘Nocturne’ Played 


The pair of concerts played by the 
Cincinnati Symphony with Mr. Goos- 
sens conducting on Feb. 3 and Feb. 4, 
presented Yehudi Menuhin as soloist. 
The program which Mr. Goossens ar- 
ranged around this interesting soloist 
was well balanced and finely executed. 

Mr. Menuhin played the Mozart 
Concerto No. 4 in D and the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto in E Minor, Op. 64. Mr. 
Menuhin’s prodigious talent has mel- 
lowed and matured to a point of per- 
fection and the importance of his ap- 
pearance here was evidenced in the ca- 
pacity audience and the ovations which 
were accorded him. 

The orchestra played the ‘Nocturne’ 
No. 1 of Edwin J. Stringham, a con- 
temporary composer, with a fine appre- 
ciation of its quiet beauty. The pro- 
gram notes inform us that it is a sou- 
venir of the composer’s studies under 
the late Ottorino Respighi in Rome, and 
it is definitely Respighi’s Rome that is 
musically pictured. 

The program also included the Harty 
arrangement of Handel’s Suite from 
the ‘Water Music’ and the Wolf-Fer- 
rari Overture, ‘Secret of Suzanne’. 

VALERIE ADLER 





Muriel Dickson Sings at Annual Dinner 
of New York Medical College 
Muriel Dickson, Scottish soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera, sang at the an- 
nual dinner and musicale of the New 
York Medical College, Flower and 
Fifth Avenue Hospitals at the Hotel 
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Plaza on Feb. 23, introducing a novel 
group of English country songs in the 
dialects of Yorkshire, Lancashire and 
Somersetshire. Miss Dickson also sang 
songs of Mozart and Ravel and arias 
from ‘La Bohéme,’ ‘Faust’ and ‘Prin- 
cess Ida.’ 


CINCINNATI HEARS 
VISITING ARTISTS 


Sayao and Crooks Appear in 
Joint Recital—Levitzki 
and Brailowsky Play 

CINCINNATI, Feb. 20.—Recitals for 
the past two weeks have included those 
by Bidu Sayao and Richard Crooks, 
coloratura and tenor, respectively; and 
two piano recitals by Mischa Levitzki 
and Alexander Brailowsky. 

Mr. Crooks is a great favorite in 
Cincinnati so it was to be expected that 
a large audience would greet him; and 
judging from the applause which Mme. 
Sayao received we suspect that she will 
be just as much a favorite in a very 
short time. Both Mr. Crooks and Mme. 
Sayao sang entertaining programs, with 
Mme. Sayao in a little lighter vein. 
They offered a madrigal from ‘Romeo 
and Juliette’ and the duet from the first 
act of ‘La Traviata’. In addition each 
artist sang two groups of songs, with 
several encores after each group. 








Pianists Play Chopin 


Mr. Levitzki opened the series of 
piano recitals under the auspices of the 
College of Music at Taft Auditorium 
on Feb. 5. The Chopin group was his 
best of the afternoon. This is not to 
say that the balance of the program was 
not gratifying, because it was, in every 
respect. The program was divided into 
four sections, the first included composi- 
tions by Scarlatti, Gluck, and Brahms ; 
the second was the Beethoven ‘Appas- 
sionata’ Sonata, the third was the 
Chopin group; and the fourth included 
Ravel, the soloist’s own ‘Arabesque 
Valsante’ and a Paganini-Liszt work. 
The audience insisted on many encores. 

Alexander Brailowsky played his 
first Cincinnati recital for the Matinee 
Musicale Club on Feb. 6, in the Hall of 
Mirrors of the Netherland Plaza Hotel. 
The pianist’s first work was the W. F. 
Bach Concerto in D Minor, (attributed 
to Vivaldi). In listening to his inter- 
pretation of this composition one was 
impressed with his great strength and 
power; he seemed at times to achieve 
an orchestral effect. The first half of 
the program also included a Scarlatti 
‘Pastorale’ and Capriccio, beautifully 
played, and the Beethoven Sonata in F 
Minor (‘Appasionata’), both done ex- 
quisitely. 

Mr. Brailowsky was completely satis- 
fying in the Chopin interpretations to 
which he devoted the second half of his 
program. Of course several encores 
were requested. VALERIE ADLER 





Steuermann Gives Spanish Benefit 
Concert 


Eduard Steuermann gave a benefit re- 
cital for the Musicians’ Committee for 
the Aid of Spanish Democracy on Feb. 
10 at the New School. He is organiz- 
ing with Roger Sessions and Mark 
Brunswick a series of concerts of con- 
temporary chamber music. On Feb. 22 
he was one of the soloists in the Stra- 
vinsky Concerto for Two Pianos. The 
other concerts in this series will be 
given on March 22 and April 19. 





CHASE STUDENTS ACTIVE 





Artist Pupils Fulfill Wide Variety of 
Professional Engagements 
Variety has been the keynote of activi- 
ties of pupils of the Helen Chase studio 
during recent weeks. Margaret Speaks, 
soprano, in addi- 
tion to her numer- 
ous concerts and 
weekly broadcasts 
on the Firestone 
hour, has _ been 
making guest ap- 
pearances on the 
Magic Key pro- 
gram. William 
Turner, baritone, 
who has been with 
the Opera-on-Tour 
company is sing- 

Nidien Ghew ing with Lester 
Cole’s Midshipmen 
before returning to 

the opera company for further engage- 
ments. Elizabeth Newburger, lyric 
soprano, sings on the Tune-Up Time, 
Andre Kostelanetz’s Orchestra, Kate 
Smith’s hour and ‘: New York broad- 
casts of the Eddie Cantor program. 

Madeline Lindow, soprano, was 

soloist at the MacDowell Club of Ro- 
selle, N. J., last month. Marian Stap- 
pert, soprano appeared in _ operatic 
scenes in costume at the Astor Hotel 
under the auspices of the New York 
Stock Exchange, on Feb. 22. La Ferne 
Ellsworth, contralto was soloist at a 
concert given by the Federation of 
Christian Women in Mt. Vernon, N. 
Y., on Jan. 11. She is booked for re- 
citals in Mt. Vernon and in Peekskill 
N. Y., in the near future. Maybelle 
Hamilton, soprano, has been engaged 
for the choir of All Angels Church, 
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New York. Annie Lee Bynum, soprano, 
has been singing temporarily im place 
of Grace Naylor in St. Johns Epis- 
copal Church in Forest Hills, while 
Miss Naylor fulfills an engagement at 
Radio City Music Hall. 





‘Ring’ Cycle to Be Given in Concert 
Form at the Town Hall 

Wagner’s ‘Ring’ cycle will be given in 
concert form on four successive Thurs- 
days in the Town Hall, beginning on 
Feb. 23, under the sponsorship of the 
newly organized Maria Jeritza Society. 
Goeta Ljungberg, soprano, will sing 
the roles of Fricka and Brinnhilde, 
while Wotan will be sung by the young 
American baritone, Henry Blanchard 
The musical director will be Felix 


Wolfes. 





Felix Knight and Glenn Darwin to Be 
Under NBC Management 

Felix Knight, tenor, and Glenn Dar- 
win, baritone, have signed contracts 
with the NBC Concert Division, follow- 
ing auditions held recently. Under 
their new contract, the two young art- 
ists will continue their broadcasts and 
also make concert appearances. They 
were formerly under NBC management 
in the radio department. 





Muriel Wilson and Fred Hufsmith to 
Make Concert Debuts 
ALLENTOWN, PENN., Feb. 20.—Mur- 
iel Wilson, soprano, and Fred Hufsmith, 
tenor, will make their debuts as joimt 
recitalists on March 5 in Allentown. 
In private life the tenor and soprano 
are Mr. and Mrs. Hufsmith. Recently 
they have been appearing together on 
the Gilbert and Sullivan programs 
broadcast each week over NBC. 
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PORTLAND IS VISITED 
BY SAN CARLO OPERA 


Josef Hofmann Gives Recital— 
Leeal Artists Offer Programs 
—WPA Groups Heard 

PortLanp, Ore., Feb. 20.—-The San 
Carlo Opera Company’s annual series 
neluded ‘Carmen’, ‘Martha’, ‘Il Trova- 
tore’, ‘Faust’, ‘Madama Butterfly’ and 
[Tannhauser’ in the presentations at the 
Paramonnt under the direction of W. B. 
McCurdy, Feb. 3-6. Mr. Gallo’s singers, 
led by the versatile Carlo Peroni, at- 
tracted audiences deprived of opera ex- 
-ept in the broadcasts. 

On the following evening, under the 
same local managers and at the same 
Theatre, Josef Hofmann gave an in- 
comparable exposition of classic and ro- 
mantic music, winning an ovation from 
um assembly composed in part of teach- 
rs and students. 

Paul Lemay, conductor of the Duluth 
Orchestra, led the Portland Symphony 

its third broadcast of the season on 
Feb. 9. 
Curtis Quartet Opens Series 


[he Curtis String Quartet, Jascha 
Brodsky, Max Aronoff, Charles Jaffe 
umd Orlando Cole, inaugurated the 
series of four chamber music concerts 
to be given by nationally known groups, 
sponsored by Reed College and 
Friends of Chamber Music”. This 
svent took place at the Neighbors of 
Wooderaft Hall on Jan. 20. Quartets 
by Haydn, Op. 54, No. 2; by Dohnanyi, 
Op. 15, and two movements from Sam 
wel Barber’s Quartet in B Minor were 
with immaculate musicianship. 
in overflowing audience accorded gen 
us approbation. 





At the Ellison-White Conservatory 
Music, two faculty members gave a 
recital, Mary Schultz Duncan, violinist, 


umd Maud Ross Sardam, pianist, who 
heard in significant performances 
3rahms and Mil 


vere 
sonatas by Grieg, 
haud. 
The Monday 
1 im concert 
Symphony at the 


Musical Chorus ap 
with the WPA Fed 
Neighbe rs ¢ 


pearet 


f 








Woodcraft auditorium. Misha Pelz con- 
ducted the two orchestral works and 
Albert E. Jones, the chorus with the 
orchestra. Gertrude L. Havnaer was 
accompanist. 

Warren Signor, seventeen year-old- 
violinist, played the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo in D with this orchestra at the 
second January concert. Young Signor 
has been awarded viola scholarship 
at the Curtis School of Music in Phila- 
delphia. JOCELYN FOULKES 





MEMPHIS HEARS BUXTON 





Pianist Gives Her First Recital in Home 
City Since 1937 

Mempuis, Feb. 20.—On Feb. 6 Eu- 
genia Buxton was presented in piano 
recital by the Memphis Junior League. 
It was Miss Buxton’s first home appear- 
ance since November, 1937. In the 
meantime she has made a concert tour of 
Europe and played recitals in New York, 
Soston and Chicago with great suc- 
cess, and in so doing has achieved an 
artistic growth which has raised her 
standards of performance and interpre- 
tation to a point where they have be- 
come not only authoritative but also 
expressive of her own personality and 
wholly convincing. 

Her program opened with a Bach 
group, including the Toccata in W Ma- 
jor. Tossing aside precedent she fol- 
lowed this with an excellent choice 
among the moderns, during which she 
contrasted the brilliant humor of the 
Bagatelles of Tcherepnin with the placid 
beauty of Griffes’s ‘The Lake at Eve- 
ning’. There was also a piquant Im- 
promptu by Wiktor Labunski. The final 
group all Chopin; the Sonata, a 
nocturne A Flat Polonaise. The 
enthusiastic demanded and re- 
ceived many 


was 
and the 
audience 
encores. 





Ernst Silberstein Plays in Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—Ernst Sil- 
berstein, ‘cellist, played before a large 


iudience in Philadelphia on Feb. 8. The 
program comprised works by Bach, 
Beethoven, Dvorak and others. He ap- 


assisted 


peared in New York on Feb. 3, 


by Herman Weinberg. 
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A SCENE FROM 'LA SERVA PADRONA 


Singing in the Pergolesi Opera Are, Left to Right, Seymour Liebermann es Uberto: belle 
Phenice as Serpina, and Harry Voge as Vespone 
fh newly organized Voge Opera formances were conducted fro ha 
Group gave its initial New York  sichord by Ernst Victor Wolff. Thos 

performance at the Mannes Music taking part in the Mozart- work wer 
School on the afternoon of Feb. 5. The Izella Phenice, Margita Frankovska am 
works presented were Mozart’s ‘Bastien Alois Poranski. In the Pergolesi ape 
and Bastienne’ and Pergolesi’s ‘La Serva were heard Seymour Lieberm 
Padrona’. The organization has been Miss Phenice and Mr. Voge, who =& 
trained by Harry H. Voge and the per cted the pantomimic butler 
ENESCO IS SOLOIST seni Na 

rOoTm Since LYUS 

heard unde 
WITH ROCHESTERIANS _ damrosch, wil ve 

form The soloists w bre 

— Marova, sopra Maria To 
Takes Dual Role, Conducting and Maria Louise Belt 
Own Work and Playing ranos; Viola Silwe 
eT * Velikanoff ; \ } 
Violin Concerto ace: . . 
oTUCE »OVCE } ) 
RocHESTER, Feb. 20.—The Rochester teleiefi , s = 

Philharmonic, José Iturbi, conductor, 


was heard on Feb. 9 at the Eastman 
Theatre with Georges Enesco, violinist, 
as soloist. The program comprised 
Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 
arranged by Sir Henry Wood, Brahms’s 
Symphony No. 4 in E Minor, Bee- 
thoven’s Concerto for Violin and Or- 
chestra in D Major, and Enesco’s ‘Rhap 
Roumaine’ in A Major, with the 
conducting. Mr. Enesco 
played the concerto with splendid vir 
tuosity and a deep feeling for tradition, 
and was recalled many times by the 
large audience. After he conducted his 
‘Rhapsodie Roumaine,’ the audience 
stood up and gave him a prolonged ova- 
tion, with cheers and bravos, a rathet 
unusual demonstration for Rochester 
ians. 

A Catholic organization, The Black- 
friars, presented Nino Martini, Metro- 
politan Opera tenor, at the Auditorium 
recently, accompanied by Miguel San- 
doval. There was a large audience. 

The Civic Orchestra, Guy Fraset 
Harrison conductor, had the Kodak 
Chorus, of which Victor Wagner is 
conductor, assisting at the Sunday night 
“Pop” concert at the Eastman Theatre 


on Feb. 12. 


sodie 
composer 


Mary Ertz WIt! 


Brico Symphony to Offer ‘Eugene 
Onegin’ in Concert Form 

The Brico Symphe \ cie by 

Antonia Brico, will give rst of a 

subscription series of t é at 

Carnegie Hall on Marc! lai 


kovsky’s 


‘Eugen Onegin’, has not 


Melville Smith Returns te Westerm 


Reserve University 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 20—WMze eS 
associate professor of mus est 
Reserve Us versity T 


from Europe, where he 
last March. The first h 


] 


he was on sabbatical leave, the seco 
halt on a Carnegie Fellows! rs 
eral musicianship. In Leipzig he studi 
with Gunther Ramu was ) 
ford for three months, workme w 


11 - J = 7 
Allen and m the Bodie: 


Sir Hugh 


Library. Mr. Smith attended the mex 
ing of the International Society 3 
Contemporary Music in London an¢ 
annual Dolmetsch festival at Hasleme: 
He spent a month studying plam s 
at the Benedictine Monaster 
Solesmes, France. On Easter Sx 

he played the organ at the 


St. Gervais in Paris 
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Musical America’s Educational Department 





GERALDINE FARRAR Discusses Problems 


es HE richness of vocal talent in this country 
‘like a gold mine. Our problem at pres- 

eft is mot where to get voices but how to 
ef tiem trained and, more than everything else, what 


a with them when they are trained !” 
serakiime Farrar spoke these words with the 
basis ot strome comviction, as she discussed for 


smcak. Avwertca the problems, the advantages 
m= tie sidvantages which confront the ambitious 
amg umgeet of toda Miss Farrar consented to be 


for the new educational de 

laugurated with this issue. 

For some reasom,. the voice student seems unable 

zrasp the fact that a career does not begin when 
c¢ she efters the studio for the first time, rather, 


erviewed especially 


mem he leaves it for the last time, or leaves it, better 
> th a product im marketable condition just 

a t Nufacturer of amy commercial article. At 
32 mmvrtunat the supply seems to be in ex 

= rive man } N . rthel, Ss. the problem has 
e« feed. Do mot expect to ignore it in the hope 

un tea er and student there are 


tems today which did not obtain in the past, even 
C and concert days. 
ZroWing imterest, on the part of the career 
is one solution. There was 
ery voice student aimed at grand 





era amd sothing less, if you please! But in those 
mes there Were few somg recitals. Concerts were 
neu "2YS given by groups of opera singers with 
irumentalist or two, perhaps, and the programs 
E rgely operat <cerpts. The song recital as 
that - hanged and the recit il 
g g rofitable one for such 
gers 2S Cannot, f me reason or another, find a 
t stag s one problem solved 
$ t I graph, dating back less 
t + am outlet for genuine vocal talent, 
h is only just at the 
he phonograph and that 
+; have arisen, to which both 
t should give a thought. It 
roach to voice cul 

Danger of “Whispering Ease” 
is I see it, in both re- 
| sting,-ts what I call the ‘whisper 
z ~ ; bemmge accepted as singing. The 
: rt res me, so obvious in the case of 
ts. seems to be a doubtful one with the 
th the old ustical recording, the in- 
ce qualit was transmitted to the disc 
min morte hithfull TT] technique of recording 
$ ferent amd some singers had a much easier 
© tham other A! ruck, for instance, and 
McCormack had no t ble whatever, whereas 
Coce davs wr principal ai vas to sing well 
> OMe techr Now, there has to be a 
w for public appearances and another for 
ramg and broadcasting. The peewee sounds that 
ss the air so well, would sound like nothing 
rt hall I nversely, the theatre 
vert hall technique would blast the transmit 
z ramus as actually happened with Schumann 
= Me deel t hints from the oper 
r of thet station and let out her powerful 
tie result that the instrument went smas! 
rt t ther vas no more trans 
nd reduction 
t to sing. The 
r t to satisfv the needs of both 
singer and 
: | that voice 
zener AY m ones in particular, 
Ti = t ke debuts and consequently, 
g g To know that this is not 


of Vocal Training 
Today and Yesterday 


strictly true, one has only to look up the dates at 
which some of our eminent American singers of the 
past made their debuts. Minnie Hauk at fourteen; 
Emma Juch at eighteen, after only two years study! 
Albani at the same age. 

“So much for that. The important thing to me 
seems not so much the amount of studying a singer 
does before the debut, but whether or not she keeps 
on studying after she has made the debut and for a 
long time afterwards 

“Remember, you can never hear yourself sing! A 
pianist or a violinist, can listen to the sound he makes 
and compare it with the physical sensation while 
making it. To the singer, this is denied. Even a 
phonographic recording, no matter how good, is not 
the same thing. That is why a teacher is necessary 
\ tone may sound exceedingly well to the person 
making it, but considerably less satisfactory to the 
listener. Conversely, a tone which sounds well may 
be uncomfortable to the person making it. When the 
tone sounds well to the teacher’s highly trained ear, 
and feels easy to the singer, it is a good tone. 

“The singer must never deceive herself, either as a 
student or as an experienced artist, into believing 
that a tone which is uncomfortable to produce will 
sound well. She may be able to get it out, accurate 
in pitch and full in volume, but it’s wrong, just the 
same, and she will pay, then or later. 

“Voices are individuals, just as people are, and 
should be treated as such. Young singers have to 
learn to discriminate between what is good for them 
and what is not. Just because a hat is becoming to 
one person, it is not necessarily becoming to another 


No Absolute Standard 


absolute standard of ‘goodness’, 
vocally speaking, just as there can be no exact date 
set at which a person should begin to study. Ther« 
are too many considerations involved. I had an ex 
cellent illustration of this recently in Boston. Two 
young girls were brought to me for auditions, one 
was fifteen with a lovely soprano voice. She was 
slight in physique and sang very tensely. But tense 
ness may be a sign of temperament—the physical 
reaction of inability to express what the person feels. 
[ advised the girl to put off studying singing for 
two or three years and in the meanwhile perfect het 
musicianship with piano and the genera! study of 
music. The other girl was seventeen, vigorous and 
mature. I advised lessons immediately. 

“Tf one were to set an average age for study, | 
should say eighteen with some beginning earlier 
some later. If a girl does not make her debut until 
twenty, she still should have at least twenty years of 
singing ahead. 

“To parents, I would say: if you think your child 
has a voice, watch it carefully. Above all things, 
when children sing in school, do not permit your 
girl to ‘sing second’, just because she can do this, 
unless the voice is undoubtedly a low one. 

“There are just as many good teachers now as 
there ever were, and just as many bad ones. Do not 
imagine that merely because the names are forgotten 
of all the singers who failed a hundred years or more 
ago, that there were not as many of them. They were 
not all Malibrans and Pastas and Roncomnis by any 


“There is no 


means! Remember that not all methods suit all 
voices. Just because a teacher is highly successful 
with A, it does not follow that he will be equally 


o with B. Take a general average of a teacher’s 
pupils and go by that. When you hear an ‘old’ 
quality in a young voice, watch out! When Calvé 
was here on her last visit, something over 
ago, although her range was not what it had been 
the quality was still fresh. And she was past sixtv 

‘To come back to where I started: What 
to do with our young singers when they are trained 
and ready to sing? They should sing while they are 


cl decade 


are we 





Geraldine Farrar 


young and enthusiastic. It hurts me that after all 
these years and all that has been said and written 
subject, we have no chain of opera houses, 
no market for our finished vocal products. The opera 
houses might be civic or federal or maintained by 
public-spirited citizens as so many other things are, 
but we should have them. The stellar gift shows it 
self soon, when it has the opportunity. It is better 
to sing three times a week in no matter what com 
pany than once in six weeks in an important one. 
\fter one performance you can say: That is a 
Leonora, not an Inez! 

“But do not get the idea that comprimaria parts 
are so very easy to do. A really good comprimaria 
a really great Isolde. Those who re- 
Mathilde Bauermeister will know what | 
mean. She could sing any role great or small in 
any opera at a moment’s notice and she brought to 
her Marthe in ‘Faust’ fully as much art as would 
have been the case if she had been singing Mar 
guerite. If you try to do the small part well, to 
wring from it every atom of meaning, musical and 


dramatic, you have learned something that will help 


is aS Tare as 
member 


you. 
think the training that I had in 
in singing operetta one night and heavy 
grand opera the next, was invaluable. The spoken 
text teaches you much about the sung text. 


‘Personally, | 


Crermany 


Understanding and Control of Means 


he singer must understand her own vocal means 
and learn to control them. Lilli Lehmann used to 
say ‘Don’t dart in and out like a fish’! Controlled 
talent lasts longer, but the singer must not strive to 
accomplish at seventy, what she did at seventeen. 
Life changes everyone. The artist should turn every 
inward and make it part of the 
vast reservoir upon which to draw. What we learn 
from pictures, from a sunset as well as from any 
terrible or distressing experience life gives us per 
sonally, or about which we read, can be metamo- 
phosed into material for future use. A smile on the 
face of a passer-by may turn out to be the exact ex- 
pression needed for Marguerite when she sings ‘Je 
voudrais bien savoir . .. etc’, the look of horror of 
1 person seeing a terrible street accident may when 
Scarpia falls dead at Tosca’s feet 
“Careers, as I said, do not begin with the first 
lesson, nor does training end with the last. Life is 
the greatest teacher of everything. The singer must 


human experience 


learn to command her resources, observe and see 
everything. “There is always room at the top of the 
ladder’ mav be a trite saving. but it is a true one 


1 


vou don’t get to the top, it’s not alwavs the fault 
the ladder” ! JoHN ALAN HAUGHTON 
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Fleard and (Sold pet, 


By Evutauia 8S. BUTTELMAN 


The layman sometimes thinks that 
those individuals who function in the 
rarefied atmosphere of the artistic world 
must be devoid of other talents, or even 
of other major in- 
terests. That is far 
from the fact. The 


artist lives and 
works in beauty, 
it is true, but 


beauty is not con- 
fined to any one 
realm, as the artist 
well knows. 

One hears it 
said, for example, 
of a musician, that 
“He (or she) is 
‘all music’ ”. Never 
believe it. To para- 
phrase a bit, scratch a violinist and you 
find a person who cooks rhapsodically 
upon occasion; scratch a pianist or 
singer and find a fastidious home- 
maker, or interior decorator; scratch a 
music teacher and find a designer of 
gowns, a collector of Colonial hard- 
ware and hooked rugs, of Chinese 
Buddhas or French fans. 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler was wont 
to advise her pupils, as recounted by 
one of them in Keyboard: “Learn to do 
other things, too, besides playing the 
piano. Everything you do well helps 
you that much to be a better pianist, 
be it sewing, cooking, carpentry, or, my 
hobbies, paperhanging and _ upholster- 
ing.” 

Love of music connotes love of a mul- 
tiplicity of things seemingly unrelated. 
Your top-flight artist may be: A pas- 
sionate flower-grower, a plain or fancy 
gardener; an expert golfer; a collector 
of etchings, first editions, white jade, 
snuff bexes, or ivory elephants; he is 
apt to be addicted to sunsets, and quiet 
walks at lamp-lighting time ; he will find 
beauty in the bent scrub-woman who 
cleans his studio; he is a friend of dogs; 
one or all of these things he will be or 
do, and more. 

If the layman is convinced that beauty 
is unimportant in a world of work, dic- 
tators, technocracy and what not, let 
him read the Credo which O. G. Son- 
neck, called by some the father of 
musicology in America, placed at the 
end of his last will and testament, as 
recorded by the journal he edited so 
many years: 

“Without Beauty this world would 
have been intolerable. In Beauty there 
is, indeed, more truth and good for 
Humanity than in all Science and 
Philosophy.” 


Eulalia S. Buttelman 


* * * 


Speaking of musicians and their hob- 
bies, there is Enos Held, energetic pres- 
ident of the Boston In-and-About Club, 
who delights in tossing off Sunday even- 
ing suppers at his home in Concord. It 
is no secret that the gentleman himself 
dabbles in the ritual of the kitchen when 
so minded, turning out loaves of bread 
and other tasty edibles to shame lazy 
housewives. 

It is hard to say just what his guests 
enjoy most—the informal geniality of 
their host, the interesting food, or the 
surroundings of antique furniture, old 
glass, pewter, and other early American 
rarities which grace his domicile. Mr. 
Held will give a song recital some time 
in April. He is a bachelor, but doesn’t 


tell why. 
es a 


The palm for a prize quip must go 


to Herman Smith of Milwaukee, former 
president of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, who once remarked 
with intense feeling, “I am just bubbling 
over with a dearth of ideas.” 

” = - 


A young American Indian named (if 
you can believe it) Roland Sundown, 
a full-blooded member of the Seneca 
Tribe, Graduate of Dartmouth and solo 
tenor with the glee club during his en- 
tire four years there, is now teaching 
music and directing the glee club and 
kindred groups in a Cheyenne-Arapaho 
school at Concho, Oklahoma. After 
achieving considerable renown among 
his white associates in the east, Mr. 
Sundown elects to turn westward to give 
his talents toward the too-long-delayed 
musical development of the youth of his 
own race. 

« x = 

Note from the West: E. J. Schultz of 
the University of Arizona at Tucson 
calls attention to the significant fact that 
the Arizona supreme court ruled some 
months ago that Music is a necessity, 
and not to be taxed in that state. Said 
Justice Lockwood, in an opinion enjoin- 
ing the state tax commission from col- 
lecting a luxury tax on electric phono- 
graphs: 

“When we consider the thousands, 
nay, millions of dollars annually 
expended by our educational system in 
teaching the youth . the principles 
of music . . . can we say that such teach- 
ings are luxury?” 

Already it seems very long ago that 
there was all that pother about music 
being a “frill” in education, but it was 
an extremely disturbing issue at the 
time. 

= = = 

A true story comes from Ralph Wins- 
low, director of music at Albany. In 
conversation one night at dinner in the 
Winslow home, a discussion arose be- 
tween father and young son regarding 
which sounded worse, violin or trom- 
bone, when being practiced upon by be- 
ginners. 

At first thought, the boy was certain 
that the trombone was the greater of- 
fender. Winslow pére explained, how- 
ever, that the fiddle can sound pretty 
bad because of the manner in which the 
tones must necessarily be produced. 
Winslow fils was quick to see the reason- 
ableness of the argument, and, boylike, 
immediately carried the point a_ step 
farther. “That’s right,” he said, “a 
violinist plays double stops, too, so he 
can sound twice as bad as a trombone 
player.” 

* * « 

Haydn Morgan, who left Grand 
Rapids a year or so ago to accept the 
supervision of music in the schools of 
Newtonville, Massachusetts, is making 
himself felt in his new post. He is do- 
ing, also, a goodly amount of composi- 
tion, arranging, etc., both alone and in 
collaboration with others. His wife and 
daughter Jeanne have established them- 
selves happily in the community, Mrs. 
Morgan being appointed this spring to 
the chairmanship of the most important 
committee in the large local Woman’s 
Club. 

* * * 

Musicians who have difficulty (and 
who hasn’t) finding space in which to 
stow away the musical library that often 
assumes amazing proportions in the or- 
dinary-size home, should write to Fow- 
ler Smith of Detroit. In the newly- 





built house which he and Mrs. Smith 
planned, some unusual cupboards are in- 
stalled in one wall of the attractive liv- 
ing room, easily accessible to the piano. 

Since Fowler Smith has scarcely any- 
thing at all to do beyond attending to 
his duties as head of the school music 
in the city of Detroit and Wayne Uni- 
versity, and handling the North Cen- 
tral Conference meeting in his town this 
March, he will doubtless be overjoyed 
to furnish blueprints of his invention to 
any inquiring supervisor. 


JUILLIARD SCHEDULES 
WEEKLY SUMMER COURSES 





Special Forum Discussions Will Treat 
Educational Problems 
and Methods 


Special one-week Forum courses in 
music education will be offered at the 
Juilliard Summer School, in session 
from July 5 to August 11. These courses 
will afford an opportunity for the ex- 
change of ideas and contact with lead- 
ing educators. 

From July 17 to 21 the discussions 
will be conducted by Louis Persinger 
on some of the problems of violin teach- 
ing and performance; Guy Maier will 
lead the talks on piano teaching and ma- 
terials, as well as a piano repertoire 
class; Charles Hackett of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company one on the 
problems of voice teaching. 

George Gartlan, director of music of 
the New York Public School System, 
will conduct discussions on elementary 
and secondary school problems; Peter 
Wilhousky, conductor, on choral conduct- 
ing and organization; George Wedge, 
author, and director of the Juilliard 
Summer School and the Institute of 
Musical Art, on theoretic classes in the 
school curriculum; and Roy Harris, 
composer, on modern music. 

From July 24 to 28, Bernard Taylor, 
teacher and author, will present a series 
of discussions on group voice organiza- 
tion and teaching; Oscar Anderson, 
Supervisor of Music in Chicago, on in- 
strumental work in the schools; Louis 
Bostelmann, conductor and violin teach- 
er, on orchestral conducting and group 
string materials; Bernice Frost, author 
and teacher, on group piano instruction ; 
Irving Kolodin, music critic of the New 
York Sun, on phonograph records in 
education; and Harriet Johnson on the 
Layman’s Music Course. 

One course will cover all phases of 
current trends in music which have 
been brought about by the rapidly 
changing social order and developed by 
the various community and social agen- 
cies. Janet D. Schenck, director of the 
Manhattan School of Music, will be 
chairman and leading speakers from 
each field will be introduced. These dis- 
cussions will be conducted daily for the 
two weeks. 





New Funds Are Given to Baldwin 
Wallace 


Berea, O., Fes. 20.—A further con 
tribution of $25,000 from Mr. and Mrs 
E. J. Kulas of Cleveland to the Bald 
win-Wallace Conservatory of Music at 
Berea, Ohio, was announced by Dr 
Louis C. Wright, president of Berea 
College, recently. 

A year ago Mr. Kulas, president of 
the Otis Steel Co. and the Midland Stee! 
Products Co., and Mrs. Kulas gave 
$50,000 to Baldwin-Wallace for a new 
musical arts building that later was 
named in their honor. 

The new gift will be used for the ad 
dition of thirty practice rooms, studios 
and other rooms in the Kulas Musical 
Arts Building. Improvements also wil! 
be made in the original Conservatory 
building. 
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| ACTIVITIES OF MUSIC SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 





Two courses, one on ‘Methods’ and one 
wm ‘Repertoire and Composition’ will be 
ziven by William O’Toole, M. A., teacher 
f piano, in his studio during February. 
[he courses include an exhaustive study of 
the subjects and there will also be an open 
forum for the discussion of Mr. O’Toole’s 
work, ‘Creative Piano Technique’ books 
[| and II. He has recently returned from 
a successful western trip. 

*x * ” 

Dorothy Mainor, soprano, pupil of John 
Alan Haughton, has been engaged for a 
Lieder recital at Fenway Court, Boston, 
on Easter afternoon, and for a recital ap- 
pearance at the Woman’s City Club of 
Boston on the afternoon of April 11. 

* * + 

Homer Van Sickle, pupil of Leon Nadon, 
director of the Academy of Allied Arts, 
sang a group of songs at the lecture demon- 
stration on the Dance given by Lasar Gal- 
pern and members of his dance group in 
the recital hall on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 
28. On Feb. 5, pupils of Margaret Elhart, 
teacher of piano, were heard in a recital. 
Those taking part were Ethel Mayer, Ruth 
Ross, and Harvey Bertcher. On Feb. 22, 
the Kneisel-Alden-Turner Trio, Frank 
Kneisel, violin; John Alden, ’cello, and 
Robert Turner, piano, members of the 
faculty, gave a cencert. Elaine Hornber- 
ger, Eileen Eshelman, Gertrude Koblitz, 
Ruth Terassi, Harriet Rosenberg, Gladys 
Bodanhoff, Madelon Moore, and Beatrice 





ACADEMY -OF -ALLIED- ARTS 


Piano, Singing, Violin, Cello, Harmony, Theory, 
Composition Student Opera Co Distinguished 
faculty of 35 teachers. Private and class instruction 


Send for catalogue 
New York SC. 4-1216 


349 W. 86th St., 
WALDEMAR 





CARL 


ALVES 


Teacher of Singing 
50 West 67th Street TR. 7-7739 
New York City SU. 7-4950 





Harriot Eudora Barrows 
Teacher of Singing 


134 West 58th Street New York City 
’Phone: ClIrcle 7-3958 


ALFRED BOYCE 


Teacher of Singing and Coach 
Studio: 33 Riverside Drive, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 4-4895 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
OF KANSAS CITY 


Institutional Member National Association of 
Schools of Music. 


HELEN ERNSBERGER 
Teacher of Singing 














27 West 67th St., N. Y. C. TR. 7-2305 
CONRAD FORSBERG 
PIANIST 


Limited number of pupils accepted. 
257 West 86th St., New York City 
Tel.: SU 7-6625 


HILDA GRACE GELLING 


Teacher of Voice 
The Dorilton, 171 W. 7ist St., New York City 
Telephone: TR. 7-3065 


WALTER GOLDE 


Teacher of Singing 
Coach in Repertoire Program Building 


Studio: Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St., WN. Y. 
"Phone: Clirele 7-2433 


HAZEL GRIGGS 


Teacher of Piano 
Specialist in training the adult and 
child beginner. Teacher's course. 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 




















Radin, voice students at the academy, ap- 

peared in ‘Cinderella’ by Massenet, pre- 

sented by the Charlotte Lund Opera Com- 

pany, at the Heckscher Theatre on Feb. 22 
* * * 

Lillian Reznikoff Wolfe, teacher of 
piano, and co-author with Reuven Kosa- 
koff and Stella Nahum, of “The Piano and 
Musicianship Course’, will conduct a series 
of summer courses for teachers in her 
Steinway Hall studio during July and 
August. Besides individual consultations, 
courses will be given in First Year Piano 
Fundamentals; Piano Literature, Easy, In- 
termediate and Advanced and Technique 
Building. There will also be Musicianship 
Classes for integration of ear-training, 
theory, analysis and the history of music 
applied to piano study. 


Porter Conducts New England 
Conservatory Orchestra 

Boston, Feb. 20.—Under the leader- 
ship of Quincy Porter, dean of the 
faculty, the New England Conservatory 
Orchestra gave its fourth concert of the 
season in Jordan Hall on Feb. 15. The 
first Boston performance of Paul Cres- 
ton’s ‘Threnody’ confirmed an earlier 
impression of this American composer’s 
talent. Mr. Creston was present for the 
performance and was warmly applauded. 
Mr. Porter, a one-time associate of 
Ernest Bloch, led the strings in Bloch’s 
Concerto Grosso with Mary Bell Mar- 
shall at the piano. Gluck’s Overture to 
‘Iphigenia in Aulis’ opened the program, 
and the final number was Brahms’s First 
Symphony. The orchestra was enthusi- 
astically applauded by a sized 
audience. 


sood 


New York Music College Adds Two 
Courses 

The New York College of Music 
has added two new fifteen-week courses 
to its curriculum beginning on Feb. 6. 
The first, a course in piano pedagogy 
given by Consuelo Clark, is designed to 
present the necessary principles of psy- 
chology, rhythm, piano touch, technique 
and musicianship for the prospective 
piano teacher. The second, given by 
Dorothy Lawton, head of the Music Li- 
brary of the New York Public Library, 
is on music librarianship. This course 
is intended to meet the increasing need 
for specialized librarians, in music de- 
visions of public and private libraries, 
broadcasting stations and orchestras. 


Catholic Music Educators Association 
Holds Meeting in Chicago 

Cuicaco, Feb. 20.—The Catholic 
Music Educators Association composed 
of representative supervisors of music 
of the Roman Catholic high schools of 
Chicago held its first meeting at De 
Paul University recently. Originally 
known as the Chicago Archdiocesan 
3and and Orchestra Association, the 
addition to the roster of supervisors 
from nineteen vocal groups in the 
schools led to the change of name. It 
was announced that a vocal clinic is 
to be held as one of the major activities 
of the year. Sister Mary Estelle, O.S.B., 


is chairman of these groups. Officers 
are: Brother Francis Kinkel, S.M., 
president; Sister Rose De Lima, 
S.S.N.C., secretary; Sister M. Leon- 


ette. R.V.M.. 


chairman of bands: Sis- 


ter M. Bernarda, chairman of orches- 
tra; Sister Mary Estelle, O.S.D., 
man of vocal groups; 
Collins, F.S.C., 
Denise, O.P., 


chair- 
Brother J. ol 
treasurer ; 
publicity. 











Sister Marr 


Lauritz Melchior Lectures at Columbia 

Lauritz Melchior, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, gave the first of a series 
of lectures on the therapeutic value of 
music for the physically handicapped at 
Columbia University on the evening of 
Feb. 14. Mr. Melchior spoke especially 
of the effect of music upon blind per- 
sons, basing his talk largely upon per- 
sonal experiences as a boy when he ac- 
companied his own blind sister to the 
opera. The lecture included illustrations 
of musical themes from ‘Die Walkiire’ 
and at its conclusion Mr. Melchior sang 
an excerpt from that opera. 





Zoellner Plays at Rosary College in 
Illinois 

River Forest, Itt., Feb. 20.—Joseph 
Zoellner, Jr., pianist, ’cellist, and former 
member of the Zoellner Quartet, gave a 
recital at Rosary College on Feb. 14. 
Among the works for piano which he 
offered were the Bach ‘French’ Suite 
No. 1, two Chopin Etudes, a Brahms 
Rhapsodie and Chopin ‘Nocturne’, and 
for ‘cello, a Goltermann Andante, De- 
bussy’s ‘Romance’ Van  Goens’s 
‘Scherzo’ and Saint-Saéns’s ‘The Swan’. 
Margaret Frett was his accompanist. 





Henry Street Settlement Giving Faculty 
Recitals 

Eight faculty recitals are announced by 
the music school of the Henry Street Set- 
tlement at the Grand Street Playhouse. 
Programs yet to be given include those by 
Alix Young Maruchess, viola-player, Hugh 
Fraser, baritone, and Roger Boardman, 
pianist, on March 3; Florence Frantz, 
pianist, and William Epperhart, baritone, 
on March 10; Ethel Elfenbein, pianist; 
Dorothy Minty, violinist, and Boris Sas- 
lawsky, baritone, on March 17, and Isabelle 
Vengerova and Evsei Beloussoff, ’cellist, 
on March 24. 

Joseph Knitzer, violinist, and Elizabeth 
Furcron, pianist, gave the second recital 
on Feb. 10 


Grace La Mar in Recital in Princeton 

Princeton, N. J., Feb. 20.—Grace La 
Mar, contralto, gave a faculty recital at 
the Westminster Choir College which 
included songs by Bach, Pizzetti Da 
Parma, Sinigaglia, Santoliquido, Pol- 
dowski, Georges, Loeffler, Bax, Re- 
becca Clarke, Carpenter, Strauss and 
Marx. Alfred accompanied at 
the piano. 


Be yyce 





Inaugurate Teachers Placement Bureau 
at Cleveland Institute of Music 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 20—A _ teachers 
placement bureau has been inaugurated 
by the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
3eryl Rubinstein, director. The depart- 
ment will cover the music teacher em- 
ployment field and place graduates of 
the school in Ohio and other states. 





Princeton Symphony and Glee Club of 
University to Tour 

Princeton, N. J., Feb. 20—The 
Princeton Symphony and the Glee Club 
of Princeton University, Moritz von 
Somhard, conductor, are booked for 
seven engagements during the month of 
March. 





Bennett Sings in Teachers’ Series 

Carlyle Bennett, tenor, was one of the 
soloists at a concert of the series being 
given by the New York Singing Teach- 
ers’ Association at the Salle des Artists, 
on Feb. 14. He is a pupil of Amy 
Ellerman. 
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EDITH HENRY 


VOICE BUILDER -COACH 
OPERA - CONCERT 
Studio: 160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone TRaf. 7-2558 


WILLARD MacGREGOR 
Pianist 
Studio: 34 East 6lst Street, New York 
Phone REgent 4-2869 








SAN FRANCISCO 


Music and Arts Institute 
SCHOOLS OF MUSIC - DRAMA - GPERA 
Illustrated literature on request. 
Address: Ross McKee, Secretary-Founder 
795 Sutter STREET 


WILLIAM O'TOOLE, M.A. 


author of Creative Piano Technic Series, announces 
TWO METHODS COURSES: June 26th to 30th 
July 10th to 14th . . . 9:30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. 
Psychology and methods of the creative approach to 
reading, technic, memorizing, prestioe, improvisation 
and composition. Fifteen hours—$15.¢ 
Address: 160 West 73rd St., Shag York City 


Arthur Judson Philips 
Teacher of Singing 
802 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Cl. 7-5080 


PLATT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
134-135 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Directors: Estette G. Piatt Telephone: 
Cuarvorte K. Hutt ClIrcle 7-8175 


ALLIE COLEMAN PIERCE 


Voice Builder - Coach 
Hotel Sevillia, N. Y. CI. 7-5590 


PAUL REIMERS 


Art of Singing 
Faculty: Juilliard Graduate School 
and Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 4 E. 64th St., New York 


Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Member of Faculty Juilliard School of Music. 
Summer Course Barrington School, 
Great Barrington, Mass 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, 




















"New York 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 


Teacher of Prominent Singers 
Appearing in Opera, Concert and Radio 
Ss Hotel Ansonia, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-7068 


SPRACKLING 


Teacher of Voice 
141 E. 40 St., N.Y-C. LE 2-5996 


MRS. L. A. TORRENS 


Teacher of Singing 
Carries on 4 Vocal SERS of 
Mr A. Torren 
817 STEINWAY. Hatt, NEW YORK CITY 
Circle 7-1900 and Clrele 7-2916 


FLORENCE TURNER-MALEY 


Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 
801 Steinway Bldg., New York 
Phone ClIrcle 7-4182 


errors V E RN A 


MILANO—NEW YORK 
Singing @ Opera 
Studio: 20 W. 68th St., New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6600 Folder upon request 


MABEL COREY WATT 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Piano - Violin - Voice 
1702 Newkirk Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAnsfield 6-6941 


Lillian Reznikoff Wolfe 


1379 Union Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PR. 4-1270 
Summer Normal Courses in Piano and 
Musicianship in Steinway Hall, N. 4 


Studios: 
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Songs Are Published 





TOVEY PROVIDES CELLISTS 
WITH A GRATEFUL CONCERTO 


HENEVER Donald Tovey focuses 

his creative faculties upon producing 
a major work the result is invariably a 
model of expert craftsmanship. Hence, it 
is scarcely necessary to call attention to 
the thoroughly considered, scholarly work- 
manship that has gone into the writing of 
the English composer’s Concerto for Vi- 
oloncello and Orchestra in C Major, which 
has been brought out by the Oxford Uni 
versity Press (New York: Carl Fischer, 
Inc.). 

In this monumental work in four move- 
ments Mr. Tovey has added many cubits 
to his stature as a creative musician. There 
is a warmer human glow in the music than 
has marked some of his previous work, 
and a more compelling impulse. It may be 
that not all the thematic material is of 
the most convincing inspiration, but the 
manner in which it is all handled reveals 
truly remarkable resources of the imagina 
tion, quite apart from the technical skill 
involved. Perhaps the moments of great- 
est beauty are identified with the second 
subject of the first movement, the finely 
grained Andante maestoso and the graceful 
Intermezzo. The main theme of the final 
Rondo, however, with its forthright, danc- 
ing character of spontaneous, high-spirited 
folk-music, rounds out the work in an in- 
fectious spirit of abandon. 

Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Tovey resem- 
bles Brahms in his adherence to classical 
convention in general formal design, while 
he is not unlike the German master in 
his harmonic feeling as well. In this con- 
certo he even follows the traditional prac- 
tise of providing the solo instrument with 
a brilliant cadenza in both first and last 
movements. One reservation that has to 
be made is that the composer’s absorption 
in developing his musical ideas has led 
him into writing a composition that re- 
quires from fifty-five to sixty minutes for 
performance, which unfortunately places a 
handicap upon it at the outset. From the 
soloist’s standpoint, however, it is one of 
the most grateful concertos that have yet 
been written for the cello. The Intermezzo 
is now published separately as a charm- 
ing program piece for cello and piano. 

The concerto is dedicated to Casals. and 
the Spanish cellist has fingered and bowed 
the solo instrument’s part. 


PAGANINI’S ‘MOTO PERPETUO’ 
ARRANGED AS OCTAVE ETUDE 


Of unique importance to violinists is the 
publication for the first time of Nicold 
Paganini’s ‘Moto Perpetuo’, Op. 11, as 
arranged for octaves instead of single 
notes, the form in which it was originally 
given out and has always appeared since 
in published versions. This octave edition 
has been prepared by D. C. Dounis, author 
of several monumental pedagogical works 
for the violin, and consists of an unbroken 
succession of fingered octaves throughout 
its entire length of eight pages of single- 





Demetrius Dounis 


Donald F. Tovey 


line violin score, for two-and-a-half pages 
of which a repetition is indicated. It ap- 
pears over the imprint of The Strad Edi 
tion, of London 

Legend has it that it was by practicing 
this ‘Moto Perpetuo’ in fingered octaves 
that Paganini acquired his colossal facility 
in octave playing But his 
guarding the secret of his amazing technical 
achievements in general evidently deterred 
him from giving out or leaving any clue 
to the fingering he used when playing this 
etude of his in octaves. And Mr. Dounis 
notes in his foreword that other violinists 
who have more recently followed Paganini’s 
example in playing it in octaves, such as 
César Thomson and Richard Burmester, 
have likewise kept their fingerings to them- 
selves. In working out a system of fingered 
octaves for it Mr. Dounis has therefore 
performed a service that cannot easily be 
evaluated for all violinists who wish to de- 
velop a super-technic in octave playing 

All who know the violin will recognize 
at once on examining this edition that it 
is the work of an authority with a singu- 
larly enlightened and resourceful approach 
to the instrument. And he has pursued his 
plan of fingering so consistently and with 
such meticulous detail throughout that in 
not one instance is a finger indication for 
an octave omitted, while the positions, to« 
are carefully marked. Of great value, also, 
is the series of practice patterns in broken 
octaves and with different phrasings and 
rhythms and groupings with which the 
etude proper is prefaced 

Naturally, the Dounis nly 
for those already well-grounded in this 
particular branch of violin technic, and even 
for them it would seem to be a formidable 
hurdle, but the rewards to the persistent 
would seem to be practically immeasurable 
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NOTEWORTHY CHORAL WORKS 
AND MORE TWO-PIANO BACH 

Among the fine new choral numbers is- 
sued by the Galaxy Music Corporation is 
a new arrangement for men’s chorus of 
Stephen Foster’s ‘I dream of Jeanie’, the 
work of Channing Lefebvre, who has 
handled the wistful little song of - tender 
sentiment in a somewhat different manner 
from that adopted by previous arrangers 
It is really just a baritone solo with 
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humming accompaniment by the tenors and 
basses, but that accompaniment is so deftly 
devised as to complement and enhance the 
solo part in a peculiarly effective way. 

Also for male chorus is the free tran- 
scription and arrangement by Cesare 
Sedero and Harvey Enders of ‘Menagerie’, 
explanatorily designated as ‘“Grandpa’s 
favorite humorous song”, concerning one 
Van Amburgh and his circus, one of the 
first traveling circuses in this country. 
This is an uncommonly jolly thing for 
groups of men singers to have on their pro- 
grams. The humorous effect of the words 
is greatly heightened by the jiggy vocal 
line that goes around and around in a 
circle and vividly suggests the effer- 
vescent excitement of a circus, and with 
the gradual acceleration of the tempo up to 
1 final presto no audience could fail to re- 
spond to its intoxicating influence, any 
more than did that at the recent Men- 
delssohn Club concert, at which the novelty 
vas sung from manuscript. 

Then J. Bertram Fox’s ‘A Song of the 
Four previously published for 
mixed voices, is now issued for three-part 
women’s chorus, in which form this beauti- 
ful setting of Austin Dobson’s poem should 
extend its public to a considerable extent. 
And another new arrangement is that of 
Boris Levenson’s version of the Yugoslav 
folksong, ‘Oh, Mighty Sun’, for male 
chorus. This composition, which has been 
extraordinary successful both as arranged 
for mixed and for women’s voices, seems 
just as effective in this new form. In fact, 
the nature of the words in Maxwell H. 
Popkin’s English version suggests a special 
appropriateness in their being assigned to 
men singers. It was the music of this 
typically Slavic folksong that Tchaikovsky 
used as the main theme of his ‘Marche 
Slav’ for orchestra 

In another field, Galaxy has made a 
valuable addition to its library of two-piano 
music with a transcription by Mary Howe 
of ‘Jesu, Der Du Meine Seele’, from J. S. 
Bach’s cantata of the same name, No. 78. 
The Bach music, with its grave and lofty 
aspect, lends itself with a special dignity 
to the sonorities possible with two pianos, 
and the transcriber has acquitted herself 
of her task with the same admirable taste 
and shrewd judgment as she displayed in 
an earlier Bach transcription that has 
graced many two-piano programs. This 
novelty will undoubtedly find a warm wel- 
who give such pro- 
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SONGS OF INDIVIDUALITY 
COME FROM NEW COMPOSER 


\ batch of new songs to which the name 
of L. H. Flood is appended calls attention 
to the talent of a hitherto practically un- 
known composer. The seven at hand are 
the publications of Edward Schuberth & 
Co., Inc 

The titles of these songs are ‘I’m a 
Gypsy’, ‘Chrysalis’, ‘Why?’, ‘Away to the 
Sea’, ‘He came riding on flakes of snow’, 
‘The Bowl of Jade’ and ‘The Ascension’, 
and the composer has been her own lyric 
writer for all of them with the single ex- 
ception of ‘The Bowl of Jade’, which is 
a setting of verses by Barbara Hutton 
Mdivani. The opus numbers range from 
8 to 26. 

The refreshing attributes of originality 
and independence of conventional clichés 
characterize these songs. The composer is 
obviously inspired by the belief that the 
function of a musical setting is to reflect 
as faithfully as possible the meaning of the 
text, without concern for the exploiting 
of the singing medium. Consequently, she 
is not interested in gallery effects, such as 
terminal high notes arbitrarily thrown in, 
1 other devices of that kind. On the 
contrary, as far as the cherished high note 
is concerned, in most instances the climac 
tic point has been reached and passed sev 
ral measures before the end The turn of 
the vocal line is frequently unexpected but 
it always creates the fortunate impression 
of being words, while 
the pervading likewise 


suggested by the 
harmonic feeling 


discloses a definite significance in relatio: 
to the spirit of the text. 

Perhaps the most intriguing song in tl 
set from the standpoint of both words an 
music is ‘Chrysalis’, but ‘He came ridin 
on flakes of snow’ is equally individual an: 
like ‘Away to the Sea’, equally effectiv: 
although singers will probably give the firs 
preference to the full-blooded and melodi 
cally spacious ‘Why?’ As for the onl 
sacred song in the group, ‘The Ascension 
it is an Easter song that a mezzo-sopran 
or a baritone would find particularly grat 
ful. In ‘The Bowl of Jade’ the accompani 
ment has been effectually assigned th 
main responsibility of creating the illusio 
of Chinese atmosphere. Finally, in ‘I’n 
a Gypsy’, the earliest of the songs, an a 
centual flaw at the beginning of the las 
page could readily be rectified by placin; 
the word “birds” instead of the article o 
the third beat. 


SECOND SPECIAL COLLECTION 
OF MUSIC FOR HAMMOND ORGAN 

OR Book 11 of Music for the Ham 

mond Organ, which has just come fron 
J. Fischer & Bro., compositions of rathe: 
more substantial musical worth have beer 
chosen than the more tentative list that 
formed the contents of the first book, pub 
lished last year. These are pieces suitabk 
in almost every instance for both churcl 
and concert use. Again Charles Raymond 
Cronham, municipal organist of Portland, 
Maine, and an experienced Hammond or 
ganist, who made the arrangements for th« 
earlier volume, has been responsible for th 
transcriptions and registrations. 

Those who play the special type of o1 
gan in mind will find most explicit dire 
tions as regards the registration for the 
compositions herein contained, while a car¢ 
fully planned sign alphabet is used to fors 
stall any doubts in regard to the pedalling 
Registration is given for both the Model 
B and the Model E consoles, that for Model 
E being placed in parentheses. 

The eight pieces comprising this second 
collection are: the Largo from Handel's 
‘Xerxes’; a Bourrée in C by J. S. Bach; 
the traditional ‘Song of the Volga Boat 
men’; the Scarlatti Pastorale, in the origi 
nal key of D minor; ‘Evensong’, by Ed 
ward F. Johnston; the spiritual, ‘Deep 
River’, as harmonized by James R. Gil 
lette; an ‘Indian Serenade’ by Harry | 
Vibbard, and a ‘Jubilate Deo’ by Alfred J. 
Silver. 


VALUABLE NEW MANUAL-SCORE 
FOR STRING CLASS TEACHING 

N connection with the ‘Strings From th: 

Start’ series of instruction books dd 
vised by Edwin Jones, George Dasch and 
Max T. Krone and published by Car! 
Fischer, Inc., providing training in solo and 
ensemble playing for violin, viola, ‘cello 
and double-bass, a text-book called ‘String 
Class Teaching’ by the same authors and 
compilers has been issued by the same pub 
lishers as a parent-teacher’s manual-scor 
for Volume 1 of the course. 

The “Strings from the Start” books a1 
based on the premise that playing any i 
strument may be made musically interest 


ing from the first lesson, and the key to 


the series is to be found in this prefator 
quotation from Catherine Drinker Bower 
‘Friends and Fiddlers’: “Here upon earth | 
have found but one key to a child’s heart 
but one bait to which he will rise eager! 
repeatedly—active participation in ensem! 
performance. Children cannot prove thit 
in the abstract; they think with th 
bodies. Tell a modern child that Beethov 
is beautiful and he will not believe you 
until he has proved it by the repeated t 
timony of his finger tips.” 

The authors of the series are all th 
men of wide pedagogical experience a 
their generously illustrated books wi 
their admirably compressed  instructi 
thoroughgoing but paragraphed in a te! 
and arresting manner, are of exceptional 
practical value. This manual-score 
teachers and parents has many outstandi 
features to commend it. Designed, as it 
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New Musie Issues 


(Continued from page 36) 
o companion the first volume of the series, 
t contains the complete Violin Book and 
omplete scores of every melody and ar- 
rangement in all the students’ books, as 
vell as piano accompaniments for all the 
melodies and suggestions for the organiz- 
ing and teaching of string classes. 

It is devised for use both by private 
teachers who have had little or no training 
or experience in class teaching and by pub- 
lic school teachers who have had little 
training on the instruments themselves; it 
is sO arranged that it may be used as a 
score in conducting the class; it contains 
a comprehensive list of supplementary solo 
and ensemble material; and it itself serves 
as a somewhat unique supplementary text 
for use in score-reading training, provid- 
ing, as it does, a mass of material, from 
the very easy to the medium-difficult 
grades, in which the melodic line appears 
written with the G, C and F clefs. 

And, as an initial all-important point, it 
is the kind of book that in the manner of 
presentation of its material instantly invites 
closer acquaintance. At the same time the 
reservation must be made that the chapter 
on advice to parents in choosing a teacher 
is seriously marred by the short-sighted 
insistence that a degree such as Mus. Bac., 
A. B., B.S. or B.M. in Music Education 
is the best guarantee the parent can have, 
a theory that has all too often been dis- 
proved. 


A NEW CLARINET METHOD 
FOR THE GRADE SCHOOLS 
NSTRUCTORS who are called upon to 
teach all of the band instruments in 
grade schools, as so frequently happens un- 
der the present system of music teaching, 
know by painful experience that the clari- 
net is one of the most difficult instruments 
of all for the students. To them, therefore, 
A Clarinet Method (Boehm System) for 
Grade Schools, by Paul Van Bodegraven, 
which has just been published by Carl 
Fischer, Inc., should come as a boon. 

The author, who has had special expe- 
rience with the clarinet, states in his fore- 
word to the teacher that the primary aim 
of the book is the development of a clear, 
flowing tone, the theory prompting the 
choice of the material being that good tone 
is most quickly developed through the use 
of slurred notes, corresponding to long 
tones, in which the tongue is not used to 
disturb the position of the embouchure. 
And the material was selected, he explains, 
with the problems of the very young stu- 
dents in grades four through seven vividly 
in mind. The directions given are those 
which he has found will attain the best 
results with the students. 

The book starts out with half a dozen 
full-page illustrations of the correct em- 
bouchure and fingering positions and a fin- 
gering chart for the B-flat clarinet, follow- 
ing these with many exercises and tunes, 
while reserving as little space as feasible 
for reading matter. The specific directions 
for playing are terse and lucid, and a cer- 
tain amount of data pertaining to funda- 
mental musicianship is sandwiched in in 
concise form. 


INTERESTING NEW MATERIAL 

FOR UNISON SINGING GROUPS 

|B fipdas ane singing has attracted so much 
more attention in recent years that 


an increasing literature specifically de- 
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signed for that branch of choral work is 
being developed by various publishing 
houses, more especially in England. From 
Elkin & Co., of London (New York: Gal- 
axy Music Corporation), for instance, 
comes a set of ‘Four Songs of Hiawatha’s 
Childhood’, written by Hope Squire to 
Longfellow’s words. They are all one-page 
songs, and lilting little tunes with here and 
there a definite savor of Indian music are 
provided for an Evening Song for Hia- 
watha, otherwise ‘Wah-wah-tay-see, little 
firefly’, a Lullaby for Nokomis, ‘Ewa-yea! 
my little owlet!’, and for ‘Nokomis ex- 
plains the rainbow’ and ‘Nokomis explains 
the night shadows on the water’. The signs 
of the Doh-re-mi system are given above 
the melody throughout. 

And the same house publishes singly a 
series of particularly good unison songs 
that includes a setting by Maurice Jacob- 
son of Alfred Noyes’s amusing fable, ‘The 
New Duckling’, the imaginative ‘Wander 
Thirst’ by Percy Judd, with words by Ger- 
ald Gould, and two appropriate settings by 
Harold H. Sykes, one of Henry Van 
Dyke’s ‘A Mile with Me’, and the other, 
of Sarah Boyle’s ‘The Song of the Grass’. 

Then Stainer & Bell, also represented 
here by the Galaxy Music Corporation, 
have recently issued a very useful set of 
Six Rhymes with New Tunes by Frederic 
H. Wood and a set of five ‘Historical Dit- 
ties’ by Ann Elliott. The former set con- 
sists of half a dozen nursery-rhyme favor- 
ites in fresh musical garments, ‘Sing a 
song of sixpence’, ‘Curlylocks, wilt thou be 
mine ?’, ‘Hey, diddle-diddle, the cat and the 
fiddle’, “Twinkle, twinkle, little star’, ‘Ride 
a cock horse’ and ‘Little Miss Muffet’, with 
brief, connecting modulatory interludes. 
The Tonic-sol-fa signs are also supplied 
here. The ‘Historical Ditties’, for which 
Ann Elliott has written boh words and 
music, are necessarily limited in their ap- 
peal by their local interest since they per- 
tain to personages and events in British 
history, but they are admirably designed 
for the purpose in view. Perhaps the best 
two are the rollicking ‘John, the Magna 
Carta Man’, with its model folksong char- 
acter, and ‘Sixteen-Sixty’ (‘A fiddle for 
Charlie, a fiddle for me’). Individually 
published by this firm for unison singing 
are a Pastorella with both words and mu- 
sic by Franco Leoni and a ‘Skipping Song’ 
by W. H. Anderson. Le 


«—BRIEFER MENTION—*# 


Violin Teaching Material: 


‘Dutch Dance’, ‘Guards’ March’ and ‘In 
a Gypsy Camp’, by Maurits Kesnar. Three 
easy, attractive and useful first position 
pieces, with piano accompaniment. The 
first is three pages in length, the second and 
third are shorter and issued within one 
cover (Schmidt). 


Piano Teaching Material: 


Harpsichord Miniatures, themes from 
masterpieces of the 16th, 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, arranged by Gwendolyn Scott. Sim- 
plified versions, mostly one page in length, 
of ‘The King’s Hunt’ by John Bull, a min- 
uet by Alessandro Scarlatti, the “Tempo di 
ballo’ by Domenico Scarlatti, ‘The Car- 
man’s Whistle’ by William Byrd, a Canar- 
ies by Lully, A ‘Toye’ by Giles Farnaby, 
a Forlana by Jacques Aubert, the ‘Nina’ 
aria by Pergolesi and a Trumpet Air by 
James Bremner (Summy). 
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Horatio Parker Songs 
Issued Posthumously 





Galaxy Firm Publishes ‘The South 
Wind’ and ‘The Pearl’ by Late 
Composer 


Two songs, the last hitherto unpub- 
lished manuscripts by the late Horatio 
Parker, were issued on Feb. 20 by the 
Galaxy Music Corporation, A. Walter 
Kramer, managing director. The manu- 
scripts were obtained by Mr. Kramer 
through the kindness of Dr. Parker’s 
widow. 

Entitled “The South Wind,’ the first 
of the songs is a setting of a poem by 
Cale Young Rice, who is known as the 
librettist for an opera, ‘Yolanda of Cy- 
prus’, by Clarence Loomis. Originally 
written for high voice, it has been is- 
sued in editions for both high and low 
voice. The other song, ‘The Pearl’, 
is to a poem by the late English writer, 
Alfred H. Hyatt, and is issued only in 
its original key. 

These publications will further 
strengthen Dr. Parker’s reputation as 
a concert song composer, believes Mr. 
Kramer. “Contrary to the widely held 
belief that Dr. Parker’s place in Ameri- 
can music is solely that of a composer 
of oratorio, church and organ music,” 
Mr. Kramer declared, “he contributed 
a considerable number of songs exten- 
sively sung in concert in America. 
Among these it is necessary only to 
mention his ‘The Lark Now Leaves 
His Watery Nest’, a distinguished ex- 
ample of writing in the old English 
style, ‘Love in May’, ‘Lute Song’ and 
‘Morning Song’. There are many 
others of equal merit, as well as many 
secular part songs for chorus, of which 


Music in Prague 
(Continued from page 8) 


The Prague Quartet which played it opened 
a series of six recitals of Romantic 
Chamber Music with amazing success. The 
first program contained Smetana’s Second 
String Quartet, Brahms’s B Flat Quartet, 
Op. 67, and César Franck’s F Minor 
Quintet, with Jan Hefman at the piano. 
The second program began with Josef Suk’s 
most beautiful Opus 11 (Quartet in B 
Flat) which was followed by Hugo Wolf's 
‘Italian Serenade,’ and was concluded by 
3rahms’s F Minor Quintet with Fran 
Langar as pianist. As players of Czech 
chamber music the four musicians (Willy 
Schwejda, Herbert Berger, Ladislav Cerny 
and Iwan Vectomov) showed their vigor- 
ous and well trained artistry and in the 
Brahms works their excellent discipline 
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Horatio Parker 


his ‘The Lamp in the West’ is one of 
the most loved of part songs for male 
chorus. Also well known are _ his 
shorter secular cantatas, such as ‘The 
Leap of Roushan Beg’, ‘Greek Pastoral 
Scenes’ and ‘King Gorm the Grim’, 
which add to the imposing list topped 
by his famous oratorio, ‘Hora Novis- 
sima’, the two operas, ‘Mona’ and 
‘Fairy Land’, and the choral work, ‘A. 
D. 1919". The last was a memorial 
tribute to Yale men who died in the 
war, Yale being the scene of so many 
years of Dr. Parker’s educational ac- 
tivities. I am proud to publish these 
two posthumous songs by a man whose 
music has always commanded my fer- 
vent admiration.” 


“ EL) 


(the leadership obviously being in the hands 
of the violist Cerny). 

While these concerts are frequented by 
the customary Prague audience, including 
Czechs and Germans of all political, racial 
and religious shadings, the ‘Deutsche 
Verein fiir Kammermusik” now offers a 
rather different aspect. As the only Ger- 
man music institution in Prague it began 
its new season under new conditions. The 
first concert was given by the Havemann 
Quartet from Berlin which showed its high 
musicianly qualities in a program con- 
taining Brahms’s Opus 67, Haydn's 
‘Kaiserquartett’ (a piece which could not 
be played publicly in Czecho-Slovakia for 
20 years because the second movement is 
the former Austrian hymn ‘Gott erhalte 
Franz den Kaiser’), and Beethoven’s Quar- 
tet in E Minor from Opus 59. The con- 
cert, a great success, was avoided by the 
Jewish public which in former times 
formed nearly half the audience of the 
Verein fiir Kammermusik. 
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Does Musical Talent Indicate High Intelligence? 





Scientific Tests of 1,500 Grade 
School Pupils Bring Results 
Interesting and Valuable to 
School Teachers and Musical 
Instructors 

By VERNE R. Ross 


Vice-President, Covina Union High 
School, Covina, California 
HE scientific and accurate coun- 
seling and guidance of pupils is a 
problem of much significance in 
the schools of America. The school of 
an earlier day, with its fixed curricu- 
lum and its formal methods of educa- 
tion, had little concern for fitting the in- 
dividual pupil into the educational sys- 
tem. The system had more significance 
than did the welfare of the individual. 
Tendencies today are to fit the school 
situation to the pupil. In order to do 
this effectively, much must be known 
about the pupil. The school physician 
evaluates physical resources, the psy- 
chologist, mental and emotional quali- 
ties, the social worker, family, social, 


and economic background, and_ the 
teacher determines objectively his school 
accomplishment. 


A knowledge of the relationship be- 
tween music, intelligence, and scholastic 
achievement is of much significance to 
school teachers and music instructors. 
Such data enter into the counseling and 
guiding of pupils in their school work 
and in the preparation for definite vo- 
cations. Should an individual possess 
a high order of musical talent and yet 
rank low in the intelligence scale, we 
should certainly hesitate to advise him 
to enter the field of professional music, 
as he would be lacking in those qualities 
having their roots in intelligence and 
which are essential to satisfactory ad- 
justments in dealing with his environ- 
ment. 

Tests Applied to 1,500 Pupils 

In the field of musical talent, definite 
and objective methods have been devel- 
oped for measuring certain components. 
Intelligence and scholastic achievement 
can be determined, though not with the 
objectivity of musical talent. The 
author recently completed, in the De- 
partment of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California in Los An- 
geles, an investigation of the relation- 


ships between musical talent, intelli- 
gence, and scholastic achievement of 
some 1,500 pupils distributed over 


grades five to twelve. The purpose was 
to determine whether those pupils with 
high degrees of musical talent are the 
most intelligent and achieve highest 
rank in scholastic work. Likewise, 
whether the pupils poor in musical abil- 
ity are slow and dull and are of poor 
scholastic achievement. 

Six components of musical talent can 
be measured definitely and accurately 
by the Seashore Music Test. These 
components are the sense of pitch, in- 
tensity, time, consonance, memory, and 
rhythm. Phonograph records are used 
for the measurement of each of these 
components. A description of the 
method for measuring the sense of pitch 
will indicate in general the method used 
for the other components. 


Determining Sense of Pitch 

The record for the sense of pitch 
contains 100 pairs of tones. The mem- 
bers of each pair differ in pitch from 
each other. When played on the phono- 
graph the pupil hears the successive 
pairs of tones and indicates on a blank 
whether the second tone is higher or 


lower than the first. At the beginning 
of the test, there is a wide difference in 
the vibration numbers of the tones in 
each pair. As the test progresses these 
differences become less and less until 
at the close, they differ only slightly. 
Thus, there is an opportunity to meas- 
ure pitch sensitivity within wide limits. 
The records for the other five senses 
are constructed in a similar manner. 
From the blanks used by the pupils in 
recording their responses to each test, 
the percentage of correct responses is 
calculated. These are transformed into 
percentile scores, which are the results 
used in all calculations. Percentile 
scores range from zero to 100. A pupil 
making a percentile score of, say 
seventy-five, exceeds the ability of 
seventy-five per cent of his fellows and 
is exceeded by twenty-five per cent of 
them. 

In this study the Terman Group Test 
of mental ability was used to determine 
intelligence rating. Results are re- 
corded in terms of intelligence quotients. 
A normal or average intelligence quo- 
tient is 100. Bright and superior pupils 
exceed this figure, their intelligence 
quotients occasionally being 140. Dull 
and slow pupils fall below 100. The 
intelligence quotients of the great ma- 
jority of pupils fall between ninety and 
110, and this range is regarded as de- 
limiting average intelligence. 

Measuring Scholastic Achievement 

Scholastic achievement may be meas- 
ured on definite and objective grounds. 
The Sanford Achievement Test was 
used in determining the scholastic ac- 
complishment of the pupils of this in- 
vestigation. This measures how well a 
pupil reads, solves arithmetical prob- 
lems, and performs in other school 
subjects. Results are expressed in grade 
placement. A sixth grade pupil who 
answers correctly as many questions as 


we 


the average of a large number of sixth 
grade pupils gets a sixth grade rating. 
If another sixth grade pupil should 
score as high as the average of the 
eighth grade, he is said to have an 
eighth grade rank and is two grades 
accelerated. 

The method of determining relation- 
ship between various human factors 
utilizes a statistical calculation and pro- 
duces a coefficient of correlation. Re- 
sults are expressed numerically ranging 
from plus one through zero to minus 
one. This may be illustrated by consid- 
ering the relation between intelligence 
and musical talent. If the relation is 
positive and perfect, the pupil who has 
the highest intelligence quotient will 
make the highest music score. The 
second in intelligence will make the sec- 
ond highest music score and so on to 
the lowest. If the relationship should 
be negative, the pupil of highest intelli- 
gence would have the lowest music 
score. If no relationship exists, the 
pupils, if ranked in one factor, would 
show random distribution in the other. 


Results of the Tests 


The data on the six components of 
musical talent when correlated with the 
intelligence quotients of the 1,500 
pupils, produced the following coeffi- 
cients of correlation: Pitch, .25; inten- 
sity, .12; time, .17; consonance, .21; 
memory, .26, and rhythm, .16. These 
values are all positive, indicating some 
relationship between musical talent and 
intelligence. However, as the coeffi- 
cients are numerically small and do not 
approach one which would indicate per- 
fect correlation, the relationship is very 
slight. It cannot be said that the pupils 
of high intelligence will rank high in 
musical talent. Some will and others 
will not. 

In determining the relationship between 
school achievement and musical talent, the 
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Nadia Boulanger Before Finney Chapel at Oberlin with Former Students Now on the Faculty 


at the Conservatory. 


Left to Right: John Elvin, Reber Johnson, Normand Lockwood, Mlle. 


Boulanger, Joseph Hungate and James Hall 


OxserLin, O., Feb. 20.—Nadia Bou- 
langer, French pedagogue, recently com- 
pleted a week of lecturing and consulta- 
tion at the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music. She rehearsed the Conserva- 
tory Orchestra, the A Cappella Choir 
and the Musical Union and brought the 
week’s activities to a climax with her 
conducting of these several organiza- 
tions in a concert in Finney Chapel 
which was broadcast. 

Mile. Boulanger ‘The 


lectured on 


Pianist’s Beethoven’, discussing the 
massive Sonata Op. 106; ‘Stravinsky 
and Contemporary Music’, ‘The Organ 
Literature of Bach and His Fore- 
runners’ and ‘Gabriel Fauré’. The 
noted pedagogue also held seminars in 
composition and singing including a 
three hour seminar for ensembles in 
which various groups, including string 
quartets, trios, quintets and woodwind 
ensembles received suggestions and 
criticisms. 


calculation was confined to grades five, 
six, seven and eight. Achievements meas- 
ured were: reading, arithmetic, and a 
composite score of all the subjects com- 
monly taught in these grades. Between 
musical talent and reading, the coefficients 
of correlation were pitch, .24; intensity, 
.15; time, .15; consonance, .25; memory, 
.23, and rhythm, .09. For arithmetic the 
values were, pitch, .18; intensity, .15; time 
-14; consonance, .09; memory, .23, and 
rhythm, .08. On the composite achievement 
score, the values were, pitch, .25; inten- 
sity, .25; time, .14; consonance, .26; mem- 
ory, .3l, and rhythm, .15. While these 
values are all positive, indicating some de 
gree of relationship, their numerical value 
is low. This means that the pupils of 
superior musical talent may or may not 
achieve in a superior manner in school. 


Those Who Elect Musical Studies 


Musical studies in the senior high school 
are, in general, elected by the pupils. Do 
the pupils who elect music courses show a 
superiority over the general high school 
population in intelligence or musical talent? 
Seeking data on this point, a study was 
made of eighty-seven eleventh and twelfth 
grade pupils who had elected courses in 
music both vocal and instrumental. They 
were selected from two high schools. Their 
intelligence ratings and musical scores 
were compared. The average intelligence 
quotient of these pupils was 110, while that 
of all the pupils of the grades from which 
they were selected was 107. This differ 
ence of three in favor of the musical group 
is small. However, statistically, indica- 
tions are that pupils who select musical 
courses are better than average in intelli 
gence. 

The average scores made in the musi 
tests by pupils electing music were like 
wise higher by small amounts than were 
those of the classes from which they were 
selected. The differences in pitch, conson- 
ance and memory were large enough to 
indicate a real superiority for the musical 
group. As music courses are elective on 
the part of pupils, there are implications 
that superior musical ability to some ex- 
tent and general intelligence in a smaller 
degree are selective factors. 


Rating Based on Musical Talent 

The date of this study indicates only a 
small degree of relationship between musi- 
cal talent and general intelligence and 
scholastic achievement for a large group 
of pupils. An examination of the intelli- 
gence rating of groups of pupils selected 
on the basis of superior and inferior musi- 
cal rating was made. The superior group 
whose musical rating makes them superior 
were also superior in intelligence. The 
average intelligence quotient of this group 
was 117, whereas that of the entire group 
of pupils was 108. Statistically, this means 
that chances are seventy-two in 100 that 
the mean intelligence quotient of pupils 
who possess superior musical talent will 
equal or exceed an intelligence quotient of 
117. The scholastic achievement of this 
group was well above that of the grou 
as a whole. The average intelligence quo- 
tient of the group poor in musical talent 
was 101, whereas the average of the en- 
tire group was 108. They showed a schol- 
astic achievement much below the averag: 

Pupils studying music may be divided 
into two classes, those who follow mus 
for personal enjoyment and those who wi 
become professional musicians. The data 
of this study indicates that the latter 
should have definite and specific traits be- 
fore they are encouraged to enter int 
music as a profession. Needless to sa 
they must first have a full measure of tho 
factors that enable them to discrimina‘ 
between tones and evaluate them as 
qualities of pitch, intensity, time, consort 
ance, musical memory, and rhythm. Othe: 
wise, they are not musicians nor can the 
ever be. Accepting the data of this stud 
a superior amount of general intellige: 
is essential. The intelligence quotie! 
should be above 115. Superior scholast 
achievement will most likely be exhibit 
by such pupils. 





